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Monterey Cypress on Guard 


See first article in this issue,— 
“Romantic Old Trees of California’”’ 
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“The Orchid” 


And nearly 200 other high grade offer- 
ings in my new catalog now ready. 


FRANK W. MELICK 


Spencer - Indiana 











PEONIES-IRIS-GLADIOLUS 


Hardy, home-grown stock; finest assortment of 
varieties. Write for our latest Catalog of Ap- 
proved Peonies with hints on their culture. It 
also lists choice Iris and Gladioli. Indian Spring 
Farms, Inc., Box K, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 


JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 


— P. 0. BOX 728 — 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 








Brand Peontes 


Are Prize Winners 
MAGNIFICENT peonies of rare beauty and 
charm—chosen wherever fine peonies are grown. 
Brand’s catalog lists all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on peony culture. Catalog and price list 
free. Address Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


For Early or Deferred Delivery 
We have the largest and finest crop of 
young high-crowned Bulbs we have ever 
offered. Send for Price List. 
THE FARMER NURSERY 
Linden Hills Sta. - Minneapolis, Minn. 








GOLDEN DREAM FOR CHRistunr 
1 each No. 1 Golden Dream, Tycko Z 
Angeles and 1 each No. 3 Orange Quees 
Zang, Los Angeles, Mrs. L. Do en, Tyeko 
Day, Giant Nymph, Smoky, Quinton.’ 
labeled and postpaid in neat Xmas. b Treetly 
or 3 for $10.00. Without Golden Dr OX, $3.7; 


or 3 for $5.00. Wholesale list in ream SL.15 
list in Jan. Either or both lg ay Retail 
C. H. SMITH “ a 





Faribault, Minn, 
aut, Minn, 









GLADIOLUS SPECIALIsT 
384 N. E. 42nd Street 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

DECEMBER SPECIALS: All No. 4 Bulhs—199 


Dr. F. E. Bennett, $9.60; 100 Leon 


$3.60; 100 Henry Ford, $3.00. Subject oem 
sale. Send for catalog of Glads and Super-Glads, 











SACAJAWEA 


that beautiful Indian red Glad. No bulblets pre- 
viously offered; 10 included in this bulblet set 
along with 20 Tycko Zang, 50 J. A. Carbone, 10 
Nectarine, 50 Wistaria, 10 Opalescent, 20 Fern 
Kyle, 10 Altamyra, 20 Don Juan, all for $3.25. 
Send me your want lists for fall quotations. 


SCOFIELD’S 
3311 - 64th St. S. E. - Portland, Oregon 


Mary Frey 
Ist A.G.S. Trial Ground Trophy Winner 


Many were disappointed in not being able 
to get stock this spring. 


Reserve your bulbs now at reduced Prices, 
GELSER BROS. - Dalton, N.Y. 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor - ~ Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
ready about Nov. 15. 


M. F. WRIGHT 




















Peonies, Irises and Glads 


Get your Glads now when stocks are complete 
and when storage room is at a premium. Send 
a list of wants with names of kinds and num- 
ber of each you would like for special quota- 
tions. Price list not issued till January. Will 
include extras in December orders. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 


E. M. BUECHLY - - Greenville, Ohio 











BERRYCROFT GARDENS 


Specialize In 
Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus 


WALTER C. PEIRCE 


TROY - - OHIO 


W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind, 

















KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


Send for facts telling why I sell cheaper. 
Preserve this ad as it will not appear 
again this season. 


L. J. WISE - Fayette, Ohio 








1928 Glad Guide 


The story of Glads told ina new way. A practical 
guide for the growing of Glads. Colors by 
Ridgeway’s charts, blooming dates, ratings, 
comments, criticisms. Mailed FREE in Jan. 
uary with price list. Reserve your copy now. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City, Iowa 








Glads for Christmas 


100 Bulbs, labeled, f. 0. b., 10 kinds, 10 each as 
follows: A. B. Kunderd, Los Angeles, Carmen 
Sylva, E. Kirtland, Crimson Glow, A. Tiplady, Le 
Marechal Foch, Mr. Mark, Souvenir, E. J. Shay- 
lor. Cash with orders, $4.50. 

Or 100 good ones, not marked, $2.00 


STONECREST GARDENS -_ Eau Claire, Wis. 


George & Anna Hunsherger 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 





Giant Nymph Special 
Orders received until January 15 at these prices: 
Per 100 1000 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bbits, 
$7.00 $6.00 $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 $1.50 
My descriptive list ready Jan. 1, 1928. 
Get a copy. They are free upon request. 
LEONARD C. LARSON 
1189 Greeley St. - - Portland, Ore. 








HENRY FORD SMALL BULBS, 10 FOR 25c 
Hand pollenized Gladiolus seed from finest va- 
rieties; also Regal Lily seed, each 25c packet. 
10 Everblooming hardy perennials, labeled $1.00 


15 Regal Lilies, % inch diameter_________ 1.00 
7 Regal Lilies, % inch diameter_________ 1.00 
4 Regal Lilies, 1 inch diameter__________ 1.00 

10 Peony Seedlings from finest varieties___ 1.00 

10 Iris, fine varieties, name labeled_______ 1.00 


100 Small blooming size Glads, fine varieties 1.00 
SHILOH GARDENS - Box 65C, Omaha, Nebr. 


Robert Wayman 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 








GOLDEN DREAM (Groff) 
The best tall-growing pure deep yellow in com- 
merce. “The Glad with a future.” Our stock 
is 100% pure. All sizes and cormels offered in 
large or small quantities at reduced prices. 
Wholesale list for Growers and Dealers now 
ready. Retail catalogue about Jan. Ist. Lest 
you forget—send us your name today. 

A. J. ANDERSON, Gladiolus Grower 

White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 








HEAVENLY BLUE 


1 No. 1, 2 No. 5, and 5 Bulblets for $25 
Cash in December (Value $40.00) 


G. S. & E. E. BIRCH 
VINELAND GLAD GARDENS : 
Box 42 A, Route No. 3 - Vineland, N. J. 











| W. A. SISSON 
Rosendale - Wisconsin 


Irises-Glads 








Joerg’s White 


The sensational large flowering early white 
Glad, Pink Callas, Dahlias, Peonies, Etc. 


Catalogue upon request. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park L. L, N.Y. 














GLADIOLUS — Los Angeles .25 
20 var., all labeled, $1.00; mixed, 35c doz., bloom- 
ing size. Prize-winning stock. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Per100 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
HALLEY --__-- -- $1.85 $1.50 $1.25 $1.00 
25 at 100 rate; 1000 at 9 times; wholesale orders 
over $3 and all retail orders prepaid. Terms, 
Cash. Healthy stock, grown on new ground. 
Retail list. Member A. G. S. 
MINGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS - Mingo, Iowa 


TRISES! gue AAS soawr 
IRISES! THESE SILVER 
MEDAL PEONIES. 
Send jor Catalogue 
PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
Goodner 





Ivan W. , Owner 
R,.F.D.12, Box727, Seattle, Wash. 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
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Romantic Old Trees of California 


IX THOUSAND years old and 
still growing strong! Six thou- 
sand birthdays with the possi- 
bilities of as many more! How 
would you like to be that old? But 
you would not mind if you were a 
Tree, for some of California’s oldest 
Trees boast of being six thousand 
years of age, and seem perfectly in- 
different to wrinkles and other be- 
traying signs of time. Sometimes 
when the fierce driving rains beat 





Mystery of the Forest Redwoods of Humboldt County 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


against them, they may be heard to 
creak and groan, but whether caused 
by rheumatic or only growing pains, 
science saith not. Then there are 
others as young as only two and three 
thousand Summers—mere young 
things compared with their elders. 
What yarns they could spin if they 
would. If they could be persuaded to 
break the silence of the ages, but the 
Egyptian Sphinx has nothing on these 
mighty monarchs for keeping silent all 


these centuries. Many twisted, knotty 
threads of history would be all un- 
tangled if they ever decided to talk, 
but so far it is only their age they 
have given to the world. California 
is noted the world over for the im- 
mensity of some of her Trees, and 
they are tremendous in size, but it is 
their great age that is of greater in- 
terest and importance to science. 
The giant Sequoias are probably the 
oldest known,—nothing living on 








—(Courtesy Southern Pacific) 
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earth today as old; the errors in cal- 
culating their age, scientists say, be- 
ing very small. Some of them range 
from 1200 to 2200, others 2500 to 
2800 years, and a few around 3,000, 
3100 and 3200. In Humboldt County 
a few Redwoods are claimed to range 
from 4,000 to 6,000, while in the petri- 
fied forests in Sonoma County there is 
evidence of some being approximately 
6,000 years also. Old Col. Armstrong, 
a Redwood of 2,000 years is growing 
in a forest three miles from the village 
of Guerneville, Sonoma County. This 
old Col. is said to have been just a 
sapling when the Children of Israel 
crossed the Red Sea. 


Sequoia means ever-lasting. Its 
wood is said to be immortal and never 
rots in water, and when one is cut 
down, twelve disciples invariably grow 
up around it. Although California is 
considered the only place in the world 
where the Redwoods ever grew, the 
famous explorer Roy Chapman An- 
drews, who found the Dinosaur eggs, 
12,000 years old, and has made other 
important discoveries to science, says 
that in the heart of Asia—the cradle 
of the human race,—around in Mon- 
golia,—he found evidence that the 
Sequoia had once grown there untold 
ages ago. 


IN MONTEREY COUNTY are many 
interesting old Pines, some of which 
are said to be at least 3,000 years old. 
There is a romantic story surrounding 
a group of these historic old Pines on 
Point Lobos, Carmel. A _ venerable 
Oriental was visiting California dur- 
ing the Panama-Pacific Exposition 








This giant Sequoia, Col. Armstrong, is esti- 
mated 2,000 years of age, and was a sapling 
when the children of Israel crossed the Red Sea 


who claimed to have been educated in 
Lhassa, Tibet,—the mysterious for- 
bidden country. He said that before 
leaving California he hoped to pay a 
visit to a certain group of Pines down 
in Monterey County, and when ques- 
tioned, related a strange story. 

More than 3,000 years ago, three 
Chinese Buddhist monks crossed the 
Pacific in an open boat bringing with 
them some tiny seeds from a great 
Pine Tree growing in their monastery 
garden at Lhassa. These seeds were 
planted in Monterey County. As two 
of the monks died, only one returned 
to tell the story, which record, the old 
Oriental claimed, was still kept in the 
sacred and ancient libraries of that 
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strange land beyond the Hj 
Afterwards, it is further told, om 
greatly interested in the romanti 
history of California, verifieg this 
story by finding a record in the Brit 
ish Museum of the three Chinamey 
who came to this country in their Open 
boat at least three centuries ago ang 
planted the sacred Pines on Point 
Lobos, Carmel. It has been feared 
that these romantic old Trees might 
one day be sacrificed during some 
hysterical real estate boom, and thoge 
who love their beauty, ancient digni 
and lineage, hoped-to buy the land and 
give it to the State that these granq 
Trees might be preserved. 

The Pine is believed to be the mogt 
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primitive after the Fern period. A 
scientist from the Carnegie Institu- 
tin, Washington, through a certain 
devised instrument, discovered that 
the Pine Trees of California regis- 
tered a minute change in their daily 
circumference. That they registered 
an in-breathing and out-breathing, ex- 
panding at night to absorb all the 
moisture possible, and shrinking 
through evaporation in the daytime 
when exposed to the sun’s rays. 


Many old Cypress of great beauty 
also grow in Monterey County. These 
Trees are very picturesque sharply 
silhouetted against the azure sky and 
tawny sand dunes. No Birds, accord- 
ing to tradition, ever sing in the 
pranches of the Cypress, wherever 

























Historic Old Pines at Carmel 
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they are found growing, and in most 
lands they have ever been a symbol of 
death. Certain it is, whether it be 
imagination or not, there is an atmos- 
phere of somber melancholy about a 
Cypress Tree. 


NATURE is a great book, filled with 
many pages of the most fascinat- 
ing tales for those who can read her 
pages. The forests give a true history 
of evolution in their every leaf and 
twig, no two of which are ever alike 
on any Tree. Each different kind 
seems to have not only its own partic- 
ular language but its own individual 
personality. Some of their stories 
seem to tell of suffering and pain 
through their gnarled and twisted 
branches,—the age-old battle with dis- 





_ Cypress Trees of Monterey breathe the ruggedness of the Pacific 
—(Courtesy Southern Pacific) 
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ease, and the elements. The Indians 
believed that Trees all had a Spirit, 
and when standing beneath some of 
these mighty and ancient monarchs 
of the forest, it is easy to believe that 
there may be a soul and spirit en- 
shrined in each of those immortal 
Trees. 

Cycles are revealed in tree growth; 
in annual rings and other ways giving 
an accurate history covering long pe- 
riods of years. The Trees of Cali- 
fornia record the longest interrupted 
story. Climatic effects can be traced 
in them, according to some author- 
ities; the first attempt to study the 
relation of tree rings to rainfall being 
made by a noted astronomer of Hol- 
land. 

Prof. Douglas of the University of 
Arizona says, in writing of the effect 
of the Sun upon our Weather, that the 
Trees are one of Nature’s great re- 
cording mechanisms, and it was the 
thought of determining the solar ac- 
tivity by the effects of terrestrial 
weather on tree growths that led him 
to further research. He believes the 
annual tree rings are of immense 
value in the study of climate; the 
climatic nature of the rings being the 
most obvious feature. 


This scientist further believes that 
even simple cycles might give a basis 
for long-range weather forecasting 
through the story told by the Trees, 
and claims that an economic value of 
the study of tree rings and climate is 
to be found in this possibility of long- 
range weather forecasting; in the in- 
terrelationship between certain solar 
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and terrestrial activities by aid of the 
remarkable historical writing in Trees. 


wane other interesting Trees grow 
in California, not indigenous to 
the country. A_ great Cedar-of- 
Lebanon,—a tree so often mentioned 
in the Bible,—grows in the corner of 
a garden, near the fence along the 
roadside, in the little city of Santa 
Rosa, California. Beneath the softly- 
sighing branches of his great sentinel, 
gentle Luther Burbank, lover of all 
Nature, was buried in his own garden. 
He planted this tree himself many 
years ago, the seed having been 
brought, so it is alleged, from the Holy 
Land. 

The California climate seems con- 
genial to other strangers that have 
been transplanted from their natural 
homes. Many thousands of Eucalyp- 
tus Trees, of which there are numerous 
varieties, flourish in this state, having 
originally been brought from Aus- 
tralia. Jack London it is claimed, 
made a gift of the Eucalyptus Trees 
growing in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. 


Several varieties of the Acacia also 
thrive in the Golden State, and in the 
early Springtime the many colorful 
flower stands seen on the downtown 
streets of San Francisco are gay with 
huge branches of the small vivid yel- 
low velvety balls of one variety of 





Humboldt County Giant Sequoias 


Acacia, a pleasing contrast to their 
feathery greyish-green foliage. The 
Shittim wood of the Bible is supposed 
to be that of the Acacia, which is also 
used as a symbol in secret organiza- 
tions representing immortality, purity, 
innocence and initiation. 

There is almost no end of romance 
about Trees. They have been a fa- 
vorite theme for stories of every kind 
since remotest antiquity, and have 
been used as sacred symbols through- 
out the ages, as shown in the records 
of every nation of which there are 
any historical accounts. But the im- 
mortal giant Sequoias and other old 
Trees of California with their own 
romantic history and ancient lineage 
seem to eclipse all else that has ever 
been written about Trees. 





Storing Tuberous Plants in Winter 


HE successful wintering of plants 

often gives much concern, as where 
glass houses are few it is a hard matter 
to find accommodation for all the plants 
which are liable to suffer from frost 
and damp during the Winter. Tubers 
possess a great advantage over other 
plants in Winter, for they may be stored 
in a very small space; in fact, many of 
them may be wintered without a glass 
house, and while a fine display of flowers 
or foliage is secured from them in Sum- 
mer, the expense of keeping them in 
Winter is reduced almost to nothing. 


As a rule, tubers are liable to 
from damp in Winter, and this ra 
first thing to guard against. Some great 
ers are in the habit of watering tuberous. 
rooted plants after the foliage has quite 
gone, but this is a mistake, as the roots 
are not active then, and moisture Causes 
them to decay. So soon as the foliage.ig 
dead watering should cease in all Cases 
and a dry soil should be maintained, 

Gloxinias, when in full leaf and bloom 
appear as if any drying off would kil 
them, but few plants enjoy complete rest 
in Winter more, and they should always 
be dried off. They need not be kept in 
the pots in which they have been grow. 
ing unless there is plenty of space fop 
them, and then do not allow the pots to 
stand up in the usual way, but put them 
on their sides under a stage or in a shed 
and keep them in this position without 
water until February or March. So long 
as frost and damp are kept from the 
plants there is no danger of failure, but 
the most economical way of treating 
them is to turn them out of the pots and 
pack them in shallow boxes for the Win. 
ter. A few leaves may be spread on the 
bottom of the box, then a layer of sand, 
after which the tubers should be laid in 
as closely as possible to each other and 
covered with more sand. Two or three 
dozen tubers may be placed in one or two 
boxes in this way and they will keep 
well. It does not matter very much 
where they are placed so long as they 
are not frosted or excited into growth 
prematurely by heat. 


Few plants are more showy in Sum- 
mer than Caladiums. A dozen or two of 
these plants will furnish the glasshouses 
or embellish the dwelling room in a very 
pleasing manner from May until October, 
and yet they might all be kept in a hat 
box from November’ until March. 
Caladium tubers are apt to perish in 
Winter; I have known many failures 
with them at this season, but that was 
mainly caused by the soil in which they 
were growing being watered too freely 
after the leaves had died. The amount 
of watering should be decreased as the 
leaves fade, and by the time the last of 
them has died, the soil should be dust dry. 
So soon as the foliage has died down the 
plants should be laid on. their sides and 
not set upright again until it is time to 
restart them into growth. They will 
not keep well in a low temperature and 
it is not safe to store them where the 
temperature will be less than 55° or 
60°. I have frequently kept them all the 
Winter in the pots, and to economize 
space, I have turned them out of the 
receptacles, shaken every particle of soil 
from the tubers, and stored the latter in 
sand, and they all remained plump and 
healthy until the following Spring. They 
may be put one on the top of another, 
but this is not such a good method as 
placing them in a single layer with the 
crowns facing upwards and covered with 
about two inches of sand. 

It is often difficult to find room for 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias in Winter if 
they are retained in their pots, but they 
may be wintered admirably in sand. 
Choice, named varieties may be put in 
a single layer in a shallow box, but those 
which have been growing in the flower 
beds may be stored in boxes with dry 
sand between them, although great care 
must be taken that damp does not reach 
them when they are stored in this way. 


JAMES A. Paice, In The Gardener's 
Chronicle, (English) 
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Growing Flowers Near the Street 
BY H. W. BLANDING, (West. N.Y.) 


Flowers with Everybody” in the 

January (1925) FLOWER GROWER 
was of considerable interest to me, 
inasmuch as for the last two or three 
years I have been growing flowers in 
my garden just inside the walk and 
also on the narrow strip of ground 
between the sidewalk and the street. 


The first year or two I had quite an 
assortment of flowers outside the 
walk; consisting of Castor-oil Beans, 
Firebush, Coleus, Asters, Balsams, 
etc. While in my garden plot just in- 
side the walk was an even greater 
assortment, including Sweet Peas, 
Dahlias and Gladiolus. 


Although the place is left entirely 
alone for about eleven hours per day, 
six days a week, and there are no 
walls or fences to prevent, I have no- 
ticed no appreciable loss of flowers, 
except perhaps occasionally a stem or 
two showing where some person or 
child had taken one or two flowers. Of 
course there is comparatively little 
traffic on my street which is merely a 
short one, still it is but two or three 
hundred feet from busy Main Street, 
over whose sidewalks pass a large 
number of people during the day, and 
over whose pavement passes prac- 
tically all the automobile tourists from 
eastern and western points, fifty or 
sixty or more cars a minute being but 
a common thing in the summer 
months. 


The article above referred to names 
a number of plants and flowers which 
he considers best adapted for exposed 
places, but fails to mention one with 
which I experimented the past Sum- 
mer on the plot between the sidewalk 
and the street, and which has proven 
extremely attractive to myself and 
others. I allude to the Portulaca 
which has the virtue of doing well, if 
not better, upon poor soil and which 
prefers bright, sunny locations. 


Last Spring I purchased about a 
dollar’s worth of seed and sowed it 
outside the walk, occupying a space 
about six feet wide and perhaps sixty 
feet long. As I sowed it deeper than 


Tr ARTICLE “Trusting Your 


Portulacas from a distance of 32 inches; 
the blooms appear larger and more distinct 


I. should ever do again, it was rather 
slow in coming up but in course of 
time it came through all right and 
soon covered this plot of ground al- 
most entirely. 


But what a sight to behold when 
they commenced to bloom! Although 
the seed was bought as from double 
varieties, about half or more proved 
single, which I understand is a com- 
mon occurrence. Each summer day 
brought forth a million blooms, (more 
or less,) producing what one flower- 
lover pronounced “the prettiest sight 
in town.” At least eight or ten shades 
and colors, single and double, they 
bloomed all Summer long and almost 
till frost came. 


Although doing the best on bright 
sunny days, cloudy days were not en- 
tirely a disappointment as they opened 
more slowly and remained open later 
in the evening. In fact, the only times 
I saw them at their best myself was 
largely in the evenings of cloudy days 
and upon bright Sundays, other days 
they were tightly closed when I ar- 
rived home at night. They most cer- 
tainly made a very brilliant spot of 
color and were much in evidence from 
nearby Main Street and attracted 
much attention from all who saw 
them. 


One good feature of the Portulacas 
is the fact that they are, to a great 
extent, self-seeding and will come up 
year after year in the same spot of 
ground, but still they are not difficult 
to dispose of, if pulled and put in a 
dry place where they may wither. 
They hardly merit the reputation 
given the “Pusley” or Purslane, of the 
same plant family, of which an old 
German farmer said, “You turn him 
on his back and he’ll grow.” 

Although this spot of ground was 
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thickly carpeted with blooms all Sum- 
mer, still I saw no signs of their be- 
ing molested, although perhaps the 
fact that they are not suitable for 
cut flowers had something to do with 
the matter. Still, not all could be ex- 
pected to know this fact. 

To all having such exposed or va- 
cant spaces to fill with flowers, I can 
strongly recommend the Portulaca as 
it will many times repay the small 
cost and the trifling amount of work 
involved. 


This coming Summer I shall again 
plant Portulacas on this strip and ex- 
tend it to the full width of the lot, also 
“by request,” over in front of my next- 
door neighbor’s lot, thus making a 
solid mat of flowers over a hundred 
feet in length, which I can easily im- 
agine, will make a sight well worth 
seeing, and in my estimation, pro- 
ducing a more interesting and beauti- 
ful sight than a mere strip of grass 
could ever do, and useful as a real 
adornment accordingly. 





Fall Weather in Wisconsin 


We had an abundance of rain up 
to the middle of May and then had a 
chance to have the garden plowed, but 
before we did much planting, we had 
more rain, and did not get all planted 
until June. 


During June, we had three light 
rains, the last on the 21st. The ther- 
mometer was down to 28 the morning 
of June 15th. From the 21st, we had 
no rain to speak of until September 
8th, when 614” fell in one night. On 
September 17th, we had 31%”, and 
from that date until October 11th, 
there was plenty of rain, a total of 
1514” in about a month. 


Since October 1ith, we have had no 
rain, but it has been perfectly clear up 
to the last of the month. Surely a 
most unusual Fall. 

J. W. LAUGHLIN 















View from the street, looking toward my small Garden; show- 


ing the great multitude of blooms upon the Portulacas outside 
the walk. Also a part of my Gladioli just within the walk 
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Walden Pond,—Made Famous by Thoreau* 


BY HERBERT W. GLEASON 
(In The Boston Transcript) 


HE pond owes by far the greater 

bulk of its fame to Henry Thoreau. 

Himself a native of Concord—the 
only one among that goodly company 
of poets and philosophers who possessed 
such endowment—he was familiar from 
earliest childhood with its potent appeal. 
As a boy, he was prompt to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to visit its 
shores, enjoying freely its offerings in 
the way of boating, bathing, fishing and 
skating, while the surrounding forest 
furnished him with an endless store of 
subjects for observation and study. He 
has left us only fragmentary references 
to his early days, but an occasional 
record in his journal gives us a hint as 
to the place which the pond held even 
then in his affection. 

To convey any adequate idea of the 
pond as it was in Thoreau’s day one 
would need to quote whole pages and 
even chapters from “Walden.” His de- 
scriptions are simply unrivaled; and al- 
though various writers since his time 
have given us word-pictures of the pond, 
he alone has caught its real atmosphere 
and visualized it for us truly. 

There are still living in Concord a 
very few elderly people who clearly re- 
call the aspect of the pond as it was 
when Thoreau occupied his solitary house 
by its shore. Their testimony is that 
it was wonderfully beautiful. One of 
these remembers distinctly how, as a 
little child, she took her father’s hand 
and went with him through the woods 
on a visit to Thoreau, and how impressed 
she was with the splendid forest growth 
surrounding the pond. But even in 
Thoreau’s time this forest came under 
the baleful influence of the woodman’s 
axe. 


Another change, not quite so obvious, 
which has come about with the passing 
years, is with respect to fishing in the 
pond. The numerous references which 
Thoreau has to this sport, both on the 
part of himself and others, indicate that 
in his day Walden fishermen were far 
more numerous and their efforts far bet- 
ter rewarded than is the case today. 
The Pickerel of Walden, whose several 
varieties and beautiful coloring he has 
described at length, have long been ab- 
sent from the pond. Perch and “Shiners” 
are still found, though in much reduced 
population. 

Of the wild denizens of the forest, in 
whose presence and friendship Thoreau 
delighted, the Fox still persists, in spite 
of his human and canine foes. It is 
rare that one gets a glimpse of Reynard 
himself, but in the Winter, after a fresh 
fall of snow, his tracks are considerably 
in evidence, both along the woodland 
paths and across the pond. Rabbits give 
the same token of their presence, though 
probably they are much less numerous 
than in that day when one of them, un- 
invited, took up its abode beneath Thor- 
eau’s house. 

But the greatest change in Walden 
Pond, comparing Thoreau’s day with 
ours, is in the creation by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature of the Walden Pond 
state reservation. And it is a change 
very much for the better. For many 
years there has been the wish on the 
part of a great many people, not only 
Concord residents but people living far 


away who have never seen Walden Pond, 
that the pond and its surroundings could 
be constituted a perpetual memorial to 
Emerson and Thoreau, to be maintained 
so far as possible in its original primi- 
tive condition. For a while the Walden 
Pond Protective association, a voluntary 
organization of public-spirited citizens 
of Concord, assumed the duties of care- 
taker and sought to prevent vandalism, 
and injury from fire; but with the ad- 
vent of automobiles and the greatly in- 
creased number of visitors to the pond, 
many of whom were utterly indifferent 
to the associations of the place, it was 
found that some more systematic and 
thorough method of protecting the pond 
must be devised. A sale of some of the 
land close by the pond to parties who 
planned to cut it up into house lots and 
also build a sanitarium aroused appre- 
hension; and when this land fortunately 
came into the market again it was 
promptly bought up by some of the 
owners of other land bordering the pond. 
When it was finally decided, after consid- 
erable discussion, that the best course 
would be for the state to take over the 
area and make it a public park, these 
owners agreed to deed their holdings to 
the state, with certain specified restric- 
tions, and a bill was prepared which was 
finally passed by the Legislature in 
June, 1922, creating the Walden Pond 
State Reservation. The land thus deeded 
to the state included all the land border- 
ing the pond, amounting to a little over 
eighty acres, with the exception of a 
very small strip along the western shore 
belonging to the Boston & Maine rail- 
road. No record was kept of the number 
of bathers last Summer, but the number 
ran well into the thousands every week. 
The two bath-houses provided by the 
state were oftentimes inadequate to ac- 
commodate all those who sought to take 
. “| into the sweet waters of Walden 
ond. 


The act of the Legislature creating 
the reservation vests its control and 
management in the hands of the County 
Commissioners of Middlesex County, 
who, for the purposes of the act are 
known as the Walden Pond State Reser- 
vation Commission. The program which 
the Commission has adopted for the im- 
provement and development of the park 
is a commendable one, and bids fair to 
accomplish much toward the restoration 
of the pond and its surroundings to that 
condition of sylvan beauty which pre- 
vailed during the time of Emerson and 
Thoreau. All the dead trees are being 
cut down and removed, together with all 
the dead-and-down stuff which in places 
is unpleasantly conspicuous, and so far 
as possible all waste material is being 
carried away and suitably disposed of. 
A plan for the reforesting of the area 
is about to be adopted, in conjunction 
with the State Forestry Commission, and 
while this is a project which will re- 
quire some years for its fulfillment it 
cannot be begun any too soon. The 
bathing beach and its adjuncts are to 
be given special attention, with increased 
facilities both for bathing and boating. 
The steep, sandy slope above the beach 
is to be covered with sod, and a wide 
rustic pathway descending to the beach, 
together with substantial benches along 
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the shore, are already completed, 
space along the highway which is 
— ch — Sear is being 
graded and made otherwise m : 
able. a 

An important and highly usefy) item 
in the park’s equipment is the lacing 
of one of the stations of the State Police 
directly across the highway from the 
bathing beach. The commission jg th 
relieved of the expense of Policing ¥ 
park—that is, in connection with 
bathing beach, where service of 4; 
character is most frequently required— 
and while the members of the patro} are 
not authorized to enforce the park 
lations as such they are empowered to 
enforce the laws of the commonwealth 
under all conditions. 


There is, unfortunately, a real mena 
to the park in the building of 
shacks, “hot-dog” stands, etc., along the 
highway on private land adjoining the 
Reservation. There already threatens 
the beginning of a Coney Island settle. 
ment which augurs ill for the main. 
tenance of the park according to the 
character indicated by the donors of the 
land. The only way to prevent this wij 
be for the state to acquire a strip of 
land along both sides of the highway ang 
extending in either direction a sufficient 
distance to make this sort of architee. 
ture, with its undesirable accompani- 
ments, impossible. There should be an 
establishment in close connection with 
the bathing rooms where lunches and 
soft drinks, etc., may be purchased, bath- 
ing suits rented, etc., but such an estab. 
lishment should be let out to some con- 









(Continued, next page Col. 2) 





*The following is taken mostly from Johnson's 
Encyclopaedia: 

Henry David Thoreau, author, born at Concord, 
Mass., July 17, 1817, was son of John Thoreay 
and Cynthia Dunbar. His father was a pencil 
maker at Concord, and Henry learned the art 
while fitting for college; and practiced it, with 
the preparation of finely ground graphite for 
electrotyping, until a year before his death, 
He graduated from Harvard in 1837 and was a 
private tutor for years. Was an inmate in Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s family 1841-1843 and later again 
1847-8. Lived in his cabin at Walden Pond from 
July 1845 to September 1847. 

Had been a close student of Greek in college, 
and read much in Latin and French, formed his 
own style on classic and French models, taking 
great pains with everything he wrote. Kepta 
Journal from 1837 up to his last illness and made 
up his essays and books mainly from this 
Journal. He only published 2 vols. viz., “Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” and 
“Walden,” (partly written while living at the 
pond, but edited later and published in 1854), 
Many essays and poems have been collected since 
his death and published. 

Thoreau lived simply, but seldom alone, always 
supported himself by the work of his hands o 
otherwise, was a good surveyor, and mechanic; 
a good citizen, a valued friend and devoted to 
the comfort of his family. He never married, 
partly from an early disappointment in love 
He was original and somewhat eccentric, but 
never misanthropic or morose. His intellectuality 
is reflected in his writings, which have steadily 
gained in favor since his death. Although often 
stated, it is not true that Thoreau never voted o 
attended church, paid no taxes and never used 
a gun. 

He is buried at Concord, near the graves of 
Emerson, Alcott, Hawthorne and Waf8son, his 
congenial friends. 

John Burroughs referred to Thoreau as “prob 
ably the wildest civilized man this country has 
produced, adding to the shyness of the hermit and 
woodsman the wildness of the poet, and to the 
wildness of the poet the greater ferity and elusive 
ness of the mystic. An extreme product of civil 
ization and of modern culture, he was yet as ul 
touched by the worldly and commercial spirit 
of his age and country as any red man that ever 
haunted the shores of his native stream. He 
put the whole of Nature between himself and 
his fellows. A man of the strongest local attach 
ments,—his spirit was as restless and as im 
patient of restraint as any nomad or Tartat 
that ever lived.’ 
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An Experience with Poinsettias 
BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


T WAS in May that three or four 

pare lengths of the last year’s new 

growth of Poinsettia limbs were 
cut from a large shrub in California, 
jaced in a long section of pasteboard 
tubing, such as is used in mailing 
photographs, and mailed to a friend in 
Indiana: The ends of the limbs were 
sealed with sealing wax. heated over a 
candle flame before putting in the tube 
to prevent “bleeding,” as the milky 
juice of the shrub runs out very 
quickly. The consignee, whom we 
shall call Mrs. Wren, received _the 
“sticks” in their pasteboard container 
in due time and cut each one of them 
Some of them she cut in 
three. This made a number of pieces 
about a foot long. She also cut off the 
sealed ends. 

Then she stuck the pieces in the hot 
bed and awaited results. Very soon 
leaves began to sprout on the bare 
twigs, and in due time roots developed. 
The leaves usually sprout before the 
roots appear. Sometimes a sort of 
nodule appears on the end of the slip 
that is in the ground. 

When the leaves had pretty well de- 
veloped, the little plants were placed 
in pots or some sort of container, and 
kept in the house for a time. When 
Mrs. Wren deemed that they would 
bear the change she placed the pots on 
a table in the yard, where they throve 
and looked very promising. 

It was her hope to have them in 
bloom by Christmas, but bad luck 
seemed to follow them from the first. 
A wind overturned some of them and 
ruined their career. Almost all of the 
slips had grown, and probably all 
would have bloomed had not a series 
of accidents befallen them. 

Still, a half-dozen or more survived 
this upheaval in their peaceful midst, 
and as Winter drew near and the 
plants had to be moved indoors, there 
were still three or four. These had 
grown and made large thrifty-looking 
plants, sending up stalks from the side 
of the parent stem. It is probable 
that they should have been kept in a 
cool place where their growth would 
have been retarded for a time, for the 
survivors seemed bent on putting out 
their vivid whorls of crimson leaves 
before their owner was ready for them 
to do so. 


Nevertheless the “blooms,” as we 
shall call the involucre of red leaves 
for convenience, were so large and 
splendid, that the grower felt repaid 
for her care and attention. And the 
writer believes that it was really some- 
thing of a feat to send bare sticks 
across the continent—they would prob- 
ably have done as well if they had 
gone all the way across—and have 
them grow and bloom. Especially to 
have so many of them grow, as very 
few of them died a “natural” death. 
Only the new wood was sent in this 


case, and whether the old would have 
done any better or not so well is a 
matter of conjecture. Some growers 
think that a new branch set on a short 
length of the old wood to place in the 
ground is best. 


It is best to let the Poinsettia grow 
in the open ground for a time in Sum- 
mer, even if they are slips, and are 
later to be placed in pots for Winter 
and Christmas blooming. Some the 
writer has grown seem to develop very 
long roots and to show a tendency to 
get root-bound if left all the Summer 
in pots. When they do this, the leaves 
turn yellow and the plant looks sickly. 





Walden Pond 


(Continued from page 550) 
cessioner who would operate it under 
direct supervision of the Reservation 
Commission. One or these “hot-dog” 
stands, by the way, which was erected 
soon after the creation of the Reserva- 
tion, bore the appellation in iarge letters 
of “Thoreau’s Rest!” This appropria- 
tion of Thoreau’s name for such a pur- 
pose scandalized a good many people, 
and perhaps the proprietor was made to 
realize his mistake, or else there was a 
change of management, for the name 
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was afterwards 
Breezes.” 


The name of Thoreau is not always 
a name to conjure with among the visi- 
tors to Walden Pond. A short time ago 
a friend of the writer from Chicago, who 
had long been interested in Thoreau’s 
personality and his writings, made a trip 
to Concord and there, he found a picnic 
company of young people on the shore 
chaperoned by a lady of whom he in- 


altered to “Walden 


quired the way to the site of Thoreau’s 


house. “Oh,” was the response, “we are 
only summering here. We are not ac- 
quainted with the local inhabitants!” 


No one who has the least spark of 
appreciation of natural beauty can visit 
Walden Pond without being impressed 
with its loveliness. John Muir, who 
visited the pond in June, 1893, in com- 
pany with Robert Underwood Johnson, 


wrote home to his wife: 


“We walked through the woods to 
Walden Pond. It is a beautiful lake, 
about half a mile long, fairly embosomed 
like a bright dark eye in wooded hills of 
smooth moraine gravel and sand, and 
with a rich leafy undergrowth of Huckle- 
berry, Willow and young Oak bushes, 
etc., and grass and flowers in rich va- 
riety. No wonder Thoreau lived here 
two years. I could have enjoyed living 
here two hundred years or two thou- 
sand!” 

Ever since the first human footsteps 
trod its shore Walden has been recog- 
nized as “a thing of beauty.” Under 
its present auspices it promises to prove 
in reality “a joy torever.” 





Propagating Asphodelus 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


SPHODELINES are showy plants 
for the perennial border, large 
rock garden, or wild garden, 

There are several varieties, and all are 
easily raised from seed, which can be 
sown outside in May or June, in drills 
or boxes. 

Seed can also be started in the hot- 
bed in early Spring. Asphodelus ram- 
osus is a white-flowered variety; A. 
creticus and A. liburnicus, pale yel- 


low; and A. luteus, golden-yellow. 

Old plants can be divided in early 
ae and will make strong plants by 

all. 

The diagram shows propagation by 
seed, sown in boxes, in early Spring, 
then transplanted into other boxes, A, 
when the seedlings are about size of 
C. In May, these are set out in the 
nursery row, B, where the plants 
flower during the second year. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Do Not Hibernate! There is 
Danger in Indoor Living 


HE winter months in the North Temperate Zone, 
mean, to a great many people, indoor living; and 
indoor living usually means a great loss of vital- 
ity. But it need not;—it depends on the individual. 
If living rooms are kept tightly closed it means 
an accumulation of poisonous gases; but ventilation 
must not be overdone as it is likely to cause draughts; 
and a “beastly draught,” as the Englishman says, is a 
dangerous thing to a person living indoors. Get ven- 
tilation without rapid circulation of air if possible, 
but get ventilation in some way; and especially dur- 
ing the sleeping hours should the room be open to the 
outer air. 


The Editor’s father used to say that the farmers 
in Northern New York “hibernated” during the Win- 
ter. He meant that with little work to do they sat 
around the house and were, for the most part, dead 
to activity. This is not as much a fact now as it was 
forty or fifty years ago, but it is still partly so, and 
the farmers are not the only ones who “hibernate.” 


Do not “HIBERNATE!” Get out into the open 
at every opportunity. Accustom yourself to exposure 
to the air. Do not imagine that you are cold and 
shiver and comment on how cold it is, but harden 
yourself to the rigors of Winter. These same rigors 
are what give men rich, red blood, and the inspiration 
to do things. 


NOW, my friends in the South and Southwest, do 
not imagine that I am talking against your delight- 
ful winter climate. I am only stating facts. For some 
people the cold Northern climate will not do;—they 
cannot stand it. But then, even so, it is largely a 
question of mental attitude. 

Think it over and do something about it. Under- 
take some activity which you can carry out continu- 
ously. 

The Editor’s remedy for poor circulation of blood 
is to rise at five o’clock in the morning and make a 
trip to the office, a big quarter of a mile distant, 
before breakfast; and regardless of what the weather 
is. My self-imposed task of looking after the heating 
boiler the first thing in the morning and the last thing 
at night before retiring, gives me two trips of this 
kind during the day, and as stated, regardless of 
weather conditions, Since I undertook this work, 


my general health has been better and I am abje to 
do more work than I have ever done before. 
early morning and late at night trips with my Great 
Dane as a companion may have something to do With 
the improved health. 

Perhaps you can figure out some similar activity 
with a reasonable excuse for its doing. A bank 
cashier took a morning paper delivery route for +; 
very purpose. That fellow not only had some “guts” 
but I am sure he had better health. 


MADISON Coopgp 





Strive for “The Balanced Viewpoint” 


A reader in Oak Forest, IIl., is surely getting 
something out of THE FLOWER GROWER besides hop. 
ticultural and floral lore. She writes me as follows. 

“THE FLOWER GROWER has lost none of its interest 
for us, in fact, I think it improves all the time. I am 
trying to cultivate your “balanced viewpoint” for | 
believe in it most heartily, but when Grasshoppers 
eat my Gladioli, or when I discover a Worm feasting 
on a bud of a pet Rose,—or if I accidentally encounter 
a Snake (of which I have always had the most abject 
terror) even if it be a small Garter Snake, the balance 
of my viewpoint is upset at least temporarily. How. 
ever, I am making progress, and hope to overcome 
some things that have been almost inherent.” 


Sometimes when I am talking about a “sane out 
look on life,” “the balanced viewpoint,” and offer 
simple-minded suggestions as an inspiration for bet. 
ter things in general; and when I repeat such things 
from month to month, it almost seems as though ] 
was too persistent, not to say a little tiresome at 
times. But then, I know that this kind of talk wil 
bear repeating, and that it needs to be repeated if it 
is to impress any considerable number of people, and 
perform a really important mission. 


There is no joke about “The Balanced Viewpoint.” 
It is one of the most important subjects that may hk 
considered by the individual! Have you, yourself, 
“The Balanced Viewpoint?” Do you meet the whims 
of others with tolerance? Can you let a Snake depart 
in peace when he crosses your path? There ar 
numerous other tests of “The Balanced Viewpoint.” 
It is all based on tolerance and a rather wide per 
spective of the general scheme of things. ‘Too many 
people retain the narrow viewpoint. Do not be on 
of those few! Do not let your likes and dislikes rm 
away with you! 


Strive for “The Balanced Viewpoint.” You may 
never attain it in this life, but the nearer you ap 
proach it, the better your chances for advancement 
in a life to come. 

MADISON COOPER 





Power vs. Hand 


THIS is an age of machinery, and mankind has beet, 
and is being, emancipated from the grinding ant 
degrading labor of past ages. Looking back over the 
centuries one can see human beings toiling as slave 
and like cattle. In no enlightened country on earth, 
and in fact in few cases, is this prevalent now. 
Primitive man found great difficulty in gaining 
a mere sustenance, while civilized man of the present 
finds the gaining of a living one of the lesser of his 
anxieties. That our present civilization is not an ub 
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essing, however, may readily be admitted. 
ee ation, prod especially the mechanical arts of 
civilization, have made progress which has been much 
too rapid in proportion to the true education of man. 
Today, men find themselves able to control enormous 
energy in the form of great machines, and we might 
say they do not know how to properly direct these 
machines. Machines produce many things which are 
detrimental to the human race. cn 
It is like children being placed in the position of 
grown people; or, as in many cases, like the younger 
members of a family suddenly coming into posses- 
sion of the family estate. They simply make a mess 
4 ied while it is predicted on all sides that we are 
only on the eve of still greater discoveries and de- 
velopment, is it not as likely that we are on the eve 
of some tremendous setback in our so-called civiliza- 
tion? History records many times how those who 
come into possession of wealth, affluence and position, 
have been promptly set back in the class when they 
fail to make good use of their opportunities. 


While my own vision is not sufficiently large to 
say that man is not making the most of his opportu- 
nities, it would really seem that progress in some 
directions has been too rapid for our mental, moral 
and spiritual development. No living person can 
pass on such a matter with any assurance of authority 
or certainty, but it is well that we all give thought to 
the subject, and incidentally that we try to improve 
our own opportunities and also assist others to im- 
prove theirs. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Tribute and An Appreciation 


RIENDS of THE FLOWER GROWER do not hesitate 

F to say a good word for it on occasion and many 

of them are not at all mild in their praise. But 

the real compliment of compliments has come to me 

to-day in a letter from the state of Maine, which, with 

a remittance for five years’ subscription, is as 
follows: 

“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER and other folks’ cats 
and dogs and birds and flowers, etc., and the Editor’s 
ability to say ‘I DON’T know,’ when he DON’T; and ‘I DO 
know,’ when he DOES! !” 


Now, friends, of all the compiiments that have 
come to me in my editorial experience, none could be 
more appreciative than this and I will tell you why: 
Few people are willing to say, “I don’t know,” when 
they are ignorant of the subject under consideration, 
and it takes real courage to do it, especially some- 
times. Ninety-nine people out of one hundred hide 
their ignorance where it is possible to do so. 

Then the reverse,—in not hesitating to declare 
oneself when one is reasonably sure of his ground. 
This is also a decided compliment because many peo- 
ple when they really know a subject lack what is 
called “courage of their convictions.” In short, they 
are timid about expressing themselves for fear it 
may hurt them or hurt another. 

And, this gives me an opportunity to deliver a 
brief lecture on humility, honesty and simple-minded- 
ness. 


THE man or woman, admitting ignorance, who will 
seek in a humble spirit for enlightment, is sure 
to get what is asked for. An occasional rebuff does 
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not hurt any, and perhaps sometimes we need these 
rebuffs to deepen our humility. 

When we express ourselves in perhaps too certain 
a manner sometimes we get beyond our depth and 
assume a knowledge which we do not possess. Then 
if we get called down we know what it is for, and 
here again we are taught humility. 


And with it all, the simple-minded individual is 
the one who gains knowledge. It is well that we 
should not assume that we know too much, and the 
way to gain information is to ask questions or admit 
our ignorance, knowing that some friend will en- 
lighten us. 


But a final word of caution: There is no reason 
why we should not know what we know, even though 
what we know today may be wrong tomorrow. In 
short, if we have not the “courage of our convictions” 
and are not willing to express ourselves, we command 
no respect and get little attention. 


Between these extremes, which I have briefly ex- 
plained, there is the well-balanced viewpoint about 
which I have told you these many moons; and we 
should at all times be quick to reverse or change our 
judgement as changing facts demand. 


MADISON COOPER 





Fixed Opinions? No! ; 


A dear lady out in the big city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
writes me that she has too many fixed opinions of 
her own to care to read about my “decisive” ones. 
The word decisive is not exactly right in that con- 
nection, but it is near enough. 

But I deny the accusation completely. If there is 
one quality I lack, it is opinions of a positive and de- 
cidedly fixed character; and I can prove it by re- 
ferring to my editorial columns. Occasionally when 
I make some rather positive statements I am nearly 
always inclined to qualify them. My sixty years of 
experience have taught me to limit or qualify state- 
ments and not be too sure in making them. It has 
also made me less resentful toward the whims, idio- 
syncracies, fancies, and mere foolishness of human- 
ity; and it makes me at sixty, less positive than I 
was at thirty. 


Thank you, my dear lady, for your kindly thought. 
It gives me a chance to defend myself: Not many 
readers will accuse me of “decisive” opinions. 


MADISON COOPER 





Yuletide Greetings 


There’s a note of sweetest music 
Rising, rising everywhere! 

If you listen you can hear it, 
For it’s filling all the air! 


On the heartstrings it is playing 
Of a nation—aye, a world! 
Every voice will join the chorus! 
Every banner is unfurled! 


And the words—O do you hear them? 
Do you hear them ringing true? 
“Peace on Earth,” “Good Will,” 

and blessings— 
Merry Christmas, Friend, to you! 


BESSIE EVANGELINE MURCH 
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A Vegetable Diet Best 


IF I WERE a real poet I would write a lyric on the 
fruits of the field and forest. The reason I so much 
like THE FLOWER GROWER is that it is a continuous 
song of the beauty and blessedness of the multitudi- 
nous garments and ornamentation of the earth. 

How is it then, I ask, that men have taken on so 
much of savagery ;—how has it come about that they 
make flesh a principal part of their diet? Of course 
we have all read “Elia’s Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 
but was there a similar accident away back in the 
ages that gave men the idea of killing and eating all 
sorts of animals? A human being is not particularly 
adapted to preying upon the living and eating their 
flesh. His teeth are not so well fitted for cutting and 
grinding flesh as they are for vegetable food. 

Long ago, as we read, Cain and Abel fetched gifts 
to the altar, and Abel, bringing the first fruits of his 
flock, got the commendation, while Cain with his first 
fruits of the field was turned down. It thus appears 
that agriculture got the go-by and needed “relief 
measures” pretty far back. My sympathy has always 
been with Cain; in my opinion and tastes, his offering 
was more savory and healthful than the roast meat. 
I am no vegetarian crank, but I just do not relish 
flesh, fowl or fish; milk, cream and butter with now 
and then an egg, are all the animal food I care for. 
Certainly the odor of butchered food is enough to turn 
one’s stomach; to dress poultry and fish is sickening, 
and a packing-house is the limit of olfactory endur- 
ance, 


Here is another query: Why is it that people eat 
the flesh of only such animals as subsist chiefly, or 
entirely, on vegetable food, and reject the carnivora? 
Is it because these animals have an offensive breath 
and body odor? If so, what about the effect on people 
of eating flesh? 


There is one more conundrum: Why is it that in- 
fant mammals live on animal matter—milk or egg— 
for a short time, but reject it as soon as they get their 
teeth? Is man the only animal that lacks the sense 
to quit it after teething? 

GEO. W. BORDEN 





The Fragrant Garden 


T HAS been said that we are fast drifting toward 
an age of Flowers that will have no fragrance. 
No profusion of blossoms, no exquisite coloring, or 
vigor of growth, can take the place of a lack of 
fragrance. 

How keen the disappointment, when we are shown 
a wonderful Rose of rare coloring and perfect form, 
to find its gorgeous petals yield no perfume. One may 
tire of brilliant coloring and of showy effects, but 
the garden that has the sweet-smelling flowers will 
never lack appreciation. When the Rose is mentioned 
we at once associate it with sweetness. We love 
Flowers for their fragrance, even though they are 
not very beautiful, but when they are fragrant as 
well as beautiful our enthusiasm knows no bounds. 

Plant the old-fashioned fragrant ones even though 
the catalogues tell you wonderful stories about the 
newer, larger, varieties. They may be charming to 
look upon, but Flowers that are not sweet fail to 
satisfy, because in striving to produce a larger 
Flower, with more gorgeous coloring, the rare fra- 
grance has been lost. The smaller Flowers have 
usually the sweetest perfume. The very names of 
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Mignonette, Lily-of-the-Valley, Lilac, Rose, Pinks 
and Stocks of our mothers’ gardens, bring to our 
memory the recollection of sweet-laden breezes 

no quality in the Flowers of our youth strikes th 
chord of remembrance with as true a touch ag fra: 
grance. 

If you have only limited space for a garden, choose 
Flowers that are fragrant! If you are Planning 
Rose-garden, buy the varieties that will delight you 
with a rare perfume. 

JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 





Cat and Dog Poisoners 


If there is anything more contemptible, inhuman 
and, indeed, altogether savage, than the cat or dog 
poisoner, this Editor does not recall it at the moment. 
Even admitting that Dogs and Cats in the congested 
confines of a city or large town are a decided nuisance 
in many cases, it is well that we ponder the subject 
before taking rash or inhuman steps. 


A subscriber at Salt Lake City, Utah, recently 
writes that he is afflicted with a terrible pest of 
Gophers and that he cannot keep Cats because some. 
one is poisoning them continually; that he has lost 
three in two years in this way. 

Surely no Nature Lover will ever be guilty of kill- 
ing his neighbors’ Cats, even though they are a 
nuisance to him, nor his Dog; whether by shooting, 
which is in a way manly compared with poisoning; 
or by poisoning, which is contemptible and cowardly, 

And if a cat or dog poisoner can look forward toa 
future life, I am just wondering what he is figuring 
out for himself. Such people do not think. If they 
do, they imagine themselves as superior beings not 
subject to the rules of the game which apply to others 
of their species and other species of the works of 
Nature. The rule of compensation is always at work. 
Dog or cat poisoners may have some useful lessons 
to learn in a future life which may be surprising to 
them, and the learning of those lessons is not likely 
to be easy traveling. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Hardy (?) Gladiolus 


oo time to time, correspondents write me that they 
have had Gladiolus bulbs stay in the ground all Winter 
and grow vigorously in the Spring. This to them seems 
to mean that those particular Gladiolus bulbs are hardy. 
It proves nothing of the sort! 

I have been growing Glads for more than 20 years, and 
for ten years or more on a rather large scale. Every 
Winter some bulbs are overlooked in digging, and, of 
course, numerous bulblets are left in the ground. Where 
snow is on the ground and the ground does not freeze 
during the Winter, bulblets germinate and grow like weeds 
in the Spring; whereas if the ground is bare and freezes 
solidly during the Winter, the bulblets do not grow. 

It seems to me that the above is an outline statement of 
the facts as they exist, and to continue the discussion of 
the so-called hardy Gladiolus, and cite as a proof that the 
Glad is hardy, or may be made hardy if it stays in the 
ground all Winter, is quite futile, and a great waste of 
time. 

But I do not want it understood that I am dogmatic or 
arbitrary in a matter of this kind. I only believe in stat- 
ing facts as they exist and not imagining conditions that 
do not exist. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Goleinrs 
The Old Songs 


IS not often that the “answer” to an old song is as 
Posed as the original, but this one seems to be, notwith- 
standing the rather lame explanation about the lone grave. 

A teacher in New York City says, regarding this de- 

rtment, that “there’s so much lost motion because people 
don’t know what has already been done by scholars,” re- 
ferring to Prof. Child’s compilation of English and Scot- 
tish ballads. Whatever certain readers may feel about it, 
it leaves me untouched. I am not trying to get together 
all or any considerable part of any particular class of Old 
Songs. My knowledge of the subject is of the shotgun 
variety—covers a lot of territory but doesn’t go very deep. 
I am interested in old songs from a purely sentimental 
standpoint, and if the version Grandma sang me to sleep 
with is an imperfect one, I am not greatly worried. The 
point is that I can remember having heard Grandma sing 


ANSWER TO “THE GYPSY’S WARNING” 


Lady, heed thee not her warning, 
Trust me, thou shalt find me true; 
Constant as the light of morning 
I will ever be to you. 

Lady, I will not deceive thee, 

Fill thy guiltless heart with woe. 
Trust me, lady, and believe me; 
Sorrow thou shalt never know. 


Down beside the rolling river, 

Where the dark green Willow weeps; 
Where the leafy branches quiver, 
There a lovely maiden sleeps. 

In the morn a lonely stranger 

Comes and lingers many hours; 
Lady, he’s no heartless ranger, 

For he strews her grave with flowers. 


Lady, every joy would perish, 
Pleasure all would wither fast, 

If no heart could love and cherish 

In this world of storm and blast. 
E’en the stars that gleam above thee 
Shine the brightest in the night; 

So will he who fondly loves thee, 

In the darkness be thy light. 


Lady, heed thee not her warning. 
Lay thy soft, white hand in mine; 
For I seek no fairer laurel 

Than the constant love of thine. 
Where the silyer moonlight brightens, 
Thou shalt slumber on my breast; 
Tender words thy soul enlighten, 
Lull thy spirit into rest. 


Which is a delicate and fanciful way of approaching 
the subject. 
W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 


Address all communications for this department to Mr. 
Bridwell as above. 





Optical Illusion or Magnetism? 


A FEW miles south of Watertown, N.Y., on the 

state road to Syracuse, is a hill which has been 
dubbed “Hoodoo Hill.” The name is not very appro- 
priate perhaps, but it serves to point out that this 
particular hill is quite unusual. I have been thinking 
to put the facts before my readers, asking for an ex- 
planation, but along comes an article in The Path- 
finder about a certain alleged magnetic hill in Holly- 
wood, Calif., which assumes to give an explanation 
of the very phenomenon, or optical illusion, or what- 
ever it is, that I have been puzzling over these many 
moons. 


My hill is not a steep one, and the first time I 
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drove over it my motor behaved so badly, and my 
speed slowed down so markedly, that I thought some- 
thing was wrong with the mechanism and stopped 
the car, got out, and “took a look.” But there was 
nothing the matter, and I went on to Syracuse. The 
same thing happened the second time, and then I 
thought there must be something unusual about that 
particular hill. 


Up to this time I had not compared experiences 
with other drivers, but others state they have had 
the same experience and they do not pretend to offer 
an explanation. As Iam a bit hardheaded and would 
naturally try to explain such an occurrence by the 
optical illusion theory, that is what I tried to apply 
to it in this particular case, but it would not work. 
Subsequent trips over the hill brought similar re- 
sults, but not quite so startling, as I was on my guard 
and governed the motor accordingly. But that the 
hill has an unusual quality there is no doubt; and 
personally, I can’t bring my mind to believe that the 
optical illusion theory will explain it. 


The explanation given in The Pathfinder is that 
an automobile driver in the mountains. at times finds 
it difficult to tell whether he is going up hill, on a 
level, or down hill. True enough, but “Hoodoo Hill,” 
told about above, is not in the mountains, and it is 
a very moderate hill, and it is on only a slight curve, 
so that optical illusion may be left out of considera- 
tion, especially because of the fact that nearby stands 
a house which will give the approximate perpendic- 
ular to compare with the grade. 


If a large body of magnetic ore is located in that 
hill it might explain the behavior of a nearly all- 
metal vehicle; but no optical illusion could possibly 
satisfy me in this particular case. 


Our smug scientists and would-be scientists are 
wont to explain unusual things in an off-hand, cock- 
sure, and very positive way; but personally I won’t 
accept any dictum on such a matter, which does not 
square with my own sense of proportion and sense of 
reasoning. 


If any of my readers have had a similar experi- 
ence, and have given this matter study, and have 
arrived at conclusions, I will surely be glad to hear 
from them. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Garden Hymn 


I never knew Thee, Lord, until 
My garden brought us face to face— 
Revealed Thy gracious miracle 
Of sun and seed in little space. 


Since I have seen Thine alchemy 
Change earth-brown bulbs to living gold 
Of Daffodils, Eternity 

Has seemed a simple truth to hold. 


The incense breath of Mignonette 
Has summoned me to vespers, too, 
And may I nevermore forget 

To lift my heart, as Pansies do. 


No dim cathedral is as still 

As twilight in this holy place; 

I never knew Thee, Lord, until 

My garden brought us face to face. 


MoLLy ANDERSON HALEY 
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Little Stories from Life 





‘Two weeks ago I did something I never did before— 

refused to lend money to a man who called himself my 
friend. I didn’t have the nerve to tell him the truth; I 
didn’t want to hurt him. I made use of that whiskery old 
lie about not having it. Time was, not many years ago, 
when I would have scorned to wipe my feet on a man who 
could do such a thing. It is only in recent years that I 
have arrived at the fundamental truth that underlies all 
such transactions. 

This man is a visionary. With a slight twist to his 
nature and a better education he would be a poet. He is 
consumed with the desire to learn, but, as is so often the 
case, he leaps over the steps that could lead him to the 
fulfillment of his desire, and tackles a stone wall with 
his bare hands. 

He is a son of the soil, with lean, brown features and 
the hard, deep-set eyes that so often belie the gentle soul 
behind them. His dreams fly so fast and so far that it 
would rend him in two to settle down to the only thing 
within his reach capable of lifting him out of the hole 
and setting him on the road to his gosl.- His visions 
dominate him so completely that he siathiy cennot hoe and 
plow. I believe he would run amuck if forced to do so for 
any considerable time. As a consequence he is as poor as 
Job’s turkey, which was so poor it had to lean against the 
fence before it could gobble. 


Long experience has finally convinced me that a cash 
loan is the worst thing that can happen to such a person. 
More often than not, not a cent of it goes for needed 
clothes and food, but for some apparatus with which the 
recipient wants to experiment; or to some swindling cor- 
respondence school, the principal of which knows less about 
the subject he pretends to teach than the prospective pupil 
does. 

It happens that this man has relatives who keep his 
wife and baby from actual want, but they are always on 
the ragged edge of it. In the meantime, the man is 
fretting his life away as effectively as if he were chained to 
a rock. What money he has managed to get hold of, from 
time to time, has gone to the purchase of broken-down 
automobiles and other junk, out of which he is trying to 
build a flying machine. He never has enough to get 
together all he needs for the experiment, and though he 
does not’ know it, he never will, for such persons wade 
through wreck after fiasco, eyes ahead, the past blotted 
out by the radiance of the mirage that dances before them, 
just out of reach. 


I cannot express what it cost me to refuse this man 
and see the hopeless, baffled look come into his eyes, for— 
I have trod that self-same trail, to the uttermost. The 
only thing that can save such a person is to reach the point 
where he is cut off from everything he does not produce 
by his own efforts. Every last thread of outside support 
must be taken away from him. When he reaches a certain 
stage of desperation, and not before, he will recognize 
the power of the bitter, sordid thing we call civilized life, 
and go to work. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Flower in the crannied wall, 

I plucked you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 
—TENNYSON 


Background 


I know a man who is always talking about backgroung, 
This one or that one has not the requisite business back 
ground. The other, I believe from what he says, hag nel 
the necessary social background. Of course it is another 
way, in his case, of expressing a deep-grained belief in 
class. He really believes that one absorbs, from contact 
with money or position or prestige, a certain element of 
the thing back of those desirable qualifications. Ag a mat. 
ter of fact, he himself has nothing but foreground. Every. 
thing about him is up in the front. There is no Perspec. 
tive in his picture. But he is right about the necessity for 
background. No picture is very good without carefy] work 
on that part of it that merely furnishes the atmosphere, 
so to speak, for the important figures in the painting 
Background is seldom seen by any but experienced artists, 
Most of us judge a picture by the figures up in front. But 
the master knows that what lies behind them really make 
them stand out. And background, contrary to one map’s 
belief, is that which is painfully acquired away from the 
limelight; the solid foundation, to change the figure, under 
the earth, out of sight, but furnishing stability and ge 
curity for the more evident and conspicuous parts of the 
building. Background or foundation, call it what you will 
is generally evident only in time of storm or earthquake 
but it usually shows up then. 


(Specialty Salesman Magazine) 





T? THINK great thoughts you must be heroes ag 
well as idealists. Only when you have worked 
alone—when you have felt around you a black gulf 
of solitude . .. and. in hope and in despair have 
trusted to your own unshaken will—then only will 
you have achieved. Thus only can you gain the secret 
isolated joy of the thinker, who knows that, long after 
he is dead and forgotten, men who never heard of him 
will be moving to the measure of his thought. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 





Month by Month—December 


Across the hill an ax is heard, 
The frosty air is splitting; 

It joins the noise of drumming bird 
Upon a dead tree sitting. 


The brooklet’s hardened banks declare 
That winter days are freezing; 

And Christmas carols that we hear 
Make childhood’s ways most pleasing. 


The naked trees with barest arms, 
The winter suns are spying; 

Proclaims the scenes about the farms, 
The old year is a-dying. 


—ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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Anent The Subconscious Mind 
In a former issue of this magazine, perhaps two 


or three years ago, there was considerable discussion 


about the locating of underground water by the so- 
called “Water-Witching.” At that time I was glad 
to present such evidence as was available for the 
consideration of readers. 

Just now comes to hand a brief comment on this 
subject by Alva Agee in his department in The Stock- 
man and Farmer. Mr. Agee is well-known to a wide 
circle of friends, and is one of the best-known agricul- 
tural writers and lecturers in this country. He ap- 
proaches the subject from a very hard-headed stand- 
point, and, therefore, his deductions are the more 
interesting and useful. He says: 


“The art of Water-Witching never appealed to me so 
long as any inherent virtue must be imputed to a forked 
limb, but when I can look on it as only an index of what 
is passing through the subconscious mind of a man I have 
some ground for faith. 


“1 incline to think that there is a wide range of knowl- 
edge that becomes closed to us the moment we consciously 
direct our thinking. Many of us have had the experience 
of arriving at sound decisions in puzzling matters by 
putting them entirely outside of our conscious thinking 
for days or weeks, only to find later on when we took the 
matter up that our right course was too clear even for 
any questioning. I do not doubt the evidence in many 
cases where people have become conscious of events as 
they occurred a long distance away and in the absence of 
known means of communication. 

“Superstitious? Not by a whole lot. My hardest 
battle in life has been to have the faith that is the reason- 
able possession of human beings, and probably all members 
of the Caucasian race have that battle in some degree. 
Materialism naturally grips us, mentally as well as physic- 
ally. I know very little about the working of the human 
mind, but when L. W. Lighty says that his Water-Witch 
has a range of knowledge outside of his conscious think- 
ing, 1 am not among those who are going to deny it. He 
may be wrong, but the evidence is in his favor.” 





The Narcissus Question 


HERE is afoot a very aggressive attempt, if not a 

campaign, by some writers and some former cata- 
loguers, to give the impression that American-grown Nar- 
cissus bulbs are not worth buying. In this attempt they 
overlook, or override, two obvious and known facts: 

First, that a bulb is an investment of many years’ 
duration; second, that an imported bulb is an imported 
bulb only for the first year of its service. Any superiority 
of the foreign bulb, whether fancied or real, is exhibited 
its first year only, or possibly with a slight residuum its 
second year. Every Narcissus bulb in America was once 
an imported bulb. 


Whether for commercial forcing, the home-grown bulbs 
are worth while, I am not in position to’ say, but for out- 
door growing the difference is slight, and is practically 
limited to the first year’s flower. Some varieties used in 
outdoor planting will not bloom indoors under any circum- 
stances, even the imported bulbs; but the bulbs of those 
varieties which will force'will give good blooms, even from 
American-grown stock. 

The idea that one must do without Narcissi altogether 
because the first year’s bloom may not be so large as the 
largest, is worse than silly, and it is strange that anyone 
can be found to advocate it. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











bes BE especially desired, is the lot of the person who 
neither has to feel the sting of poverty nor bear the 
burden of excessive riches, for the happiest man is the 
one who has neither too little nor too much. 

“Avoid greatness”; wrote Horace, “In a cottage there 
may be more real happiness than kings or their favorites 
enjoy.” 

The famous Roman lyric poet of the Sabine Hills also 
wrote lines which translate about as follows: “Those 
who want much are always in much need; happy is the 
man to whom God gives with a sparing hand what is 
sufficient for his wants.” 


It seems that almost every one thinks his own lot the 
hardest. The poor, hard-working man envies his rich 
neighbor’s ease of obtaining denied luxuries, while the 
rich man would give any sum demanded, if he could enjoy 
the health, peace, and happiness of the day-laborer. 

Parents want to set their children out on easier roads 
than were theirs to travel. The working-man wants his 
son educated that he may be qualified to enter a profession 
and have an easier life than his. The physician advises 
his son to avoid the hard life of a Doctor of Medicine. 
The lawyer, knowing the duplicity that seems to pervade 
some activities of the profession; advises his son to do 
anything else. Even the minister, subjected to mental 
strain and humiliation, hesitates about encouraging his 
son to follow what is generally considered the most noble 
of all callings. 

The laborer out in the works, wishes he could be the 
bookkeeper, with shorter hours and lighter work; the book- 
keeper wishes he could be the traveling salesman, so he 
could get out and see more of the country; ‘the traveling 
salesman, in turn, wishes he could be the General Manager, 
so he could avoid having to travel. All envy the President, 
and covet his apparently easy job, and oftentimes the 
President would gladly exchange his responsibilities with 
any or all of them. 

Discontent with occupation is, however, quite another 
thing from discontentedness of self. ‘‘No one is satisfied 
with his fortune, nor dissatisfied with his intellect,” wrote 
Madame Deshoulieres. If we were each able, as by the 
touch of a magic wand in the hand of some fairy queen, 
to exchange bodies with one other of our choice, we would 
doubtless very soon be seeking to have the transformation 
reversed, agreeing decidedly, each and every one with 
Pope, 

“Whate’er the passion, knowledge, fame or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbor for himself.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Satisfaction and a Living from Flowers 


A few days ago, in driving through an Illinois town, 
I found an old couple who apparently are making a living 
selling flowers from three or four city lots. They have no 
greenhouse but grow a great variety of hardy perennials 
and sell both roots and flowers. They had several custom- 
ers while we were there. They had forced a quantity of 
Regal Lilies in coldframes and had them blooming for 
Memorial Day. He said that his Lilies made him a thou- 
sand dollars in a year, but gave no figures for the rest. 

What a delightful situation for two old folks. Enough 
to do to keep busy,—enough income to live comfortably, 
with but little wear and tear. Beats some big business 
men I know when it comes to comfort. 


FRANK C. PELLETT 
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Birds of Prey Friends of Man 


AN, in his self-assumed wisdom, sometimes at- 
tempts to say what Birds should be protected and 
what Birds should be destroyed. Such wisdom is 
fleeting at best. It is noticeable that some Birds 
which have been condemned in the past, have, after 
careful consideration, been put in the “doubtful” or 
“protected” classes. 


Just note what Lloyd Peabody has to say on this 
subject in our Bird Department this month entitled 
“Birds of Prey and Man.” Brother Peabody analyzes 
the subject quite conservatively and cites references 
which are unquestionable. Do not fail to note that 
government investigation has shown results which 
some of our would-be bird lovers might well study. 
I refer to the almost universal condemnation of the 
so-called “Birds of Prey.” Because one species preys 
on another which is supposed to be of value to man- 
kind, it does not necessarily mean that the preying 
species should be exterminated. It may be that in 
other directions they are doing more good than the 
species on which it preys. 

I would point out that man in his puny wisdom 
should not be too sure he is right, and I would also 
point out that man is always morally, although not 
necessarily legally, justified in destroying Bird life 
where he really finds it destructive to his crops. This 
applies to Animals as well as Birds. We must-:rely 
on our own observation, but think at least twice be- 
fore destroying “Our Brothers in Nature,” as Brother 
Peabody says, “with all the wisdom and forbearance 
we can summon.” Retain always an open mind, and 
remember your own relationship to the scheme of 
things. You assume a grave responsibility when you 
destroy. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Christmas Thought for the Garden 


ACH year, with late Autumn, when Christmas events 
EK begin casting shadows before, a suburbanite of Cin- 
cinnati and his family prepare accordingly. 

They arrange to have delivered, a day or so before 
Christmas, as large and shapely a Christmas Tree as their 
nurseryman can secure. This is set fast in the fore-garden, 
near the walk. It is braced against storm, sleet, whatever 
may be. ° 


Again, they arrange for the neighborhood electrician 
to “wire” the Tree; that it may shine forth, night on night. 

Also, they arrange that they shall make no -engage- 
ments the afternoon preceding Christmas Day. This that 
they may trim the Big Tree otherwise. Each year new 
trinkets are added; along with what was used there before. 

Come Christmas Eve and evening dinner over and the 
lights are turned on about the Tree. Window-drapes have 
been trained back, that young and old in the living-room 
shall get full views of the great Tree; quite as though it 
were in some corner of the chamber here. 

Tree a-blaze with light, the usual distribution of gifts, 
then other family merrymaking occurs. 


Nor is that all:— 


Well before Christmas, the good housewife brings to 
the printers’ an attractive “cut” of their home. This 
shows the house, of the tapering gable and the multi-partite 
windows, out in the lawn, deep with snow. Red chimneys 
rise against deep-blue sky. Grey Evergreens peep out 
behind. Big snowflakes come down on the flagstone walk 
to the inset door. Lights blaze through the amber window- 
panes. 
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Far to the front of this Garden, then, is shown the Tree, 
as it greets at Christmas time. 

This “cut” is to be used upon Christmas greeting-cards 
gay with holiday hues. 

. And— 

Certain groups of the cards will have this picture and 
a Christmas greeting in rhyme. 

Others, however, will have a verse, reserved to a dis. 
tinct end. Last year’s greeting read :— 

Have you forgotten the path to our house? 
How we with you would use it more! 

So we’ve lighted the Evergreen tree in the yard, 
To guide you straight to our door! 

While such cards are in printing, the family finds some 
odd evening to give to lists they keep of their friends, 
They check on these, those who have strayed away through 
the year. A separate list is made of these drifters. Count 
is taken and directions given the printer accordingly, 


Finally, cards delivered, they are set by. They are 
addressed as occasion comes; stamped; made ready to post, 

Two days before Christmas they are dropped in the 
mail. They reach the addressees the day before Christmas 
itself. 


Always, through the years, they have served to bring 
back the delinquents on the “Friendship List,”—it’s called, 
—anew. 


NOTE:—Persons intending Evergreens in their Gar. 
dens may plan to plant one Tree where lights on it would 
be visible in the family livingroom at Christmas as de 
scribed. This done, the Tree can be used as Yuletree, 
year on year, in course. 

FELIX J. Kocn 





Pleasure and Happiness 


The most fallacious of all fallacies is believing that 
the pursuit of pleasure leads to happiness. Most of the 
unhappiness that exists in the world is owing to the faet 
that multitudes of persons think they are seeking happi- 
ness when all they are seeking is pleasure. 


The man who finds his keenest and highest enjoyment 


in his recreations is unlikely to be really happy. A man’s 
happiness depends on the degree of satisfaction and en 
joyment that he gets out of his work. If he has plenty 
of work to do, of a sort that is congenial to him and con 
structive, that requires the exercise of his higher facul- 
ties, that provides him with a reasonable return and that 
is constantly helping to develop his powers, he has the first 
essential to happiness. Joyful events, individual triumphs 
or successes, may irradiate his happiness from time t 
time, sorrows may shadow it. Whatever vicissitudes af- 
fect his life, so long as he has an occupation to which he 
is true and which is suited to his tastes, he is getting a8 
full a measure of happiness as he can hope to have. I 
will not be materially increased by the pleasant diversions 
to which he sometimes turns, and it may even be dimin- 
ished if he finds those diversions so fascinating that they 
withdraw his mind from his work. 


On the other hand, persons who seek to fill with pleas- 
ure a void in their lives of which they are aware, and 
which exists because they have no occupation that seems 
to them worth concentrating upon, or that gives congenial 
employment to their minds, are sure to suffer increasingly 
from depression and weariness of spirit. Nothing palls 
like pleasure unremittingly pursued. The blase, the dis 
illusioned, the pessimistic, the cynical, are all unhappy; 
there has been too much pleasure and too little work im 
their lives. 

(From The Youth’s Companion) 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 


and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 








Fog, a Menace to Travel 
and Transportation 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


ice to an invisible form,—water 

vapor. Condensation is the re- 
yerse process by means of which the 
invisible water vapor of the air is 
changed to either a liquid or solid 
form. There are several distinct 
forms recognized as resulting from 
the condensation of water vapor, but 
for the purpose of this story two only 
will be dealt with, Fog and Cloud. 

If a layer of air is cooled below the 
temperature of saturation, small drop- 
lets of water often not more than 
0.001-inch in diameter form. If this 
layer is at or near the surface of the 
earth, it is called a Fog. If some dis- 
tance above the surface of the earth, 
it is called a Cloud. The two terms 
thus become in a sense synonymeus 
and the difference between them be- 
comes one of altitude or height. Each 
is an example of large-scale condensa- 
tion, Nature’s method of changing in- 
visible water vapor into a visible form. 
In weather science it is sometimes 
called volume condensation. 

It has been demonstrated in labo- 
ratory experiments that condensation 
depends to a considerable extent on 
the amount of impurities contained in 
the air. Small particles of smoke or 
dust, in many cases so small they are 
invisible, form nuclei around which 
droplets of water gather. These par- 
ticles may likewise be so small as tc 
be invisible, becoming visible only as 
they accumulate more particles of 
water. When such size is reached the 
common term for the assemblage of 
droplets, if near the earth’s surface, 
is Fog; but if some distance above the 
earth, it is called a Cloud. Condensa- 
tion may take place far above the 
earth’s surface where the temperature 
remains constantly below zero. In 
this case the water vapor changes to 
fine ice particles and results in the 
thin grayish white cirrus or cirro- 
stratus Cloud. 

A common illustration of the arti- 
ficial formation of Fog may be seen 
in Summertime when a load of ice is 
apparently steaming. The cakes of 
ice chill the moist air surrounding 
them, condensation takes place, and 
Fog is formed. Another illustration 
on a small scale is frequently observed 
in severe cold weather of northerly re- 
gions when ice is being taken from 
water in the river where the water is 
warmer than the surrounding air. 


Pier to an inv changes water or 





Here the warmer damp air immedi- 
ately adjacent to the cakes of ice is 
cooled by low temperature of the out- 
side air and the ice cakes actually 
steam, condensation takes place, and 
Fog forms. 


Fogs form over land and over the 
ocean, and both may be due to the 








Fog completely filling a Valley with Hills showing in the back- 
ground, near Mt. Weather, Va. 
these which become a deadly menace to the motorist at night 


Same cause—a mixing of a warm, 
humid mass of air with a colder mass. 
Inland Fogs, however, are in many 
cases due to radiation or the cooling 
of an area at night by the escape of 


heat through the air. Such Fogs are 
the ofttimes beautiful ribbons of 
silver, lying along a valley or lowlands, 
while the hills are free from Fog. 
They may be beautiful in the early 
morning sun but they may become a 
menace to the unsuspecting motorist 
who travels at night through the 
country, and who may be plunged into 
greater or less obscurity almost in an 






It is such Radiation Fogs as 








Lifted Fog topping a range of Hills or Mountains in the 
Fleeting wisps of Fog or Cloud may often 
be seen in the Fall, drifting across the side of the Mountain 


Adirondacks. 
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instant. Inland Fogs are most com- 
mon in northern regions in the Fall or 
early Winter. 


MARINE Fogs impinge on coast 
sections along the east and west 
coasts of our country and also along 
the lake shores and so become a 
greater or less menace to transporta- 
tion on land. Automobile, bus, and 
truck traffic are all slowed down and, in 
dense Fog, there is constant danger 
of colliding with other cars or getting 
into the ditch. One who has not driven 
unexpectedly into a dense mass of 
Fog at night or watched its silent and 
insidious approach during the day- 
time along the northeast Atlantic 
coast section, as it drives in from the 
ocean, cannot appreciate its sudden, 
terrifying menace, as one is suddenly 
plunged into its all-enfolding mass. 
It blots out in an instant, with an in- 
visible curtain, roadway and_land- 
scape. Such Fogs, with the increas- 
ing number of cars, have become a 
factor in country travel, as they have 
long been in city traffic. The only 
means of safety at the present time 
appears to be less speed when travel- 
ling through a region where Fogs are 
prevalent. Radiation or night Fogs 
are more prevalent during certain 
years than others, apparently depend- 
ing on the amount of humidity in the 
air. 

The most extensive region of Fogs 
known is probably that section reach- 
ing out from the northeast Maine 
coast to the vicinity of the Grand 
Banks, where for days during July 
and August especially, Fog is so dense 
as to become a serious menace to 
shipping. This section has well been 
named the “Grave-yard of American 
ships.” The region of greatest num- 
ber of Fogs on land is the extreme 
northeast corner of Maine, where the 
marine Fogs impinge on the coast and 
give as many as forty days in a year 
with dense Fogs. A similar condition 
prevails on the Washington coast, 
where Fogs roll in ‘from the Pacific 
and give practically the same number 
of foggy days. 

Shipping of all kinds suffers more 
than other forms of transportation as 
a direct result of Fog, and it becomes 
a factor of great economic importance. 
A Marine Exchange was asked a few 
years ago what proportion of ship- 
wrecks along the coast was due to 
Fog. The answer was, “All of them.” 
Fogs, while more prevalent during the 
summer months on the Pacific coast, 
may also occur in the winter season; 
and when the great length of the coast 
line is considered, it becomes obvious 
that the economic loss due to Fogs is 
an important factor to shipping. 

Local conditions as well as _ local 
topography have much to do with 
establishing characteristic Fogs. 
Large cities, especially those with 


manufacturing plants giving a large 
discharge of carbon into the air, are 
subject to thick Fogs. London is espe- 
cially noted for the blackness and 
thickness of her Fogs. 


San Francisco, in our own country, 
is noted for her Fogs. These are not 
due so much to impurities in the air 
as to local topography. The opening 
through the Golden Gate there allows 
entrance to-..driving Fog from the 
ocean until the oval land-locked bay 
and surrounding hills are blotted out 
with clock-like regularity of the in- 
coming Fog. Fog; as a rule, is dis- 
sipated by winds, but in this case it 
often comes in with winds of 25 to 30 
miles per hour. The warmer air of 
the surrounding hills soon dissipates 
it or else it rises and disappears. 

The hazard of Fog for the aviator 
has been brought forcibly and tragic- 
ally to the attention of the world, 
more perhaps in the history-making 
flights of the past year than in all 
previous history. It has so often 
spelled disaster for the flying man 
during the past season that the solu- 
tion of some of its problems easily is 
of supreme importance to the future 
of aviation. 


— are apparently two out- 
standing dangers always present 
for the man who is flying in a Fog. 
In one he is liable to get off his course 
far enough so that he is unable to 
locate his landing field at the end of 
his flight. The other, often tragic, 
menace lies in his inability to tell how 
far above the earth his machine may 
be, and, as sometimes happens, he 
suddenly finds a mountainside or a 
tree or house springing at him from 
out the denseness of the Fog and a 
crash is inevitable. This difficulty is 
enhanced more over land flights than 
it is over water, because of unequal 
heights of land above sea level. There 
is another danger which should per- 
haps be mentioned in this connection. 
It is said that even now an aviator is 
sometimes unable to tell from his in- 
struments, in a dense Fog, whether 
or not he is flying on an even keel or 
if he is headed for a crash. 
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Since Fog has long been recogn; 
as a serious menace to traffic 
and water and more recently by qi 
scientists have given much consider. 
ation to the problems connected wi ‘ 
it. Data have been accumulateg and 
surveys have been made of the regio 
where Fogs are most numeroys 
well as the time of day and geas * 
when most prevalent. Attempts hay, 
been made recently to dissipate Ro s 
by electrically charged particles of 
sand sprayed from airplanes through 
it. Other suggestions have been made 
to warm the Fog-filled air over a land. 
ing field or to drive in warmer air 
from surrounding regions. 

These surveys have established re. 
gions of greatest amount of Fog, jp 
both density and number of days with 
Fogs, as lying along coastal sections 
of both east and west coasts. These 
regions make a rather unfortunate 
condition in connection with transeop. 
tinental flights where, because of the 
prevalent Fogs, the journey would 
have to be shortened somewhat at 
either end of the flight, in order to 
avoid Fog at landing points. 


Man stands appalled and impotent 
before Nature’s more violent manifes. 
tations, such as the tornado or the 
devastating hurricane of tropical seas, 
and there appears to be little hope 
that they may ever be brought under 
control. But for the more quiet and 
unobtrusive manifestation of Fog 
there appears to be plenty of room for 
optimism regarding the final solution 
of many of the Fog problems. Greater 
refinement and delicacy of stabilizing 
instruments, with more powerful and 
dependable engines for propelling the 
planes will overcome many of the prob- 
lems. Scientific study and research 
will find a solution for other problems 
and we may well look forward to the 
time when this substance, so closely 
interwoven with many human activi- 
ties, will no longer be a hazard. 





The Moon and Its Influence 
BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


N THE Spring, when gardening 
if time arrived, many of our grand- 

parents seriously consulted the old- 
fashioned almanac to find the proper 
time for planting their vegetables and 
flower seeds. Today this old belief is 
scoffed at by many, yet no doubt there 
are some people who still follow it as 
faithfully as ever did their grand- 
parents. Indeed, a prominent agricul- 
turist was recently quoted as saying 
that if ladies would have their hair 
cut when the moon was increasing and 
the sap rising, which was the proper 
time to trim trees and plant seeds, 
they would have a better growth of 
hair. 

There are scientists who have 
claimed that if several lots of seeds 


are divided, half being exposed to the 
sunlight and half to the moonlight, 
it will be found those exposed to the 
moonlight will germinate more quickly 
because of the polarized light of the 
moon’s rays. But they deny that 
planting at any certain period of the 
moon’s phases would effect the growth 
of seeds as careful experiment 
showed. Again, other scientists have 
claimed by carefully conducted expert 
ments, it has been quite clearly show 
that seeds sown in the full of thg mom 
or on its increase, do grow more rap 
idly. It is not, however, the purpose 
here to argue upon these contradictory 
statements. 


It may be added, though, that it has 
been scientifically noted that decomr 
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ition is more rapid when decaying 
matter is exposed to the moon’s rays, 
which might possibly explain why 
germinate (if. they do) more 
quickly under the influence of the 
Jarized rays of the moon, since it is 
necessary for the seeds to go through 
g process of fermentation or decom- 
position before the germ starts grow- 


Pinar phenomena is a _ world-old 
mystery and there are many interest- 
ing speculations about the lunar 
planet. Sometimes old beliefs are 
found to have had some foundation of 
truth for their inception. 

The ancients believed the moon 
overned the brain; and the Hindus 
called the moon the Diety of the Mind. 
The words “lunatic” and “lunacy” 
seem to indicate that Luna was 
thought to have some influence or con- 
nection with the mind, and it is often 
claimed that various phases of the 
moon have marked effects on the in- 
sane. Most people have at some time 
or other, felt themselves under the 
magic spell of the moon, while Cupid 
is supposed to get in his most devas- 
tating work under the influence of the 
brilliant full moon. : 

If the moon has many and subtle in- 
fluences on some things, the tides and 
the sea for instance, it would not seem 
incongruous to think that plant life 
should be likewise dominated. 


— many of them, have 
long recognized that the moon ex- 
ercises a marked influence in diseases, 
especially acute fevers and also human 
gestation. Fevers and other illnesses 
present a rhythmic fluctuation influ- 
enced by the moon, and for genera- 
tions many doctors have noticed these 
regular periodic or cyclic changes. 
Some of them have studied the daily 
effect by dividing the day into two 
parts, noting the morning and after- 
noon changes in temperature. Simi- 
larly, monthly influences can be 
studied by dividing the month into its 
two parts, then into four and again 
into eight. There is also a 12-hour 
cycle every day in accordance with the 
tidal or lunar change. 


It takes the moon approximately 
271/3 or 28 days to move around the 
circle until it reaches a given place 
again. The period of 291/2 days is 
called a synodic month. No acute dis- 
ease extends beyond that time has 
been noted by various medical men. 
Either it terminates in death before 
that period, or convalescence has com- 
menced, or else it has run into a 
chronic condition. It is considered 
most striking in indicating the sever- 
ity and duration of various diseases 
by nature of the critical days which 
accompany every acute attack. 

There are periods or crises of 7, 
14, and 21 days, in acute diseases, or 
some may run from 9, 14, 18 days, and 
soon. In the lunar period of 28 days, 
it has been observed there are no less 
than eight critical dates. The 12-hour 
period is a definite division of the 
lunar month. At the end of the lunar 
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periods, it has again been noticed that 
Nature attempts a readjustment. And 
one prominent medical writer has de- 
clared that upon these facts, wherever 
the cause may be assigned, many vital 
phenomena fluctuate. 

The lunar month of 28 days marks 
a cycle in man of positive and negative 
periods; 14 days mark half of that 
phase, 7 days half of the 14; and so 
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into shorter cycles, the longer ones 
breaking up into the smaller. As the 
moon effects the earth and its tides, 
manifestly all life is affected by tidal 
influences, alternating positive and 
negative. The shortest division of 
cycles in the lunar month is the 12- 
hour tide cycle. Revolutions of the 
moon about the earth are produced 
every 24 hours, causing two tide max- 





Frozen Fog 
BY LOIS SNELLING 


contained a discussion of the 

term “abnormality” as applied to 
the weather. This discussion brought 
to my mind a very unusual condition 
which I witnessed in Oregon—a con- 
dition of the weather which I think 
would undoubtedly be classed as an 
abnormality. 

Near my town in the southern part 
of the state is a narrow valley, several 
miles in length, and flanked on either 
side by high mountains. One day in 
January a heavy Fog began to gather 
in the valley. It hung there for sev- 
eral days, growing denser all the time, 
while beyond the mountains in every 
direction the atmosphere was clear 
and bright. 

The Winters in the lowlands of 
southern Oregon are very mild, and 
the weather had been quite temperate 
in this valley. However, there was a 
sudden drop in the temperature and 
it became intensely cold, and the Fog 
began to freeze. Due to the peculiar 
action of the air currents, it did not 
lift in any degree, but froze in its en- 
tirety. 

I had previously often observed the 
clouds in their direct evasion of the 
valley. Upon approaching its en- 
trance, they invariably drifted to a 
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certain point, then veered in one direc- 
tion or the other, going around the 
valley—never directly above it. As a 
consequence, I suppose the winds be- 
tween the mountains were insufficient 
to carry the Fog beyond the confines 
of the valley before it was overtaken 
by the freeze. 

It was a very lovely sight there 
among the evergreens when all the 
moisture had at last been transformed 
into solid material. The freeze taking 
place in the same manner by which 
dew becomes frost, the frozen Fog 
had all the beautiful qualities of frost, 
rather than those of snow or ice. 
However, it is difficult to imagine a 
frost of such magnitude. The trees 
carried a load as weighty as from the 
heaviest snow, and the telephone wires 
(copper wire of the regular size), in 
their icy casements, would have easily 
measured two inches in diameter. The 
ground and the rocks were left en- 
tirely bare. 

I am acquainted with dew in its 
frozen state. It is frost. When rain 
freezes, it is called sleet or hail. Mois- 
ture in a large, compact quantity, 
when frozen, I know as ice. Now, 
what is the correct name by which I 
shall speak of Fog when, from solidi- 
fication, it ceases to be Fog? 
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ima, thus effecting life during the 12- 
hour cycle. The 12-hour cycle syn- 
chronizes each day with the tidal or 
lunar change; rising tides being posi- 
tive and the sixth hour following the 
negative. 


HYSICIANS have further observed 

that more deaths occur in the nega- 
tive periods of the cycle. That if a 
patient, fatally ill, can be carried 
through the negative hours, he usually 
lives through the positive, dying soon 
after the negative period sets in. In 
birth, it has been noted, the opposite 
holds true. Births usually taking place 
after the return of the cycle into the 
positive hour—in other words, with 
the rising or incoming tide. That 
tidal influence should affect birth does 
not seem unreasonable when it is con- 
sidered how greatly the moon’s in- 
fluence affects women in particular. 
Again, operations are thought by some 
surgeons to be more successfully per- 
formed during positive hours; that 
an anesthetic can be more safely ad- 
ministered, and is less nauseating dur- 
ing the positive hours than the nega- 
tive ones. 


In passing, it may be of interest to 
mention a few of the old fables, myths 
and legends about the Queen of 
Heaven as the moon has been poeti- 
cally called. Some think they can see 
the face of a man in the moon, and 
this expression is a familiar one. 
However, the moon is represented as a 
female aspect. 

The day dedicated to the moon is 
Monday,—Moonday ; Lundi in French, 
and its metal is silver. Sun and moon 
worship are the most ancient in the 
world. There have been many names 
given to the moon. Thus with the 
Egyptians, Isis was called the moon, 
as Osiris was the sun, while the 
Greeks commonly called her Diana— 
Luna-Diana. 

In Greek mythology, it will be re- 
called the fable of Juno and Jupiter, 
their frequent quarrels, with Juno’s 
daughter Diana acting as the recon- 
ciler. She has been represented as 
turning her back upon her mother— 
the earth—and smiling upon her 
father. This story has been inter- 
preted by one writer as depicting the 
moon’s phases. That when Diana 
turns her back to her mother to chide 
her father, the moon is dark on earth. 
That with the new moon there is fre- 
quently a change of weather—the 
winds and storms suggesting the quar- 
rels between the sun and earth, and 
that after these disputes are settled 
and the couple become reconciled, the 
bright smiling face of Diana—the 
moon—becomes visible on the side 
nearest the sun. This is at least pic- 
turesque. 

It can be easily seen how many of 
these legends originated among the an- 
cient people when the sun and mioon 
were regarded as two magical prin- 
ciples in Nature, one being positive 
and the other negative. ripe 

With reference to the moon affect- 


ing the sea, and tides, more than the 
sun; the Hindus had an old proverb: 
“Soft words are better than harsh 
ones; the sea is attracted by the cool 
moon and not by the hot sun.” 





Amaryllis From Seed 


MARYLLIS seed does best when 

planted when well-ripened. Plant 
thinly in a good fertilized soil,—pref- 
erably leaf mold, sand, and good soil 
mixed. Cover one-fourth to one-half 
inches and water carefully and not too 
much, as they should not have too 
much water. Azalea or bulb pots are 
very good for growing Amaryllis seed- 
lings. Do not water them too heavily 
in Winter nor yet allow them to be- 
come dry. 

In late May, plant out in the garden 
in good, rich soil, about two or three 
inches apart, two inches deep, and in 
rows eight inches to twelve inches 
wide. Hoe lightly and feed with sheep 
manure or other food. Water thor- 
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oughly when the weather is y 
The bulbs should be dug in Ove”: 
before frost and put in smal] 
Cut off the tops just above the b 
and put one or two inches of Soil 9 
sand in the bottom of the box. Then 
put in the bulbs and put on some More 
soil or sand. Water, and then put j 
a cool dry cellar. ¥ 

Amaryllis are very sensitive to 
over-watering, and the roots should 
not be cut. Replant in early May 
about three inches deep, and set the 
bulbs four by twelve inches. Treg 
as above, many ought to bloom the fj. 
lowing Winter. Amaryllis may be 
grown in pots, but prefer open ground 
culture. For indoor planting, use fiye 
to six-inch pots. They may be kept 
growing or placed in a cool cellar and 
brought into the heat in January, 0; 
they may be kept in the open year 
after year. “Equestris” and “johp. 
soni” force well in the house, ang 
“vittata” is larger, and more sure for 
bloom later. 

C. BETSCHER, (Ohio) 
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The Christmas-rose 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


niger), thrives best in cool shel- 
tered situations, in half shade, 
associated with Ferns and other low 
growing plants. The best time to 
plant is August or September, the sit- 
uation being previously well-prepared 
by digging in leaf mould and cow- 
manure. The Christmas-rose does not 
like being transplanted, and should 
not be disturbed for several years 
after planting. 
Propagation is by division and by 
seed. Old plants are divided up into 
small pieces with three or four leaves, 


eo Christmas-rose, (Helleborus 


and are best grown in pots till well 
established, being easily planted after- 
wards without disturbing the roots, 
Seed is very slow in germinating if 
not fresh, and will often remain dor- 
mant for two years. 

When the seedlings form one leaf, 
they are transplanted into boxes, A, 
and afterwards, when several leaves 
have developed, B, are planted into 
pots, or outside in prepared beds. 

The Christmas-rose is often grown 
in pots in a coldframe, and flowers 
at Christmas. , 

It is a native of Australia. 
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Protection from Mice 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


tected fruit trees every year by 
gnawing away the bark near 

the ground. They work for the most 
part under the snow and driven by 
hunger in late Winter will attack any 
kind of tree. Even Pine trees some- 
times suffer, but fruit trees are more 
often attacked. 4 

Fortunately Mice do not revisit the 
same orchards every year. The Mouse 
population in a locality varies tre- 
mendously from year to*year with the 
fortunes of life, and severe damage in 
one year may be followed by many 
years of no damage at all. In the 
same way years of immunity may be 
followed at any time by a concerted at- 
tack destroying many trees. Good 
fortune may continue to attend the 
fruit grower who neglects all precau- 
tions but some .form of protection is 
safest. 

The tender bark of young trees is 
more often attacked than the rough, 
dry covering of old trunks, and young 
trees in particular need protection. 
Although we have had trees girdled 
which were 12 inches in diameter, that 
is very rare. Young Apple trees are 
more often damaged than the Peach, 
Plum, or Cherry, and the young Apple 
orchard is most likely to suffer. 


Me girdle thousands of unpro- 


MEADOW MICE COMMON OFFENDERS 
In northern regions most of the 
damage has been done by the common 





Meadow Mouse which usually has its 
runways in the grass and works on 
the trunks just above the surface of 
the ground. From southern New York 
southward, and of late years in the 
latitude of New England as well, the 
Pine Mouse is often the culprit. This 
Mouse goes underground and girdles 
the trunk below the surface, or may 
remove the bark from the larger roots. 


‘In pruning a small plantation of 
young Apple trees in southern New 
England I noticed that some trees 
seemed loose and could be pushed 
about without much effort. Examina- 
tion showed that the roots had been 
eaten off clean, leaving nothing but the 
unsupported trunks. Not a trace of 
the damage appeared above ground. 

Protective measures against these 
underground attacks are difficult, but 
Pine Mice seem to have done little 
damage when a cleared or cultivated 
circle was kept around the trunk of 
each tree. 

There are many forms of protection 
which are effective, but none are ab- 
solutely sure fire. Several years ago 
a severe attack of Meadow Mice came, 
here in the Connecticut Valley, in the 
Spring after the Winter snow had 
melted away and a late storm gave 
protection to the rodents. Half of a 
mature orchard had been pruned and 
the pruned-off branches were still on 
the ground. That half of the orchard 





























































































Protected from Mice 
1 nd the trunk and a protector firmly seated in the ground are still the best in- 
ee aan aa damage. In some sections protectors eighteen inches high are advisable. 
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Ralph A.Van Meter | 


H| Professor of Pomology, assachusetts Agricultural College 
Amherst, Mass. 


was not damaged, although the bark 
was eaten clean from many of the 
small branches on the ground. 

Man trees on the other side of the 
block were badly girdled and others 
were damaged on one side. The Mice 
very evidently preferred the tender 
bark of the branches to the heavier 
bark of the old trunks. In older 
orchards it may be that a few branches 
pruned off in the Fall and left on the 
ground would provide all the protec- 
tion needed. Whether that would be 
equally successful in young orchards 
is doubtful. 


PROTECTORS FORM BEST INSURANCE 

In building their runways in Win- 
ter, Mice seldom leave grass land. A 
cleared space around the trunk is a 
fairly good protection in itself. This 
may be improved considerably by 
making a mound of earth six inches 
high against the trunk. 

Most gardeners and fruit growers 
who have studied the habits of the in- 
vaders, sleep more soundly in Winter 
if their favorite trees have, in addi- 
tion to the cleared area, a protector of 
wire or building paper encircling the 
trunk and extending upward a foot or 
more. This is the safest protection 
against Meadow Mice. Heavy paper 
seems to be as effective as wire, for 
Mice almost never gnaw through it, 
and when they do they seldom do any 
damage to the bark. 

Tarred paper had best be avoided. 
Sometimes it is all right, but at other 
times when the warm spring sunshine 
softens the tar it kills the bark 
wherever paper and trunk touch. 
Newspapers usually furnish adequate 
protection but may melt away in a wet 
season. Any tight protector such as 
paper should always be removed in 
Summer, but wire screening may be 
left permanently. 

Building paper, or sheathing, and 
galvanized wire screening with a 
quarter inch mesh are the most popu- 
lar forms of tree guards. Either may 
be bought at any good hardware store. 





Mulching the Strawberry Bed 


[xe woody plants, the Straw- 
berry does not become fully dor- 
mant for a long period embracing the 
cold months, but is ready to grow 
when the proper temperature makes 
growth possible. This should be kept 
in mind in applying and in removing 
the mulch. 

The most important function of a 
mulch is to keep the plants from being 
lifted by “heaving” when the ground 
freezes and thaws repeatedly. This 
breaks some of the roots and exposes 
others in such a way that they may 
dry out. Heaving from freezing and 
thawing is most likely to occur in 
Northern States in early Spring, and 
to a lesser extent in late Fall. These 
are the seasons in which protection 
is needed worst. 

If the mulch is applied in the Fall 
during an early cold snap followed by 
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warm weather, the plants may con- 
tinue growth under the mulch and be 
greatly weakened. The leaves fade 
rapidly to a yellowish color and have 
little resistance. The same thing hap- 
pens when the mulch is left on too late 
in Spring. 

Unless there is a protracted period 
of unsettled weather in the Fall it is 
best to wait until the ground freezes 
fairly hard before applying the mulch. 
Two or three inches of loose material 
evenly applied is enough. If the mulch 
is too thick, or if it is made up of 
materials which mat down into an air- 
tight cover the plants may be smoth- 
ered, just as an ice cap in Winter will 
smother them. The plants are always 
more or less active. 

Leaves are not safe for mulching 
Strawberries. They are liable to mat 
down and damage the plants. Pine 
needles, straw, marsh hay, litter from 
the hen house, and such materials are 
all good if they do not contain the 
ripened seeds of grain or weeds. 
There is no advantage at all in seeding 
the bed to weeds, and that calamity 
must be avoided carefully. 

A good Strawberry bed is worth 
mulching. Next Spring the mulch 
can ‘be used to good advantage under 
the plants to keep the berries out of 
contact with the earth and to suppress 
weeds, replacing cultivation until after 
the harvest season. 





The Baldwin Apple 


HORTLY before 1750 a seedling 

Apple tree appeared on the farm 
of Mr. John Ball, in Wilmington, 
Massachusetts, about twenty-five miles 
northwest of Boston. When the tree 
came into bearing the Apple became 
popular and was known for years as 
the Woodpecker Apple, because Wood- 
peckers frequented the tree; and as 
the Butters Apple from the name of a 
man who eventually bought the farm. 
Until after the Revolutionary War this 
Apple attained no great prominence 
outside of the neighborhood where it 
originated. 

Fortunately the tree survived and 
after forty years was brought to the 
attention of Colonel Baldwin of 
Woburn, Mass., who propagated and 
introduced the new variety which soon 
came to bear his name. This original 
Baldwin tree lived for seventy-five or 
eighty years and its location is now 
marked by a monument. 

The Baldwin soon became highly 
popular in New England. Even one 
hundred years ago it was the leading 
Apple on the Boston Market, and its 
culture extended rapidly until it be- 
came the premier Apple of that great 
Northeastern section lying between 
Chicago and the Atlantic and north of 
the latitude of the Ohio River. 

For many years it divided with Ben 
Davis only, the honor of supplying 
more Apples than any other variety in 
America and probably in the world; 
and now the ascendancy of Baldwin 
over Ben Davis is becoming more pro- 
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nounced every year. It is likely that 
Baldwin will in time be supplanted by 
some better Apple, but that time is 
not yet. For another generation the 
trees already planted will keep Bald- 
win at the front in volume of Apples 
produced in the Northeastern States. 

The strength, vigor, and productiv- 
ity of the Baldwin tree has been a 
great boon to Apple lovers in the sec- 
tion in which the variety thrives. The 
fruit offers a combination of dessert 
and cooking qualities seldom found 
in one variety. It handles well and 
keeps well in storage until Spring. 
Small wonder that so many genera- 
tions have prized Baldwin above all 
other varieties. 

Baldwin is not without its faults, 
however, and several of them are seri- 
ous. As the tree grows older it is 
strongly inclined toward biennial bear- 
ing. It can be depended upon for a 
good crop every other year but the in- 
tervening crop usually is a light one. 
Baldwin trees that bear every year 
usually alternate by branches and sel- 
dom indeed bear uniformly distributed 
crops annually. 

The tree, too, is often injured or 
even killed by the severe cold of north- 
ern Winters. This has driven Bald- 
win from cultivation in the colder 
parts of New England and Northern 
New York, and further south damage 
sometimes is serious. The fruit, espe- 
cially when overgrown, often develops 
“Baldwin spot” and cork spot, physio- 
logical troubles for which no adequate 
remedy has ever been found. 

While its popularity has been 
dimmed by newer varieties, until a 
better late winter Apple appears, 
Baldwin will be one of the best vari- 
eties for the home or commercial 
orchard in the Northeastern States. 





Layering Currants 


CURRANT bushes may be prop- 
agated or multiplied in a number 
of ways. One of the easiest is layering, 
if only a few new plants are desired. 
In fact, varieties which have wide- 
spreading plants often layer them- 
selves wherever a prostrate cane or 
branch is partly covered with earth by 
the hoe or cultivator. A little atten- 


tion will produce good new plants from 
any bush. 
If a lower branch is bent to the 








A Currant layer in Spring at blossom- 
ing time. This is the easjest way to 
propagate Currants on a small scale 
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ground and held in place with a 

ful of earth or a stone it will] root aa 
ily. In the Fall or early in Spring 
the rooted branch may be cut fren 
the parent plant and transplanted, 
Usually the new plants are strong and 
vigorous and grow readily. 

This is simpler and easier than 
making cuttings and nursing them 
along and the parent plant is not 
damaged as in mound layering or gj. 
vision of the crown. 





When to Prune 


Apple trees and trees of other hardy 
fruits may be pruned at any time when 
the leaves are off. For many years 
there was a notion current that a tree 
was seriously damaged if pruned when 
frozen, but careful experimental work 
has failed to show any damage to the 
tree pruned in zero weather. The 
tree is likely .to fare better, in fact, 
than the man who does the pruning, 
When there is much pruning to be 
done it is now customary to start in 
early Winter and utilize the best 
weather until the work is done. 

Peach trees in the northern states 
usually are left until early Spring, 
This is mainly because peach growers 
like to know what part of a peach crop 
has been left by the’ Winter before 
they prune off many bearing branches, 
A complete crop failure is followed by 
a moderately severe pruning to en- 
courage the growth of new wood for 
succeeding crops. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


The nearer to 31 degrees (F) the 
temperature of the storage room can 
be kept, the better the fruit will store. 
Give plenty of ventilation until the 
room reaches a _ temperature near 
freezing. ° 


Draw away the mulch from the 
trunks of trees and other woody 
plants. The mulch encourages mice to 
live next to the trunk, and in Winter 
when food is short they may eat the 
bark from the trees, girdling and seri- 
ously damaging or killing them. 


Do not apply the strawberry mulch 
too early. Strawberry plants do not 
become dormant in Winter like trees, 
but are ready to grow when the proper 
temperatures arrives. If the applica- 
tion of the mulch is followed by a 
period of warm weather the plants 
may start into growth, become 
— and may be greatly weak- 
ened. 


If the clusters of Grapes this year 
were small or too loose it is likely that 
better pruning and a little fertilizer 
will improve them. 


Leaf spot has caused many Currant 
bushes to drop their leaves in late 
Summer. This weakens the plants. 
This trouble may be checked by spray- 
ing but when the leaves are once in- 
fected it is too late to do anything 
about it. 
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Does a Spider Think? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


happens with most every person 

living in the haunts of the com- 
mon porch Spider, one or more of these 
sociable neighbors comes to the front 
or back porch and constructs her geo- 
metrical web shortly after sundown, 
and “folds her tents like the Arabs” 
and silently steals away at daybreak. 

The past season, one of these in- 
teresting Spiders took up her resi- 
dence on my back porch, and on the 
morning of September first, I tried an 
experiment to prove that she could 
pe forced to break her established 
habit of going into concealment at 
daybreak. Already she was beginning 
to demonstrate that her habit of tak- 
ing her web down in early morning 
before returning to her daylight quar- 
ters, was not fixed with her, by fre- 
quently going in and leaving it stand- 
ing intact. 

She was a large Spider, and when 
sitting in her silken orb with out- 
stretched feet, she measured almost 
two inches from the tips of her feet. 
Her web was twenty inches in di- 
ameter. On the morning I visited her, 
she had not enjoyed a good business 
during the night. 

At 4:40 o’clock I was out of bed and 
at 5 o’clock, just as the day began to 
show itself, I tossed a single grain of 
wheat into her web. I had washed 
two gallons of wheat the day previous 
which was lying spread on the floor. 
The grains were still swelled with 
moisture and were somewhat soft. 
When the grain struck the web it 
swung forward, then backward, then 
rebounded and trembled as if it had 
real life. Of course, the Spider was 
on the spot instantly and at once sank 
her jaws into the grain. For several 
moments she bit it as if it were an 
insect, but finally when she could ex- 
tract no juice she cut it out and threw 
it to the floor. Two other grains, she 
treated similarly, but she was not to 
be fooled again after the third grain 
had been examined. 

I then literally showered her silken 
snare with grains of wheat until it 
presented a ludicrous spectacle. When 
I had lodged all the grains the web 
would sustain, I counted enough in a 
given space to learn that there were 
at least 400 grains suspended in the 
wobbly structure and seemingly were 
about to wreck it. 

The new situation did not appeal to 
her, although she did not take fright 
at the ugly transformation. Poor 
thing! Never before had such an ex- 
perience been hers. Every movement 
caused the grains to tremble gracefully 
as they dangled in the air. But she 


Fe ino year in late Summer, as it 


was going to show me that she was 
fully equal to the task. I was anxious 
to know her determination, | skill, 
strength, persistence, and endurance. 
She at once began to remove the ker- 
nels one by one, using her two pedi- 
palpi, (those leg-like appendages near 
her mouth) with as much ease, skill 
and precision as I use my fingers. 
She would grab a grain, give it a 
twist, then bite the web that was hold- 
ing it, and toss the thing to the floor 
as a man would pitch lumps of coal 
from a wagon. 


One by one she threw the kernels 
out. Even as small a thing as a grain 
of wheat on striking the floor bounced 
about and made a noise that was heard 
by all of us, throughout the house 
downstairs. 


Evidently she must have realized it 
was going to be a long-drawn-out task 
to clear the web of the mass of foreign 
objects, for she soon began to swing 
two or three grains together, and in- 
stead of removing one at a time, 
doubled, trebled, or quadrupled the re- 
sults of her labor. 


And then whenever she could collect 
enough grains swinging close together, 
she twisted ten or more into a bundle. 
When the heavy load struck the floor 
it produced a noise that was audible to 
the alley. For forty minutes she 
worked diligently, stopping every now 
and then to restore a guy web. The 
largest number of grains she bundled 
up at one time amounted to twenty, 
which she seemed to toss to the floor 
with as much ease as she did the lesser 
packages. 


Twenty minutes before six o’clock, 
the sun was shining brightly, and had 
been up for fifteen minutes. The 
wheat now removed, she scurried into 
daylight quarters in a little corner 
where the porch column joined the 
beam above. 

In twenty minutes, the mass of webs 
and wheat were lying in the crops of 
English Sparrows which discovered 
this choice food before the Spider had 
finished her work. 


The following morning, I got up 
early and hurried out, but she had 
pitched her wit against mine and won, 
for she had removed her web com- 
pletely at daybreak and retired before 
I could annoy her again as I had the 
morning previous. However, I did not 
molest her again, and in a few days 
she again returned to her old habit of 
leaving her snare spread during the 
day. 

With this evidence at hand, do you 
think that an humble a creature as 
a Spider can think? 
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The Soldanella Flower 


6 ae Alps Mountains of Europe are 
known far and near for their ma- 
jestic beauty, but they hold in their 
confines a famous little flower that 
adds much to their fame. 

There are about six species of 
Soldanella plants, but Soldanella al- 
pina is probably one of the most popu- 
lar, and climbs the mountains to the 
perpetual snow line. It is claimed by 
some naturalists that the flower stem 
of this little plant germinates a suffi- 
cient amount of heat to melt a hole 
through a solid layer of ice through 
which it raises its flower. By coming © 
early in the season it meets fewer 
competitors and can almost monopolize 
the insects’ visits. 

In the United States are found a 
few species of Soldanella that are cul- 
tivated in rock-gardens. 





The Solanella alpina, a remark- 
able little flower that grows in 
the Alps Mountains in Europe 


Soldanella alpina reaches a height 
of from three to six inches. It is not 
a plant large of stature, but mighty in 
achievements. It bears’ roundish 
leaves whose margins are usually 
wavy. Its flowers are violet-colored, 
with darker streaks. This little plant 
is also said to thrive in the Pyrenees. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





A Baby Blackjack 


4's you ever noticed how very 
much alike are a tree and a human 
being? The Creator could have given 
the tree power of mobility, but think 
what a great confusion at times, if 
all trees could walk like men! 

The accompanying picture shows a 
young Blackjack Oak removed from 
the soil. The acorn to which it is at- 
tached, serves it in the same way that 
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A Baby Blackjack tree 


° ° s 
nursing its acorn bottle 


a nursing bottle serves a baby. The 
acorn-bottle contains the baby food 
that compares to the sweet milk that 
the glass bottle holds for the human 
child. 

In the acorn-bottle Nature stored a 
sufficient amount of food to feed the 
baby tree until it has secured a firm 
root-hold in the soil and developed a 
few leaves for manufacturing its own 
food supply. When the Oak has 
reached this stage, the food in the 
acorn-bottle is exhausted and the tree 
is then able to provide its food like 
any other adult tree. 

A young Chestnut tree furnishes 
equally as good example as any of the 
Oak trees do. 





Why Mistletoe Has Foliage 


F MISTLETOE stole only prepared 
food from its host, it would be a 
leafless parasitic plant, like Dodder, 
or Love Vine. But the roots of Mis- 
tletoe after penetrating the bark and 
cambium of a tree persist in reaching 

















If Mistletoe stopped its roots in the 
sapwood, it would need no leaves 


deep enough to find the raw food as it 
moves upwards to the leaves. This 
raw food must pass into the leaves for 
conversion into food that is fit to be 
eaten by the plant. If Mistletoe util- 
izes the stolen raw food it must grow 
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a system of leaves to make it i 

food, hence this very popular 

tive plant grows its leaves, 

with its amber-white berries, are 

orites during the Christmas holidays 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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A Pathetic Toad Experience’ 


BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


glass house, I found a bulb of 

Gloxinia lying on the bench, and 
looking for the cause I found a big 
Toad cosily ensconsed in the pot; he 
had hollowed out a hole in the center, 
pushing out the bulb and he lay half 
hidden in the dirt. I promptly dumped 
him out and told him to go find other 
quarters, replaced the bulb and forgot 
about it. 


Not so the Toad; for when I went 
out again later he had gone back into 
the pot and the bulb lay as before on 
the bench. I gathered him up in a 
pan; I didn’t care to touch him and 
grow warts on my hands; (I wonder 
if this is true that Toads will cause 
warts to grow on one’s hands if we 
touch them) then carried him down to 
the lower part of the garden, about 
150 feet from the house and put him 
under a bush. “Now,” I said, “that’s 
the last of you.” 


But it wasn’t, for the next morning 
when I went out in the house, there he 
was as before, in the Gloxinia pot and 
the bulb rooted out. I was losing pa- 
tience with the impudent fellow and 
thought this time I would fix him for 
sure, so I carried him down to the end 
of the block. There were five gardens 
between my place and the corner. 
Surely, I thought he would as soon 
stay in one place as-another provided 
he could find food and a place to hide 
during the day. 

In two days he was back again, en- 
sconsed in the pot; and it was funny, 
as I approached him, his eyes fairly 
spit at me, he puffed up his belly and 
I thought for a moment he was going 


O's: morning in going into the 


to jump right out and attack me. But. 


I was provoked enough to fight back 
for I didn’t like it a bit to have the 
bulb pushed out of the pot. I thought 
afterwards I might have let him have 
it and put the bulb in another pot, but 
I didn’t think of it at the time. I 
reasoned if I took the pot away he 
would either hunt it up or dig out 
another bulb, so I thought the safest 
way would be to find him another 
home. 


So this time I took him down sev- 
eral blocks, crossing a well-traveled 
road. Here was a beautiful garden 
with lily-ponds and shrubbery and 
plenty of food so he would be happy 
if he would only stay and make him- 
self at home. 

But in five days he was back again, 
and he was mad. He puffed and fairly 


snorted every time I went out in the 
glass house. I was wondering what ty 
do with him when a lady from oyt in 
the country called, so I put him ina 
large can with damp soil in the bottom 
and holes punched in the lid and ghe 
took him home with her. She said ghe 
loved to have them in the garden: 
knew they did more good than harm 
She lived 17 miles from the city acrog 
the other side and I felt no fear tha 
he could ever make his way back over 
the traffic. 

She put him down in her lath houge 
and he remained about a week, when 
he disappeared. Whether he got his 
bearings and started back I dont 
know, but as a year passed and he did 
not return I suppose he is still travel. 
ing, if he is alive. There is no doubt 
about it that they have the homing ip. 
stinct and with it an idea of direction, 





*Mrs. Gray had her article headed “An Amy. 
ing Toad Experience,” but I changed this title to 
“A Pathetic Toad Experience.’ Surely it js 
pathetic to see how persistent that poor Toad 
was, and the lack of consideration which Mr. 
Gray showed for him ;—she admits it herself, bu 
too late. Anyway, it shows that such an insignif- 
icant subject of Nature as a Toad is actuated by 
impulses and controls which we supposedly 
perior human brothers are unable to understand 
or figure out. 


And so far as warts in handling Toads ar } 
concerned, that is too ridiculous to be worth ds J 


cussing. 

But I will admit that Toads are a favorite with 
me and I often pick them up in the evening whe 
they come from under our board walk, and tak 
to them ;—and they talk back again. A wart we 
never caused by Toads just because the Toad has 
warts. They are only his natural protective arm- 
ment and camouflage. Warts come from othe 
causes and causes which are not clearly unde- 
stood, and while I am on the subject of wart 
I want to relate a personal experience. 

I had a wart on the middle fingér of my right 
hand on the inside of the finger, where it wasa 
great nuisance to me. I tried numerous remedies 
including my grandmother’s remedy of the swam 
plant which she called Sulendine, but what th 
name really was I don’t know. Then I tried com 
cures without success. After giving it up asa 
bad job, this deeply-rooted wart, which I har 
had for so many years that I don’t just remember 
when I first noticed it, at least thirty years 
made up its mind to depart and now there’ 
nothing but a scar to show where it was. 

But returning to the original subject of Toads: 
If anyone thinks the Toad is beneath his cor 
tempt and unworthy of his consideration, let him 
guess again. Toads can teach some people a & 
son or lessons which they will not find taught 
elsewhere. 

And I cannot refrain from offering the sugge 
tion that when unusual things happen like this 
Toad experience of Mrs. Gray’s, that we should 
use them as a study to increase our appreciatio 
and understanding of the so-called “lower orden 
of life.” —(THE Epitor) 





Nature studies should be a part d 
the activities of any true lover d 
flowers; indeed, it is impossible to it 


telligently care for a garden witholl 
_making a study of the myriad 





ifestations of Nature in some of he 
forms. 
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The Social Instinct 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


is overcast and there is a driving 

wind from the north. The mi- 
grating Birds have sought shelter in 
the thickets and the leaves are assum- 
ing their autumn tints. It is a dreary 
change from the balmy days so re- 
cently enjoyed. The green Grass- 
hoppers, the Cicadas and the Katydids 
which lately kept up such a lusty 
din,—all are silent. : 

The Insects are creatures of sun- 
shine and warmth. They prosper ex- 
ceedingly when Nature is kind; but 
few of them are able to survive the 
cold of Winter. In an hour’s walk I 
have found just one Insect—a male 
Bumblebee clinging to the blossoms of 
a belated Physostegia in a sheltered 
place. Poor fellow, when the days 
were warm he sipped nectar from the 
flowers and gayly spent the sunny 
hours flying from blossom to blossom. 
Now that it is cold he has no place to 
go. I take him indoors and the warmth 
of my fire revives him. He flys to the 
window and vainly tries to escape 
again into the open air. 

Likewise a few Polistes (Paper- 
making Wasps) still cling to the shell 
of their paper nest under the cornice. 
Soon they will all disappear. The 
fertile Queens of Bombus and Polistes 
seek shelter in some secluded place and 
pass the Winter hibernating in a 
torpid state. The neuters and the 
males all die. 

One wonders why these poor rela- 
tions of the Honeybee have not learned 
some of the economies of their more 
thrifty cousins. The Honeybees by 
combining the efforts of many are able 
to provide a store which serves for 
both food and fuel. By combining 
forces they are able to generate heat 


I IS a chill October day. The Sky 


to warm their bodies and thus survive 
the cold in regions where individually 
all would die. 

While one marvels at the results ob- 
tained by the unique organization of 
the Honeybee colony, he cannot but 
wonder how it happens that only one 
species has attained such perfection 
in its family relationship. Did it 
spring from the hand of the Creator 
in all its present completion as some 
would have us believe, or is it the con- 
summation of untold ages of adjust- 
ment to its environment? If it is the 
result of evolution why have not these 
others also learned to profit by united 
effort? 


CIENTISTS tell us that the history 
written in the book of Nature re- 

cords the fact that the Honeybee has 
been long upon the earth and that it 
had apparently reached its present 
state before the appearance of man. 
We look in vain for any record of its 
beginnings and can only speculate. 

We find among the Hymenoptera, 
all stages of social life. To begin with 
we find certain Wasps seeking to make 
individual nests in company with those 
of their fellows. Each digs her own 
hole, in the ground, stocks it with food 
for her expected offspring, lays an egg 
and closes the opening. As far as we 
can see there is no advantage to the 
Insect in the grouping of these nests 
close together, unless it be the pleas- 
ure the mother gets from working in 
company with others of her kind. 

A step in advance is the little 
Polistes which seeks the shelter of an 
overhanging roof and there builds a 
paper nest the size of a dollar. She 


rears a family of a few dozen and all 
remain together until cold weather 
scatters the family. 








Honeybee and Bumblebee gather pollen from the same Peony blossom 
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Nest of a Yellow Jacket in a small tree 


The Yellow Jackets are a bit more 
efficient still. They make several of 
these paper combs, one below another 
and cover them all with an outer case 
or shell of paper to keep out the wind 
and rain and serve as_ protection 
against passing enemies. The pres- 
ence of so many individuals adds pro- 
tection. The sharp stings with which 
they defend themselves, are sufficient 
to keep even the boldest marauders at 
a safe distance. 

To my great surprise I found a nest 
of Yellow Jackets at Beaverlodge, in 
the valley of Peace River in northern 
Alberta. In that country of long Win- 
ters and brief cool Summers, one 
would hardly expect to find such In- 
sects as these. It would seem that 
there would hardly be time to build 
the nest and rear the population dur- 
ing the short warm period of the year. 

The Bald-faced Hornet makes a 
similar, though somewhat larger nest 
than the Yellow Jacket. It is doubtful 
whether there are any more Hornets 











Queen Bumblebee on Iris bloom 


Note pollen on her back 
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present in a single nest than Yellow 
Jackets. In either case there may be 
several hundred individuals living to- 
gether. 7 

The Bumblebee seeks an abandoned 
mouse nest or similar snug retreat in 
which to rear her family. Late in the 
Summer there may be a few dozen oc- 
cupants of the nest. 


With all these creatures only the 
fertile Queens survive the Winter. 
They leave the nest and hibernate in 
some sheltered place, coming forth to 
start anew in the Spring. Upon the 
surviving mother depends the perpet- 
uation of the species. She must per- 
form all the labor necessary to estab- 
lishing a new community. She must 
build the combs, care for her hatching 
brood, gather the food for their sus- 
tenance and defend them from enemies 
until such time as her elder offspring 
are able to assist her. 


Only the Honeybee has learned how 
to survive by means of the forming of 
a cluster of all the individuals com- 
posing a community. In a compact 
mass they are able to generate heat by 
muscular activity. The Queen Mother 
thus finds herself with a full force 
for the conduct of her household with 
the coming of Spring. She is relieved 
of such tasks as building combs, gath- 
ering food, or nursing the young. 
Unmindful of other duties she devotes 
herself exclusively to motherhood and 
where these others have only dozens 
or at best hundreds of population her 
household numbers thousands. 


In the tropics where there is no cold 
to contend with, the less efficient com- 
munities are more prosperous. There 
we find social Insects in great variety 
and in all stages of development. 





Lilium Longifiorum Var. Sinense 


You reported the receipt of blooms of 
a fine form of L. longiflorum to which 
the varietal name sinense had been at- 
tached on the ground that the bulbs had 
been collected (for the Yokohama Nurs- 
ery Company) in an entirely new locality 
in Western China. 

May I venture to suggest that it would 
be advisable to hold the varietal name in 
suspension till the details of its claim to 
stand have been verified. L. longiflorum 
has not yet been found in Western China, 
and the ascription of the variety in ques- 
tion to that country is possibly the result 
of an unintentional confusion between 
one end of China and the other. 

A Lily seemingly closely akin to L. 
longiflorum has been sent from Eastern 
China (Hongkong) to Yokohama and to 
the writer among others, but no specific 
identification of it seems to have been 
published. So much confusion has been 
caused, and students of the genus have 
been so hampered in the past by the in- 
correct geographical names bestowed on 
varieties as to justify a plea for the 
fullest investigation into the merits of 
new varieties before they are publicly 
launched. L. longiflorum var. formosum 
is a case in point, for it has not the re- 
motest connection with Formosa. 

A Grove, In The Gardener’s Chronicle 
— (English) 


ecem ber, 1927 











BY LLOYD PEABODY, (Minn.) 


N THE August number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER there appears a 
quotation with editorial comment, 

on an article by Pete Neebish clipped 
from another magazine. I have not 
seen the article except as it is quoted, 
but the theme of it is one that lies 
very close to those interests to which 
THE FLOWER GROWER is devoted. 

In the main I would say that Pete 
Neebish is right, but his argument 
does not conclude the subject. The 
first and foremost thought to keep be- 
fore the mind when it is occupied with 
the subject of the conservation of wild 
life is, that this old world of ours is a 
better home for the insects than for 
the more pretentious creatures. All 
the rest of us have to fight with the 
insects for our place on the planet. 
If it were not for the Birds keeping the 
insects in check, we should all perish. 
The insects would eat up our food. 
Hence only a careful and sparing hand 
should be laid to the task of limiting 
the Bird population. But, (and here 
Pete Neebish fails to deal with the 
problem in its entirety,) man himself 
has thrown the operations of Nature 
out of balance. This has been done 
thoughtlessly, at points wantonly it 
is true, but the fact remains. Some of 
our meddling has made for a decrease, 
some for an increase, of wild life. We 
have destroyed the last Labrador Duck; 
and within the memory of men not yet 
old we shot the last Passenger Pigeon. 
A fate soon to overtake the Carolina 
Paroquet, the Ivory-billed Woodpecker, 
and, perhaps, the Trumpeter Swan. 
On the other hand we feed a multi- 
tude of Crows, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, on the refuse of our three-billion 
annual crop of corn. So, the Crows 
having waxed great in numbers by 
means created by man, likewise their 
increase must be limited by man. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the United States has been engaged 
for many years on the problem of de- 
termining what Birds are to be classed 
as useful and what harmful. A large 
number of species range in their 
habits into both categories, so the 
problem before the Bureau has been to 
strike a balance with all doubtful 
species, and classify each particular 
species by the preponderance of the 
evidence. 

To the uninitiated it would come as 
a surprise to know how few of the 
species are finally classed by the Bu- 
reau as harmful. The Crows have 
now been placed rather definitely on 
the “doubtful” list, and according to 
the Bureau’s findings, as I read them, 
Crows may properly be killed where 
they have become over abundant. That 
is, under those circumstances we are 


justified in resorting to destructive 
measures to restore the balance which 
we have disturbed by furnishing an 
over-supply of food for the Crows, 

On the doubtful list is the Great 
Horned Owl, Bubo virginanius, a fero. 
cious killer, but which we should let 
go his ravaging way, doing his part in 
the balancing of natural processes ex. 
cept in cases where he develops a tog 
decided preference for the fowl roosts, 
Then he may be killed,—and a clear 
conscience. 


Unfortunately the Hawks and Owls 
in the popular mind are too often 
classed generally as vermin, without 
regard, with a majority of people no 
doubt without knowl-dge, as to their 
preying habits. Among the Owls none 
but the Great Horned is in the “doubt- 
ful” list. Among the Hawks a few 
are entirely outside the sweep of hu- 
man mercy. The Broad-winged Hawk, 
Buteo platypterus, is so far destructive 
to poultry that to kill him on sight is 
justifiable. 

More destructive, and so if possible 
more of. an outcast among the Birds, 
is the Sharp-shinned Hawk, Accipiter 
velox, as is also his near relative the 
Cooper’s Hawk, Accipiter cooperi, 
When either one of these two spirits 
of evil comes flashing through the 
tree tops, eyes and talons craftily and 
surely set for our barnyard fowl, the 
gun is our proper answer to the inso- 
lent challenge. 


But having catalogued these three 
destructive Hawks we find the rest of 
the record clear. Aside from the 
Broad-winged Hawk, ‘the Buteo genus 
generally is entitled not only to man’s 
toleration, but as well to his protec- 
tion. It is much to be regretted that 
the genus Buteo has come to bear, in 
popular nomenclature, the name of 
“Hen Hawk.” This misnomer is with- 
out support in the facts. Take the 
Red-tailed Hawk Buteo borealis. Why, 
Borealis does not know even the taste 
of chicken! And when he comes soar- 
ing over our homesteads, sweeping in 
high, graceful circles, we should lower 
the unshot gun and bid him speed on 
his nature-directed way. 


After a reference to the _ short- 
sighted condemnation of an entire 
species because of some _ predatory 
habit or other, Pete Neebish is quoted 
as saying: “Are these men right in 
their doctrines or is Nature right?” 

The answer is that there is a bound- 
ary of right that conforms, not wholly 
to man’s, and not wholly to Nature’s, 
doctrines. And it behooves the lovers 
of the out-of-door things to erect and 
guard that boundary with all the wis- 
dom and forbearance they can. 


Calcium, N.Y 
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Jeanne, My Blue Jay Friend 


BY LENA C. AHLERS 


of those clear, cold sparkling days, 

when the ground was covered with 
snow, that I found Jeanne, the Blue 
Jay who afterward became such a 
great pet of mine and all my visitors. 
] found Jeanne in a crumpled heap, 
suffering and shivering, at the foot of 
an old Elm tree, and it was character- 
istic of her loving heart that when she 
grew better she often revisited her 
home in this old tree. If you are one 
of those who do not believe that Birds 
have hearts and memories you should 
have known Jeanne,—Jeanne of the 
golden heart and faithful memory. 

Cupping my furry mittens around 
the wounded Bird I carried her home, 
and after making a comfortable nest 
in a shoe box I placed her in it back 
of some plants standing in an eastern 
window. For a few days Jeanne lay 
there listless, seemingly more dead 
than alive, and scarcely nibbling at 
the daintiest tid-bits, and I was not 
a skilled enough bird physician to find 
out what troubled Jeanne. However, 
one morning a short time later as I 
came downstairs I heard a soft flut- 
tering against the dining-room win- 
dows, and peeping into the room I 
saw Jeanne flying against the pane. 
After a time I succeeded in coaxing 
her to rest in the shoe box, but I could 
see that she was restless and fright- 
ened. Again and again she turned her 
haunted eyes full of sad pleading to 
me and I wondered what was best 
and right to do for Jeanne. It was 
still cold out-of-doors and the heavens 
looked gray and snowy, but the Blue 
Jay would never be satisfied, I felt, 
until I had let her out. So I opened 
the door and out flew Jeanne away to 
the tree under which I had found her, 
without one backward glance at me. 
“Jay, jay, jay,” she cried, flapping her 
brilliant blue wings, as though once 
more overjoyed in regaining freedom. 

I felt certain that Jeanne would 
never come back to me and so I spent 
the rest of the day with a heavy heart, 
imagining all kinds of accidents hap- 
pening to the Blue Jay. At last I could 
bear it no longer and I took a walk 
to the tree where I had found her, but 
I could see nothing of Jeanne. 

That night there fell another deep 
snow, which covered up my lunch 
counters, baths and water for Birds. 


It was late the next morning when 
I came downstairs and just as I 
stepped into the dining-room there 
was a faint little peckish sound 
against the windowpane and glancing 
up I looked straight into Jeanne’s 
bright eyes. I stopped in astonish- 


I' WAS while taking a tramp on one 


ment and Jeanne flew back a little way 
and started scraping with her foot on 
the lunch counter and then back she 
flew and pecked lightly at the window. 
“I’m coming, dear Jeanne, I’m com- 
ing,” I called, going into the kitchen 


for the tid-bits and seed which I spread 
daily for the Birds, and a pan of warm 
water. Jeanne sat on the porch rail- 
ing with her head cocked to one side 
and watched me intently while I 
brushed the snow from the feeding 
boards and water pans and filled them, 
and then she flew to the midst of the 
nearest luncheon stand and pecked 
away greedily. For several minutes I 
stood there and watched as a group 
of Chickadees, two Titmice, a flock 
of Juncoes ‘and a Downy-haired Wood- 
pecker came to feed, fearing that 
Jeanne might attack them and drive 
them away, for over and over again 
I had read and heard of the bad habits 
of the Blue Jays. Some Blue Jays may 
be ill-tempered and pugnacious enough 
to do this and to fight, but Jeanne just 
moved aside and let them feed. 


Some time later, when I was eating 
my own breakfast in my sunny little 
nook, Jeanne alighted on the sill out- 
side of the window and prancing 
about, as if to see what pretty de- 
signs her tiny feet left in the new- 
fallen snow, kept saying “jay, jay, 
jay” in the sweetest way that ever a 
Bird could say “thank you.” All the 
rest of the Winter Jeanne visited 
the feeding-boxes several times a 
day, and she never forgot to thank 
me for her iuncheon, even though she 
had to search every window of the 
house to find the room in which I was. 
Jeanne always came alone, and I saw 
no other Blue Jays about that Winter, 
until one day in the latter part of 
March, when a timid, neat young Jay 
was with her. Jeanne acted so modest 
and demure that I wondered if it was 
some handsome young cavalier court- 
ing her favor. Sure enough after that 
first morning he came often with the 
pretty little maiden and in April they 
built their sturdy little home very near 
to mine. It was during these days 
that Jeanne became first acquainted 
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Jeanne, my Blue Jay friend 


with two of the little neighbor girls, 
whom she learned to love most de- 
votedly, but from her first meeting 
with Brutus, our ten-year-old Collie, 
she dreaded him, though he never 
tried to frighten her in any way. 
After Jeanne had lain four green- 
ish-blue, brown-speckled eggs in the 
little home, she lost many of her vi- 
vacious, dashing ways, and even her 
husband grew quieter and less alert. 
After the eggs hatched Jeanne and 
Mr. Jay were kept busy caring for the 
babies, who seemed always to be 
begging for food, but still Jeanne had 
time to play hide-and-seek and other 
games with her two little girl friends 
and myself, and she never forgot to 
put aside the nuts and some other 
choice morsels we spread for her in 
a little cache she had started long be- 














I found Jeanne at the foot of this tree 
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fore in the corner of the back porch. 
What all, Jeanne and her husband, and 
later their children, did not hide in 
this locker of hers I don’t suppose any 
Bird ever saw. She was especially 
fond of bits of bright cloth and thread, 
all of which she carried to her little 
nook and carefully tucked away, and I 
often wondered what she thought she 
would do with them. 

As the queer little naked babies 
grew larger, Jeanne’s cares and 
worries seemed to grow, and though 
she never forgot her friends, or now 
and then to visit the tree at the foot 
of which I had found her, she seemed 
as much in need of rest and a vacation 
as any mother of a group of fussy 
Youngsters. I have never noticed any 
Bird who seemed to care more for her 
children than did Jeanne, but I think 
she was very happy when at last they 
were strong enough to take care of 
themselves, but often after they left 
their nest I saw her hovering about 
them as if instructing them. 

As her cares lessened, Jeanne, as 
well as her gay, bright husband, grew 
more noisy again. 

There were few things Jeanne liked 
to do better than try and mimic the 
songs and calls of some of the Birds 
she heard, and I never saw her fight 
with them but once, and that was the 
Summer when she lost her own babies 
and was caring for a nest full of 
Robins whose mother had been killed 
in a storm. An Owl tried again and 
again to steal a baby and Jeanne 
fought like a valiant trooper. Most 
Blue Jays try more or less to mock 
other Birds and some are very good 
mimics, but Jeanne became a Caruso 
among the Birds in this respect, and 
often when she was caroling some 
song, I never knew, until I happened 
to see her or hear some gruff note she 
could not control, that it was not a 
Robin, Brown Thrasher, or another 
Bird, that she mocked so aptly, sing- 
ing. She was very fond of instrumen- 
tal music and would sit a long time, 
silent, listening to a violin, piano or 
some other instrument, but as soon as 
anyone started singing she joined in, 
seeming to say that she could sing as 
well as anyone. 


During these days Jeanne became 
very tame and would take her meals 
ewith the Cats and Kittens on the 
porch, but she refused to eat with 
Brutus, and I never could coax her 
into the house again. “Why don’t you 
catch her and cage her?” my friends 
asked again and again, but I always 
shook my head, remembering how very 
near heart-broken, dashing, independ- 
ent Jeanne had been the day I opened 
the door to let her out again into the 
great out-of-doors. “No,” I mur- 
mured, “it is wicked to cage a Bird 
like Jeanne. This country is free and 
no one has a better right to liberty.” 

I had hardly spoken when there 
arose a terrible chorus of “jay, jay, 
jay.” It was Jeanne and her descend- 


ants once more declaring their entire 
independence. 


Calcium, Ney. 











RAISING FLOWERS FOR MARKET 
Someone asked about raising Flowers 


for city markets. 
be kept in mind. 

1. Markets vary somewhat in their re- 
quirements. Wholesale markets in the 
city nearest the grower can give best 
advice, and anyone wishing to ship Flow- 
ers would do well to visit the flower 
market centers to find out all he can as 
to requirements and demand. Midsum- 
mer is a good time for such a visit as 
that is the discouraging time for grow- 
ers and wholesalers because quality is 
poor. 

2. There is a market for extra quality 
material of almost any kind, at any time. 
The gluts are not caused so much by sur- 
plus as by poor quality. Flowers which 
the neighbors may pronounce wonderful, 
may show up poorly beside professional 
stuff. 

3. No one should attempt to ship un- 
less he is prepared to make regular ship- 
ments through the season, and those in 
sufficient quantity to provide adequate 
income when expenses are paid. Express 
is a large item on heavy Flowers espe- 
cially. The commission is, so far as I 
am acquainted, 20 per cent. 

4. Standard Flowers are usually better 
than novelties. The most beautiful 
Flowers do not always prove satisfactory 
as commercial varieties, for they may 
not last as long or stand handling. Ex- 
perience with Flowers helps here. 

5. At the very best, the business of 
raising outdoor Flowers for city market 
is uncertain in its awards, and attempts 
to raise Flowers for the wholesale mar- 
ket should only be made after serious 
planning and with earnest, untiring ef- 
fort to give the best possible quality. 

Mrs. CHAS. MILLER, (IIll.) 


Several points must 


THE PEONY SUPREME 


The meteoric rise of the Peony in the 
esteem of the general public is without 
precedent, and it would seem that the 
time is not far distant when the Peony 
will displace the Rose in its high bid for 
universal acclaim as our most-loved 
flower. 

Aside from the plantings in home gar- 
dens and as a part of the perennial 
border, many hundreds of acres of cut- 


flower varieties have been planted for the- 


purpose of supplying cut-flowers for 
home and city trade. Farmers, as well 
as small truckers, discouraged because of 
the low prices obtained for ordinary 
farm crops, are diversifying by planting 
a part of their acreage to cut-flower va- 
rieties of Peonies, and they are finding 
the venture profitable far beyond their 
fondest hopes. Florists, because of the 
insistent demands of customers, are add- 
ing Peonies to their assortment of cut- 
flowers. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY, (Md.) 


PROPAGATING PINKS 


Just how to increase my stock of white, 
clove-scented Pinks, sufficiently to cover 
the graves of loved ones, led me to ex- 
periment with rooting cuttings. After 
the blooming season was well over, I 
tore the divisions apart making hundreds 


of cuttings about five inches long, which 
I buried about two inches deep in 9 
sandy soil slightly shaded by monthly 
Roses. I was pleasantly surprised 
find that about nine-tenths of them hag 
rooted well enough to be moved by Sep. 
tember first. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


AMUR RIVER PRIVET DOES 
WELL IN THE NORTH 


Several times in THE FLOWER Growzg 
I have read remarks concerning the 
Amur River Privet, (Ligustrum amy. 
rense). Some of these I believe were 
written by the Editor, and the general 
opinion of these remarks was distinctly 
unfavorable to this Privet. 

May I say that I have been planting 
and watching the behavior of this Privet 
for some years, and have come to the 
conclusion that it is without an equal 
for a rigorous climate? Winters that 
kill the English Privet to the ground 
have no ill effect upon the Amur River 
variety. May I suggest that somebody 
has been selling stock that was not true 
to name? 





A. E. CHALLIS, (Ont.) 


Epitor’s Note :— 


As Brother Challis is 100 miles further North 
than the Editor, it is altogether probable that his 
suspicion that the Editor did not have the true 
Amur River Privet ‘may be correct. Nurseries 
should be careful not to wrongly label plants, 
through carelessness or other reasons. The nurs- 
eryman that furnished this Privet to the Editor 
was strong in his praise of it as a perfectly hardy 
variety, but the Privet that I had killed down to 
the ground every Winter for three years in guc- 
cession and this was sufficient reason for grubbing 
out the whole business. 


INNATE CRUELTY 


I want to say that no person who 
really cares for flowers will be guilty of 
setting a bulb in a dry vessel and forcing 
it to struggle into flower on its own 
juices, even though it be the evil-smelling 
Hydrosme rivieri. I do not swallow all 
that Bose says about plants having 
hearts and souls, and I am not prepared 
to say that they suffer pain as we un- 
derstand it, but anyone who can get 
pleasure, or amusement, from the daily 
contemplation of such a death struggle is 
certainly lacking in natural sympathy. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


A SCABIOSA EXPERIENCE 


This year I planted a collection of 
Scabiosas and one of Asters, meaning to 
try out a “recipe” for the Aster bed. I 
had seen it in THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Making the bed of just the right mixture 
of coal ashes, poultry droppings (well 
dried) and garden soil, I pulverized and 
fixed this very carefully, and as I 
thought, set lovely Aster plants. My 
seed bed was overflowed during our 
heavy Spring rain, and the Scabiosas 
came over where the Asters were planted. 
Where the Asters went, I do not know, 
but the young plants look very much 
alike. I did not discover that I had set 
Scabiosa where Asters were meant to 
go until the plants were quite large. 
Then I saw they were different from any 
Asters I had planted before. I had 
never grown Scabiosas, so I did not know 
them, but they grew and bloomed well; 
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‘ ender, purple, two shades of 
white, F plack or nearly so. To find 
mething to soften their straight bare 
se was a puzzle and I tried several 
al before I thought of the Mint 
plossoms. The dark stems with their 
ikes of lavender and dark purple 
Zorets plended perfectly. Arranged in a 
rey and yellow bowl they make a beau- 
tiful centerpiece for my library table. 


M. G. B., (N. W. Ark.) 


SUCCESS WITH PORCH BOXES 


I saw in THE FLOWER GROWER last 
Spring that instead of so many Pe- 
tunias in boxes, that Thunbergia and 
Zanzibar Balsam made attractive plants. 
I at once ordered the seed, and my box is 
peautiful and “so different.” Everyone 
exclaims over the novelty, and I say, 
“Why, yes, it is different, and I got the 
idea from my FLOWER GROWER. 


LENA MCVEIGH, (Va.) 





SUCCESS WITH HOME- 
MADE LEAF-MOLD 


I have noticed frequent mention made 
of the value of real Leaf-mold in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, but have not seen any 
account of successfully getting a quan- 
tity of it right at home from year to year 

I do. 

We keep a few hens and they have the 
run of quite a large, but neat yard. Into 
this yard, at the spring and fall season, 
I empty probably from 50 to 75 bushels 
of solid, pressed-down leaves from Beech, 
Maple and Oak trees that stand on the 
lawn. These leaves, the hens work over 
for a year, and they are kept loose by 
frequent digging up; and each late Sep- 
tember or early October there are one or 
two cartloads of the richest kind of 
Leaf-mold removed. Then new leaves 
are put in. The value of this soil for the 
garden during the year is of great im- 
portance. It is fine, black, and of the 
very best quality. Readers of this paper 
should see how things grow in my 
garden. 
HATTIE M. FRENCH, (Mass.) 


THE AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 


I have several Amaryllis growing from 
seed planted this year. 

As soon as the seeds were ripe and be- 
fore they fell out of the pods, I put them 
in a saucer of wet sand and in a few 
weeks, I had a saucer full. They are now 
in bulb form. 


Mrs. T. B. BLount, (Mo.) 


FLOWERS AND HEALTH 


HAVE raised and cared for flowers 

for many years. At the time I started 
I was a wreck from poor health, but soon 
the exercise and fresh air brought the 
color to my face, and I have never needed 
face powder. 

Some say, “How can you care for so 
many plants?” They seem to think they 
could not. 

“How can you remember the names of 
all your plants? J could not.” 

It is as easy as can be for me; but 
I find among the younger generation 
there are very few that care for flowers, 
except for the blossoms for decoration. 
Few flowers are raised in the gardens as 
our Mothers raised them. In different 
locations different plants flourish; and if 





I do not succeed with one plant, I try an- 
other. 

I have plants that have lived but one 
year, and some have lived forty years; 
an I love them all. Am just as eager 
for somthing I see or read of as if I 
did not have many kinds. 


Those who have heartaches that seem 
unbearable will forget it all if they will 
plant and care for flowers. Try it and 
see. 

Mrs. HELEN MCKEE, (Ohio) 


EXPERIENCE WITH A 
SWIMMING POOL 


I wish to give my experience with a 
swimming Pool. It was emptied every 
Winter and we found large cracks in it 
which had to be filled, and it gave much 
trouble, as the water leaked through the 
cracks. 


The freezing weather made the soil 
expand and it cracked the cement. Now 
I leave the Pool filled all Winter and 
have not had a crack in eight or ten 
years. 

Mrs. HENRY OXNARD, (Va.) 


Epitor’s Note :— 


Leaving water in a swimming Pool in Winter 
in Virginia would be quite different than leaving 
it in a Pool in Northern New York for instance, 
and it is possible that freezing of the water 
might occur to such an extent that it would rup- 
ture the walls. Possibly Mrs. Oxnard covered the 
Pool during the Winter in some way to prevent 
too deep freezing. 


GREATLY ADMIRES 
THE TIGER LILY 


I cut the last of my Tiger Lilies a 
few days ago, about September ist, and 
it reminded me of your note in the De- 
cember 1926 FLOWER GROWER, and your 
suggestion that they are not appreciated 
at their true worth. 


I agree with you and I think they are 
wonderful. I have a clump of.two or 
three dozen, all blooming and having as 
many as two dozen flowers on a stalk. 
They made a gorgeous display. How 
dare anyone criticize the Tiger Lily? 
They should be in all flower gardens. 


ELIZABETH GEISTE, ( Penna.) 


1927 WEATHER IN ILLINOIS 


Such weather! Anyone who calls this 
a normal year is determined to stand pat, 
disregarding facts. A cold, wet, late 
Spring; a cool, dry Summer; and an ex- 
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tremely dry, hot September. Quality 
is impossible in flowers or field crops. 
H. Janvrin Browne may not have got 
his details just right but he surely was 
right in predicting poor crops and ab- 
normal weather. Of course, the regulars 
can average up abnormal weather, here, 
there and everywhere over the United 
States, and arrive at “normal” weather 
reports, but results are just about as 
true as averaging intelligence tests of a 
group of university professors, etc., with 
those of half-wits, and pronouncing the 
results average or normal. 

Never have conditions been so discour- 
aging on middlewestern farms during all 
the off years since the war. Not only 
are prices poor, but crops are lacking. 


Mrs. CHAs. MILLER, (Ill.) 


MAKING USE OF HOT- 
BEDS FOR CELERY AFTER 
PLANTS ARE REMOVED 


I have several hotbeds that I raise my 
early plants in, and after these are re- 
moved, I set flowers close together in the 
hotbeds, and keep them working all Sum- 
mer. 

Last Spring, after I had removed the 
plants, I added about four inches of good 
garden soil to the hotbed; watered it 
thoroughly with the sprinkler; set out 
Celery plants about six inches apart each 
way; covered the top with boards to 
shade the young plants until they were 
started; and because last Summer was 
so unusually hot and dry here, I, of 
course, had to water freely. As soon as 
the plants had a little size they shaded 
each other, and I had as fine a bed of 
Celery as one could wish for. I covered 
the top with boards to blanch it, and pre- 
vent frosting in the Fall. 

This eliminated the necessity of bank- 
ing or boxing to blanch, and to. keep 
from freezing, and was by far the finest 
Celery I ever grew. 


Mrs. L. L. L., (Md. 


APPROVES GALVANIZED 
MARKING STAKES 


Am very much pleased with the gal- 
vanized stakes described in a recent copy 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, and am making 
a lot for permanent markers. I find the 
galvanized iron and blue vitriol com- 
bination more convenient than the zinc 
and platinum sometimes recommended. 


J. J. HOLLOWELL, (IIl.) 
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Backyard Perennial Garden of Guy M. Wright, Bristol, Conn. 
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Timely Suggestions for December 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Who can tell the brightest month, 
The dearest and the best? 

We really think December is 
The crown of all the rest. 


HOUGH the Flowers and Birds 

that have given us so much pleas- 

ure are gone, and the weather 

may be severe, December days hold in 

store the best of winter delights, with 

usually the leisure to enjoy them thor- 
oughly. ; 


Keep your house plants in good con- 
dition, for these green growing things 
will do much more than one would 
imagine to: make the home cozy and 
bright, so that the drab winter days 
will lose part of their gloominess. 


Give especial care to those window 
plants that are being grown for holi- 
day gifts, or for table decoration. 
Primroses, (obconica and Chinese) 
Begonias, Cyclamen, red Geraniums, 
Jerusalem Cherry, and forced bulbs 
are fine for this purpose. 

Do not use ice-cold water when 
watering your house plants. Draw 
the water (preferably soft water) 
some time before it will be needed, and 
allow it to stand indoors until it be- 
comes warm enough not to chill the 
plants. 


Be careful not to give house plants 
too much water during the Winter, as 
they require much less at this season 
of the year. To be on the safe side 
water the plants only when there are 
signs that more moisture is necessary. 





Water plants in hanging baskets 
more frequently than those in pots, 
because the moisture evaporates much 
quicker in an exposed container of this 
sort, usually hung in a high, warm 
portion of the room. 

Change the water occasionally in 
bowls or glasses in which bulbs are 
being grown, by overflowing with tem- 
perate water, or merely add water as 
it evaporates. A small lump of char- 
coal in the water will help to keep it 
sweet. 


Use a_ sprayer occasionally to 
sprinkle plants, being sure to reach 
the underside of the foliage also. This 
will keep the plants clean and prevent 
them from being infested with red 
spider or aphis. 


Keep the leaves of house plants as 
clean as possible. The hard, large 
leaves of plants like the Rubber Tree, 
Brazilian Dracaena, Aspidistra, etc., 
may be beautified and greatly bene- 
fited by washing with tepid water 
once a week. 


Get rid of earthworms, if you dis- 
cover that they are working in the soil 
in the pots, by the use of lime water, 








or turn the plant out of the pot for 
examination, repotting if necessary. 
See that the drainage is right. 


Set Tuberous Begonia and Gloxinia 
away in the cellar in their- pots and 
leave them undisturbed until they 
show signs of growth in Spring. They 
will probably need no attention, not 
even water, during the Winter. 


Start your Japanese fern ball into 
growth by soaking it in luke warm 
water until it is thoroughly wet 
throughout. Hang it where it will 
receive plenty of light without being 
exposed to direct sunshine. 

Spray with cold water and remove 
at once to a cool, dark closet any house 
plant that may have unfortunately 
been touched by frost. Let it thaw 
out slowly, leaving the plant cells un- 
injured. Return gradually to warmth 
and light. 





Plants that are making rapid, vigor- 
ous growth may require some plant 
food. This may be supplied by work- 
ing a small quantity of dry bone meal 
into the soil, or by watering the plant 
with a solution of the bone meal and 
water. 


Nip surplus branches, or those that 
are growing out of bounds, from Gera- 
niums, Verbenas, Sultana Balsams and 
similar plants; and make cuttings of 
them for bedding out in the garden 
next Summer. 


Be sure that you have enough gar- 
den soil, leaf mold and sand under 
cover and conveniently at hand for 
they may be needed any time for 
potting plants and in early Spring for 
starting seeds. 


As early as possible in the month 
start bulbs of the Chinese Sacred Lily 
in a bowl of water using pretty pebbles 
to keep the bulbs in place. Marbles 
may be used if the pebbles are not 
available. 


Give the outdoor garden its final 
clean up for this year, but in your 
zeal do not cut off the Peony tops, as 
they are thought to be especially use- 
ful as a protection in the Spring for 
the new Peony shoots. 


When wrapping fruit trees to guard 
against possible injury from field mice 
and rabbits, be careful not to remove 
the sod covering at the base of the 
trees for fear that any unseasoned 
wood may thus be exposed and winter- 
killed. 


After the ground has frozen hard, 
put a mulch on bulb and perennial 
beds, and also around the Weigela and 
similar shrubbery. All these plants 
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will give more satisfactory regylt, if 
given some winter protection. 


Not alone the hybrid tea Roses, } 
the more hardy sorts like Persian pe 
Harrison yellows, the single Rug 
Crimson Rambler and Baby Ramble 
will winter better and hold Promise of 
finer bloom if protected with a light 
covering of leaves and brush. 


Remember the promise in the poem 
“Next Year” by Lewis Worthingtoy 
Smith: 

There are no Roses in the garden 


The riot of the Golden-glow deal 


Troops 
sere; 

But there will be new blossoms on the 
bough 


Next year, next year. 





Honesty: Sow Seeds in May for 
Silvery Pods Next Year 


Surely, if any blossom savoured of 
antiquity and never goes out of fashion 
it is Honesty (Lunaria biennis), the 
silvery pods of which have a value over 


and above the flowers, as they are held ' 


in esteem in some quarters for winter 
decoration. Country folk are especially 
fond of it, and they do not always trouble 
to raise plants, as from self-sowings they 
have generally sufficient spring up about 
the garden. 

May is the month when biennials are 
sown, and I would pass on the reminder 
to readers, when sowing other things to 
put in a pinch of Honesty seed. Let it 
be scattered very thinly in an open, 
sunny situation. Ordinary garden soil 
will suffice. Planting of young ones out 
should not be deferred indefinitely, as 
they grow very quickly. Quality of soil 
is not of great importance, but they do 
appreciate a sunny place. 

W. F. D., In Gardening Illustrated— 
(English) 





Christmas Cactus taken in January with 
a Dusty Miller for background, which 
prevents the blossoms showing up well 

(Photo by Mrs. N. E. Taylor, (Ore.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


December 
BY CHARLOTTE §S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


in bloom for Christmas? Then 

it should be brought to the 
warmth and heat by the first of the 
month. Keep at an even temperature 
and avoid drafts. It should be given 
copious drinks of water daily. 


Ni you planning to have a Calla 


December is not too late to plant 
bulbs outdoors. Sound bulbs are sure 
to bloom no matter how late they are 
planted. Don’t give up your next 
spring crop of beauty because you are 
behind time in planting but get your 
bulbs and put them in the ground. 
Nature will do the rest. 


About the first of the month give 
the Poinsettias an application of ni- 
trate of soda, one heaping teaspoon to 
a quart of water is a good mixture, in 
order to encourage the formation of 
flower buds. It is needless to add that 
the plants should be placed in a sunny 
spot. 

By this time the Freesias need some 
kind of support to keep them from 
hanging over the edge of the flower 
pot. Slip three small sticks, (or cheap 
lead pencils are good,) into the soil 
and then knot a bit of green twine 
from stick to stick about six inches 
above the top of the soil. The foliage 
hides the support, and the plants are 
held upright. 


After the ground freezes is time to 
place a heavy mulch about the semi- 
hardy plants, and some of those listed 
as hardy are all the better for some 
protection until the plants are well 
grown and established. Do not cover 
the crowns of the plants, and do not 
be in too great hurry to put them in 


* winter clothes. 


Cut off the branches of the hardy 
Chrysanthemums and let them fall as 
they will, thus forming as much pro- 
tection as the roots need through the 
This is a good plan to 
follow with the hardy Asters also. 
True the garden may not have the de- 
sired trig and trim look, but a very 
little work in the Spring will clear up 
these top shelters. 


One year a florist decided to 
“brighten up” his pots of Paper 
Whites by combining them with Sta- 
tice colored pink. The twigs of dried 
Statice were pushed into the soil be- 
tween the bulbs after the blooms had 
appeared. The idea proved popular 
as shown by the number of pots sold 
that were thus decorated. While the 
idea of combining the real with the 
artificial may not appeal to all, yet for 
the season, and the something differ- 
ent, it can be easily tried by the home 
gardener. 


When the Holiday season arrives 


place a Christmas wreath on the out- 
side of your front door where it can 
give a message of cheer and Holiday 
good-will to every passer-by. While 
green wreaths of Holly or Cedar are 
beautiful, yet one with more red in it, 
even though it be of artificial material, 
is gayer and more cheerful. But if the 
red wreath is not practical, then get 
the note of desired red by using a 
large bow of bright red ribbon with 
flowing ends on your wreath of green. 
In too many instances we confine our 
Christmas decorations to the inside of 
the house and for our own cheer. Try 
sharing it with others. 


Don’t know what to give your 
friends for Christmas presents? The 
answer is easy. Give them a fancy 
basket filled with Tulip bulbs; a gay 
Christmas box filled with Glad bulbs; 
a quaint bow! filled with moss and 
Narcissus bulbs; a fat Hyacinth bulb 
and a special glass for it to be grown 
in; a Chinese Sacred Lily in a quaint 
pottery bowl. If you want your gift 
to last all the year long, then send a 
gift subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Instead of sending perish- 
able cut flowers, though none can deny 
their superlative beauty of form and 
coloring, why not send blooming plants 
to the nearby friends. A _ pot of 
Cyclamen, a Primrose, Begonia, or 
even one sturdy Hyacinth in a pot. 
When these are “dolled up” in cases of 
crepe paper and tied with saucy ribbon 


bows they cannot be excelled for 
beauty. 
December is the time when the 


florists’ boxes of cut flowers come to 
the majority of homes in greater 
numbers than possibly any other 
month in the year. In too many in- 
stances the life of these tender, hot- 
house blossoms is of short duration 
because the receiver thoughtlessly 
crowds them in a vase far too small 
for them. Flowers will keep far better 
in a vase having a wide mouth than 
when squeezed in a vase having a 
small neck. In fact we have all seen 
numberless examples of vases tall and 
slender, and these are excellent to 
hold a few blossoms, but were never 
intended to hold a dozen or more 
flowers. The stems of cut flowers 
should never be crowded, but placed 
loosely in a vase full of water and one 
large enough to hold them without 
crowding, and they will keep nicely 
for quite a long time. 


This month is a splendid time to 
have work done on the garden furni- 
ture and ornaments. Perhaps the 
Wistaria has been growing on a lattice 
fence that is about to fall down. Dis- 
entangle the vine with care as the 
fence is torn away, then have a trellis 
erected, then the vine can be carefully 
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twined in place and tied to keep it 
from being blown about by the wind. 
The vine will never know that its sup- 
port has been changed. While, if one 
waits until Spring to do the work, the 
young shoots and tender new leaves 
are unavoidably broken and the vine 
suffers. Are the sides of the porch 
boxes pulling apart? Either have new 
boxes made, or the earth removed and 
the sprung sides pulled together, 
nailed and re-enforced before being 
re-filled. Perhaps the Rose arbor is 
developing a perilous slant. Stout 
strips. pushed into the ground and 
nailed to the uprights will prevent a 
collapse. Or new posts may be placed 
beside the old ones and a stout strip 
nailed so as to connect the two and 
give added strength. No work to do 
in the garden in December? There is 
plenty of work that can be done if you 
only look for it. 





Fall Mushrooms 


Add Variety To Diet And Are 
Easily Identified 


USHROOMS which thrive in the 

late Fall and during mild spells in 
the Winter come at a time of year when 
Mushrooms are a luxury, and they make 
a valuable addition to the diet; declares 
the botanist at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N.Y., who has made a study 
of New York Mushrooms. Also, there 
is practically no danger of confusing 
the fall and winter Mushrooms with 
poisonous kinds which cannot stand cold 
weather, says this authority. 

Two cold weather Mushrooms found 
quite commonly in the woods in the late 
Fall and during mild periods throughout 
the Winter are the Oyster Mushroom and 
the Velvet-stemmed Collybia. 

“Oyster Mushrooms are found on dead 
tree trunks, stumps, and logs, and are 
easily distinguished by their whitish or 
smoke-colored caps which have an oyster 
shell shape,” says the Station botanist. 
“The caps grow in dense clusters and 
closely overlap one another, a character- 
istic which distinguishes this Mushroom 
from the poisonous kinds that grow 
singly. 

“The Velvet-stemmed Collybia is so 
characteristic in its habit of growth and 
coloring that no one can very well go 
wrong on it. This Mushroom also grows 
in dense clusters on stumps, logs and 
buried wood, but it has a reddish yellow 
cap, white gills, and a velvety brown 
stem. These markings render it quite 
conspicuous. 

“The caps of the Velvet-stemmed Col- 
lybia may freeze and thaw several times 
without injuring them for food. Also, 
surplus quantities may be dried and 
stored in a dry place for future use. 
Soaking in water a short time before 
cooking will revive the caps.” 

The Experiment Station has available 
for free distribution a pamphlet which 
describes in a popular manner a few of 
the commoner Mushrooms found in New 
York State. 


EpITor’s NOTE:— 

Too much caution cannot be used in 
the selection of Mushrooms for the table. 
Many deaths have resulted from Mush- 
room poisoning. Study under the guid- 
ance of an experienced person. 
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What I Want in an Iris Catalogue 


BY MRS. SALLIE P. WEST, (Ala.) 


cause I have asked for several 

Iris catalogues, knowing.at the 
time I could not buy any plants. Have 
also had several catalogues sent me by 
friends. To ease my conscience some- 
what I will tell which ones I like best, 
and why. 

For years I’ve had a game I played 
when looking at flower catalogues. I 
say to myself, “Now, if I had ten 
dollars to spend for flowers,—couldn’t 
possibly spend it for anything else 
not even shoes, nor doctors’ bills nor 
taxes,—it would be no good for any- 
thing but flowers,—I’d buy—,” and 
then proceed to make my order. In 


M: CONSCIENCE nags me be- 


the days when I took a nickel in my: 


fist, trotted to the village store, and ex- 
changed the nickel for ten sticks of 
peppermint candy I looked on ten dol- 
lars as a fortune, and the habit clings. 

Well, when I get an Iris catalogue 
I say, “Now, if I had ten dollars.” 
Then I select so many each of blue, 
lavender, yellow, bi-colors, etc., or I 
select twenty fifty-cent ones regardless 
of color, so they are different from any 
I have, or maybe ten-dollar ones. 
Again I may select an assortment 
ranging from the cheapest up to three 
or four doliars each, and occasionally 
in a wild orgy of extravagance I have 
spent the whole ten dollars for one or 
two of the more expensive ones. You 
see I always dream from the stand- 
point of the small buyer, and so am 
telling what I am sure the small buyer 
would like best in various catalogues. 


Price lists of Iris by name without 
description do not interest me because 
I want to buy for my own personal 
pleasure in the flowers, and so want to 
know about height, color, etc. 

One of the most expensive cata- 
logues I have, gives a few pages of 
general descriptive matter about Iris, 
and another gives a page of directions 
for planting and caring for Bearded 
Iris, and remedies for root rot, mus- 
tard seed fungus, and root borer. If 
I’d had it earlier I might not have lost 
some of my best plants. The prices 
in this catalogue are comparatively 
high, but they offer a basket of “one 
hundred plants of named varieties in 
not less than 25 varieties, wnlabeled, 
for $5.00.” What more could a be- 
ginner in Iris-growing ask? 

Another catalogue has such a beau- 
tiful cover that I’d like to spend the 
mythical ten dollars in it. The prices 
are alluring too, but the descriptions 
are so poor I have to resort to other 
catalogues to know the real color of a 
flower. A few of them are possibly 
well described, but the author is 


neither artist nor poet. Here is his 
description of Jris King: “79—Iris 
King (G. & K. 1907) yellow mauve— 
15.” Another catalogue describes it 
thus: “79. Iris King (Goos and Koen- 
neman 1907) ; standards a clouded yel- 
low, falls rich velvety maroon, bor- 
dered yellow; two feet—.40.” I like the 
latter description much better and even 
though the difference in price is in 
favor of the first, I would be more 
likely to order from the last as I’d 
have a clearer idea of color and height. 
Understand I am not “knocking” any- 
body’s catalogue, but am just telling 
why I like some best. To one who 
buys for purely commercial purpose I 
presume the description is a minor 
matter. 

The price list with (to my mind) 
the most favorable points is a four 
page leaflet listing about one hundred 
seventy-five varieties. There are a few 
lines of explanation by the grower and 
a key to abbreviations. He says, 
“prices quoted are for single roots. 
For quick effects buy in threes * * * * 
some of the lower-priced varieties are 
quoted only in threes.” He lists them 
in color groups, lavender-selfs, lav- 
ender-bi-colors, blended-selfs, blended- 
bi-colors, etc. There are eleven color 
groups. 

Another help is that he gives the 
effect of the flower, and this I am sure 
would often save disappointment when 
a new variety opens. Here is how he 
describes his plants; “Iris King, 79 
(G. & K. 1907) Effect: Yellow and 
red; S. buff-yellow, F. velvety garnet- 
brown shaded ox-blood red and bor- 
dered yellow—.35.” If I had never seen 
Iris King I'd have a fair idea of its 
color from reading that description. 
He fails to give height, only occasion- 
ally, and in planting any flower it is 
better, and sometimes very necessary 
to know its height. 


Now, this is merely chatter by an 
amateur and an ignoramus, but maybe 
it will induce some really experienced 
and smart buyer to tell the Iris grow- 
ers just what kind of a catalogue they 
like best. And maybe they can tell 
them how to keep people who don’t 
buy from getting the expensive cata- 
logues. But anybody who asks for, 
and studies Iris catalogues is a pro- 
spective buyer and may sometimes sur- 
prise the grower with a big order. 


Here is what I would like in an Iris 
catalogue: Explanation of descriptive 
terms; key to abbreviations; plants 
— in color groups, and described 
thus: 


Rating (originator and date). 
Effect. P 
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[Danses description in which en 
thusiasm may run riot so it d ' 
mislead. —“—— 
Height. 
Price of single plants, and in threes 





The Iris 


8 face is preeminently my favorite of 

all our garden flowers because it is 
so easy to grow, so very beautify] 80 
wonderfully varied in color, tint ‘and 
form, and blooms through a period of 
three months or more. The Iris has a 
heavy fleshy root called a rhizome from 
which grow the feeding roots. When 
planting Iris this fleshy root should be 
barely covered with soil, but the earth 
must be pressed well against the thin 
growing or feeding roots, and in dr 
weather it is well to press the soil weil 
and then water, and last fill in to almost 
cover the fleshy root with earth. After 
the plant has made contact with the soi] 
it needs very little further attention and 
it will grow and bloom and be ornamen- 
tal all Summer. 

To bring out the real glorious beauty 
of the Iris we make mass plantings, that 
is, place a dozen or a hundred plants of 
a kind in a bed or border so we may have 
a mass of bloom of a kind. When look- 
ing at a mass of Lohengrin or Isolene, 


for example, on a sunny day, words ” 


utterly fail to express the emotions 
aroused by the charming color scheme. 

The Iris may be transplanted any 
time in the growing season except when 
the buds come forth and when in bloom. 
Soon after blooming the plant becomes 
in a degree dormant, so far as root 
growth goes. Then is the ideal time 
to divide and transplant and the new 
fall growth puts the plant in a fine 
condition for next season’s bloom. To 
get the best results the Iris should be 
taken up and divided and replanted every 
third or fourth year, but this is not ab- 
solutely essential, as the plant will con- 
tinue to grow and bloom almost indef- 
initely. The Iris foliage is a beautiful 
green until Winter, but if you sow poppy 
or Chinese Woolflower seed adjacent to it 
you will greatly enhance the beauty of 
the scene in the late Summer. 

Above I was speaking of the Iris 
formerly called German Iris, or Iris 
Germanica, but since we exterminated the 
Kaiser we call it Pogoniris if we can 
think of the name and if not we put our 
hand on the mouth and say, “What used 
to be German Iris.” 


L. W. LIGHTy, 
Farmer) 


(In Stockman and 





A Dog’s Motherlove 


Trixie is a little Spitz, mother of eight 
puppies. When the home of Fred Patton 
burned the puppies were asleep under the 
part of the house where the fire started. 
They didn’t have a chance. Trixie 
barked and looked piteously at the fire- 
men. But even as she mourned she sud- 
denly remembered something. There 
were other babies under that house— 
fifteen fluffy, golden chicks were under 
another part where there was less im- 
mediate danger. Realizing there was no 
hope for her own brood, Trixie set about 
saving these tiny lives. Twelve times 


she dashed under that burning building, 
each time bringing out a chick, until fire- 
men refused to let her go in again.— 
(San Francisco Chronicle) 
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The Greatest Potter 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


«TT WILL always remain to Wedg- 

(Babem credit that he was the most 
successful and original potter the world 
has ever seen—the only one, through all 
the centuries, of whom it can be truth- 
fully said that the whole subsequent 
course of pottery manufacture has been 
influenced by his skill.”— (Encyclopedia 
Brittanica.) 


1730 at Burslem, in the celebrated 
pottery district of Staffordshire, 
England. ; 

He came from a long line of potters 
and there is shown in the British 
Museum a puzzle jug made by his 
great uncle in 1691. 

Josiah was the youngest of 13 chil- 
dren and had little schooling or time 
to study until old enough to realize for 
himself the need for it. 

He was put to work for his brother 
when nine years of age as a “thrower” 
so-called from the throwing of a por- 
tion of the clay onto the revolving 
wheel and roughly forming it into the 
desired pattern. 

When 11 years old he had an at- 
tack of smallpox which left him an 
invalid and finally led to the amputa- 
tion of one leg. For his entire life 
he was a sufferer with a great deal of 
pain and illness and only his courage 
and resolution to “carry on,” kept him 
from becoming helpless. 


In 1751 he entered into partnership 
with Whieldon, then the best potter in 
Staffordshire, and immediately com- 
menced to experiment and improve the 
ware. The partnership lasted nearly 
seven years and was of much benefit 
to Wedgwood giving him an insight 
to the many details of business. Dur- 
ing this time the lovely green glaze 
seen on old dessert sets was perfected. 

In 1759 he rented two potteries on 
his own account and later bought an- 
other at Etruria. He now commenced 
to experiment in a cream-colored ware, 
and presented Queen Charlotte with 
a breakfast set from which it came to 
be known as “Queen’s Ware.” This 
was usually ornamented with delicate 
bands of color around the edge. 

Wedgwood made a dinner and des- 
sert service for the Empress of Russia 
for which he received $15,000.00. 
Each piece in the set was decorated 
with a view of some celebrated place 
and Wedgwood stated that the cost of 
production was so great that he made 
no profit, but from an advertising 
standpoint it must have paid him well. 

It must be remembered that the 
early Wedgwood ware was all earthen 
ware and not porcelain or china but 
his wares were of such fine materials 


Jie: WEDGWOOD was born in 


and so finely wrought that many times 
they resembled porcelain. 


About 1761 the manufacture of 
Black Basalt was begun. This was 
an improvement on the black ware 
made by the Brothers Elers. Teapots 
and coffee pots were made in large 
quantities as well as many other 
patterns. 

Wedgwood describes the ware as 
follows,—“Of nearly the same prop- 
erties with the natural stone, it re- 
ceives a high polish, serves as a touch- 
stone for metals, strikes fire with 
steel, resists all acids and bears, with- 
out injury, a stronger fire than the 
basaltes (stone) itself.’ 

The early vases were bronzed or 
decorated with a design in white, but 
in 1768 they were brought to perfec- 
tion and both vase and decoration 
were in the velvety black. Flaxman 
the celebrated artist made the relief 
designs used which up to the present 
time have never been equalled. 

Wedgwood, always experimenting 
and looking for something better, in 
1775 discovered and invented the 
Jasper Ware which was his greatest 
achievement. This occupied several 
years of his time and the thousands 
of experiments were carefully num- 
bered consecutively and are to be seen 
in the Museum at Etruria showing 
his progress, failures and final suc- 
cess. 

Although we usually think of blue 
when Jasper Ware is mentioned, yet 
it was made in six tones of green, as 
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well as five tones of blue, and three 
shades of red and lilac, rose, plum, 
chocolate, buff, brown and _ black. 
These were all usually decorated in 
white but sometimes colored decora- 
tions were used. 

Plaques and Cameos were the prin- 


_ cipal objects made until 1781 when the 


production of vases was _ increased. 
The most celebrated of these vases are 
the copies of the so-called “Portland 


- Vase.” 


bn original vase was found in the 
tomb of the Emperor Alexander 
Severas who died in the year 235 A.D. 
It was found during the pontificate of 
the Barberini Pope, Urban VIII, and 
was then called the “Barberini Vase.” 

It was bought by Sir William Ham- 
ilton in 1770 who brought it to Eng- 
land and finally sold it to the Dutchess 
of Portland for £1,800. 

In 1786 after the death of the 
Dutchess it was included in an auction 
sale of the contents of her Museum. 
Wedgwood attended the sale and bid 
up to £1,000 when he was approached 
by the Duke, who was also bidding, 
and asked why he was bidding. Upon 
his replying that he wished it for a 
model to make some copies the Duke 
promised him that he might take the 
vase as long as he wished it, so Wedg- 
wood withdrew from bidding and it 
became the property of the Duke. 

Months were taken to perfect the 
patterns but finally 50 numbered 
copies were made and delivered to ad- 
vance subscribers at 50 guineas each, 
but the price received did not nearly 
cover the heavy cost of production. 

This first 50 copies were made of a 
black Jasper but later other copies 
were made in various shades of blue. 

The original vase has been in the 
British Museum many years but in 
1845 it was broken by a madman with 
a stone when it was found that the 
material -was a kind of glass that ap- 
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peared black but when held to the 
light it showed a deep clear sapphire 
tint. It was repaired and is still on 
view. 

The Wedgwood factory is still in 
operation and since 1878 has made 
large quantities of chinaware. 

It should be remembered that the 
genuine Wedgwood is 
“Wedgewood” and any pieces marked 
thus or Wedgwood & Co. are not 
genuine. 

I will take up the marks of the 
genuine ware later, if there is a de- 
mand for it. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The illustrations are of the two 
sides of a pitcher which resembles 
Wedgwood’s ware, but is probably of 
a later make, and so far I have been 
unable to identify the manufacturer. 
Perhaps some of the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER can help me out by 
identifying it. =f 

The pottery is grayish white inside 
and shows through the black on the 
outside forming the figures. There 
are lines of black outlining the figures 
and the clothing is colored in green, 
blue, yellow, orange and red. The 
band around the top is green and 
white. A third picture on the front 
of the pitcher is a female figure play- 
ing the lute. It is an exceedingly 
beautiful piece of work. 





Fur Farming 


E CANNOT speak from experience, 

since we never tried to raise Foxes 
or other Wild Animals in domestication. 
Our opinion is, however, that eight out 
of 10 people who try it will fail. It is a 
business which requires a special gift or 
instinct—not to be acquired by reading 
or even by experience. 

There is a necessity for fur products, 
and that necessity will grow stronger as 
years go by and Wild Animals are driven 
back into the wilderness, but this fur 
farming is not like the production of 
wheat or corn or potatdes. It is more 
in the line of growing Mushrooms, Roses, 
Squabs or other delicate products. You 
would not be likely to trust a blacksmith 
to repair your wrist watch or a stone 
mason’s apprentice to set your diamond. 
It will seem to many the easiest thing in 
the world to put a pair of Foxes inside 
a yard and leave them to dig a hole and 
make a happy home—with nothing for 
you to do but figure out the profits at 
$500 per pelt! That seems to be the way 
some of the fur adventurers look at it, 
and fortune will certainly rub their fur 
the wrong way if they start in the busi- 
ness. 

We realize that this fur farming is 
coming to be a large business, and that 
some men have done well at it—through 
selling breeding stock. The great major- 
ity of breeders have yet to find out 
whether their investments will ever come 
out of the hole or not. The business is 
large enough to warrant a fair discus- 
sion and description, but we want to 
warn all those who are getting excited 
about it that it is, at best, a chance game, 
a gamble, an unsure thing to all but a 
few men and women who are especially 
fitted by nature to be the companion of 
a Fox.—Rural New-Yorker 
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Your 1927 Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


is just as well to look back as well 

as ahead, and to guide the Rose- 
garden for 1928 on the performance 
of the Rose-garden of 1927. 


One thing is certain, which is that 
over most of eastern America 1927 
was a year of unexampled bugs and 
bothers. There were more aphis, or 
plant lice, than ever, and a good many 
of these nasty little bugs seem to have 
acquired immunity to tobacco, so that 
the usual killing game did not work 
as it ought to have worked. Black- 
spot came into the best gardens, and 
mildew as well, and my correspondence 
was full of wails at the inadequacy 
of all the protective measures we have 
so much believed in. 

But this situation can be taken as 
the exception, and there is no reason 
to be discouraged. At Breeze Hill we 
had more black-spot than for any re- 
cent year, but much less than some of 
our friends who had not so carefully 
guarded against it previously. That 
is, we got the benefit in this bad sea- 
son of what we did to check Rose pests 
in the good seasons. 

Just a word to any who have open 
ground when these words are read: 
Gather up all the leaves that have 
fallen from the Rose plants, and burn 
them. Black-spot does not survive 
fire. A thorough spraying of the bare 
dormant Rose twigs with winter- 
strength lime-sulphur, used plentifully 
enough so that it even colors the 
ground, cannot possibly hurt, and al- 
most certainly will help, for next year. 

It is time to inquire what Roses did 
best in 1927, and the answer to each 
individual will depend on his prefer- 
ences, I think, to a considerable ex- 
tent. We are prone to do best with 
the things we like most, and our suc- 
cesses in getting what we wanted 
ought to be set down to guide us in 
getting more of what we want another 
year. 

The Rose referendum of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, reported at the an- 
nual meeting in the duPont Gardens, 
near Kennett Square, Pa., on Septem- 
ber 10, showed the following preferred 
varieties, in the order of their pref- 
erence: 


RADIANCE, RED RADIANCE, 
OPHELIA, SOUV. DE CLAUDIUS 
PERNET, LOS ANGELES, MME. 
BUTTERFLY, DUCHESS OF WELL- 
INGTON, COLUMBIA, MME. 
EDOUARD HERRIOT, GRUSS AN 
TEPLITZ, MRS. AARON WARD, 


[' THIS last month of the year it 


KAISERIN AUGUSTE VIKTORIA. 


My personal opinion is that this is 
a safe enough selection, but an un- 


informed selection, for in too map 
cases better, newer varieties diq not 
get into the picture because those who 
reported did not know them. I shajj 
probably have something to say about 
my own preferences later on, but what 
I say must be taken only in extension 
of the worth-while selection made by 
the reporting members of the Ameri. 
can Rose Society. 


we: colors are preferred has 
much to do with next year’s Roses, 


as determined by those in the garden 
last year. I find a continual trend 
toward the oddly colored Roses, jn. 
cluding the apricot, copper and yel- 
low shades, and particularly relating 
to such as have an outstanding and 
sometimes rather jarring color re. 
action. This is probably because pink 
being the natural Rose color, any vari- 
ation from it attracts attention. Those 
who prefer these odd shades will have 
found some satisfaction in Padre, Rey, 
F.. Page-Roberts, Mme. Edouard Her. 
riot, Angele Pernet, and the like; and 
greater satisfaction though less of the 
coloring, in such varieties as Willow. 
mere and Lady Pirrie, which give the 
warm tone to the pink, with more 
flowers and better growth. There will 
have been aggravation, as usual, with 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, which 
has had one of its cranky years in 
1927 and has not given anything like 
as many beautiful yellow blooms as 
the standard yellow Rose ought to 
have. One can be hopeful that the 
better yellow Rose, out of all the scores 
and hundreds of candidates, is soon to 
come, and there is every reason to 
suggest trying everywhere all of the 
new yellow Roses in that hope. 

Fragrance is a pleasant retrospect. 
When I take in my hand a great mas- 
sive flower of Frau Karl Druschki in 
its pearly whiteness, I instinctively 
bring it to my nose, and just as in- 
stinctively drop it with a sigh because 
it does not have any fragrance. On 
the other hand, when I inhale the dif- 
ferent and exquisite odor of a new 
Rose I got from Australia in 1927, 
Sweet Seventeen, I have more than a 
double sense of satisfaction and glad- 
ness. Fragrance counts, and in judg- 
ment as to the essential worthwhile- 
ness of a Rose it ought to be given 
high importance. 

Fragrance, however, should be def- 
inite. There are some Roses, par- 
ticularly among those doing best in 
greenhouses, which stem to have a 
faint tobacco scent and none of the 
lovely odor of the so-called “old- 
fashioned” Roses, or the rich sweet- 
ness characteristic of La France and 
Radiance. 
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Galeius 1927 

N THINKING over what has hap- 
Tamed in 1927 I ask my readers to 
consider what has been the result if 
Roses were planted in any particular 
shelter, as under a hedge, or near a 
shrub, or where there was less than 
all-day sunshine. Has the result been 
good or bad? 

In my own case, the Roses along 
three sides of two borders face north 
and south, and with a rather thor- 
ough mixture with strong-growing 
Mockoranges and Evergreens and 
herbaceous plants, have all done better 
than in the open, and I am constrained 
to believe that, for some varieties, at 
least, some shelter and some shade are 
a definite advantage. The Rose Wil- 
liam F. Dreer, for example, has never 
been a good grower heretofore, but the 
half-dozen plants that nestled next to 
a big Mockorange, where they were 
sheltered from the afternoon sun, 
grew and bloomed all Summer and 
into the Fall, giving the loveliest im- 
aginable flowers the variety can pro- 
duce. That Rose was just on the edge 
of being abolished at Breeze Hill, but 
it now has a worthwhile place. 


So I suggest trying difficult sub- 
jects in sheltered places if the soil is 
fertile and there are no tree roots to 
interfere. 

Anyone who has been dissatisfied 


with Roses in 1927 can start right 
for 1928 by associating with the other 
Rose growers, some of whom have 
been pleased with their experiences, in 
the fine fraternity of the American 
Rose Society. This organization with 
its five thousand members is not in- 
clusive only of Rose experts; in fact 
its membership is made up largely of 
Rose experimenters, Rose adventurers 
and Rose lovers, who have from one 
to a thousand plants each, and are 
glad to tell about their trials and 
triumphs to each other by correspond- 
ence, through the American Rose An- 
nual, on the occasion of Rose pilgrim- 
ages, and at the annual meeting. 
From twenty-two states came people 
to the annual meeting above referred 
to, and in 1928 there will be a gather- 
ing with an all-day Rose congress that 
will, I predict, set a record. It is a 
true and rather remarkable observa- 
tion that in the ten or twelve years of 
Rose activity in which I have engaged, 
we have had but one rainy day for a 
meeting, and that at the beginning of 
the period. Usually the Rose day is 
as perfect as a Rose day ought to be. 


Those who want to connect with 
this largest of the special flower so- 
cieties can do it by writing to the or- 
ganization at the Secretary’s office in 
West Grove, Pa. 





Rose Notes 
BY ELLA C. HORTON 


developments in Rose study and 

experimenting is in the matter 
of drainage. If a plat selected for a 
Rose garden, or for only a few Roses 
to be grown to their best possibilities, 
needs draining, why is it not the most 
reasonable method to tile-drain the en- 
tire area to the depth of about three 
feet, instead of digging deeply and 
providing drainage for each bed? 

My garden is composed of rows 
averaging twelve plants long, the rows 
three feet apart, dug about two feet 
wide and deep, and six inches deeper 
to provide for the necessary drainage, 
(as there is a “hardpan” subsoil to 
reckon with) when I could persuade 
the digger to do my way. It was only 
with strength of voice and firmness of 
mien that I could get it done. I per- 
haps subconsciously wondered why 
those trenches did not really invite the 
surplus moisture from the surround- 
ing area. I suspect the Head of the 
Family has thought that all along. 


This Fall, if I can accomplish it, I 
shall have the tile drains beyond the 
ends of the rows a little deeper than 
the trenches, and hereafter plant in 
about 18 inches of properly prepared 
soil. The strong dormant stock most 
generally recommended for successful 
Rose-growing surely needs that depth, 
judging from my own experience. 


(Ye of the most interesting of the 





Another very interesting digression 
from the practice of years is in the 
depth that the bud which joins the 
understock should be planted. About 
two inches below the surface has been 
generally practiced and recommended. 
Now there are Rose “heretics” abroad 
in the land who claim for one thing 
that they have better results with 
planting the bud level with the sur- 
face of the soil. I am skeptical right 
there. A friend in planting a bed of 
Roses placed the bud the prescribed 
two inches below the surface. They 
all grew and thrived but one. She 
showed me that it was dead, but I 
saw two nice little buds at the surface, 
showing that, as she said, she forgot 
to plant it two inches deeper. The 
buds did not live long, and I have 
thought that if they had been well 
covered with soil and protected from 
sun and wind, she would have had a 
perfectly good Francis Scott Key. 


Did I hear some one say that a 
quart berry basket turned over it until 
it became stronger would have an- 
swered just as well? Who knows? 


“I’m free t’ confess” that when some 
potted (budded) Rose plants were 
given to me last Spring, I planted 
them scarcely deeper than they were 
when received. They have made an 
ideal growth, and I shall thoroughly 
protect them for the Winter, and hold 
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my breath for Spring’s revealings. 

I also frankly state that in remov- 
ing the mounds of soil from the plants 
last Spring I carefully scratched away 
the soil deeper than I ever did before, 
and certainly some plants grew better 
than they ever before have done. This 
protecting soil was very gradually re- 
moved, as we had an _ unspeakable 
Spring. As there are Rose growers 
with long and painstaking experience 
who are removing soil “to 1 inch be- 
low the bud” with the “astounding” 
result of “new life, vigor, and splendid 
bloom,” we shall hear more about it. 


More than ever the Rose nursery- 
men and Rose growers are advocating 
fall planting. One of the most reliable 
nurserymen will hereafter issue only 
a fall Rose catalog, disposing of his 
entire stock at that time, as he is so 
thoroughly convinced that there is too 
much loss from spring planting. I 
have “fallen” for that, too, and my 
plants came about November Ist, when 
they were planted with the bud barely 
an inch beneath the surface. 

There are those who, preferring to 
get their plants in the Fall when they 
are fresh and cheaper, have better re- 
sults than with fall planting by “fall 
burying,” that is, burying them in a 
trench 21% feet deep in a well drained 
situation, not uncovering them in the 
Spring until their ground is in proper 
condition for planting. 





New Irish Roses 


FTEN it is said that there are no 

really satisfactorily new red Hy- 
brid Tea Roses. Then doubters should 
secure for themselves the newest on 
the market, Jrish Hope, Irish Charity, 
Irish Sweetness and decide for them- 
selves which is the greatest of these 
red beauties. If Hope has a fault I 
have not found it. Color, a rich deep 
red; buds of good form; stem strong 
enough to be called sturdy; foliage 
fine; petals heavy; flowers fragrant 
and a good bloomer. The full bloom 
Rose is not very double, but it is 
splendid. 

Irish Charity is a bright scarlet, 
fairly full and a very free bloomer. 
Irish Sweetness describes itself as de- 
liciously fragrant; a good red of desir- 
able shade and velvety texture; blooms 
freely and grows rapidly. 

Sir David Davis is another good red, 
long bud, large flower, highly built, 
and double; has lasting color and long 
stem. Hardy and has foliage that re- 
sists disease. Fine. 

Lord Charlemont, a little older, 
(1922,) but is not yet well-known. 
This Rose is always catalogued in ex- 
travagant terms and deserves to be. 
It is a large dark-red, full double fra- 
grant flowers, pointed bud. Very 
handsome. Black spot loves its foli- 
age so try to prevent the acquaintance. 

Mrs. R. B. Malony is a brilliant car- 
mine, large, highly-built with reflexed 
petals, the shape that so many of us 
like best. 

A charming Rose indeed is Jrish 
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Charm, so sweetly scented, of special 
color, of moderate size, but strong and 
blooms freely. 

Norman Lambert is an orange-yel- 
low Rose; burnt-orange, long strong 
stems, of vigorous growth, and foliage 
that resists disease. With all these 
virtues and being hardy, naturally it 
got a Gold Medal, N. R. S. 

The very finest new pink that I have 
seen this year is Mrs. A. R. Barrac- 
lough, a Rose of lovely form, large, 
but light-looking on account of the 
unique and delicate arrangement of 
its reflexed petals, standing on edge. 
I would judge it perfect, and The Na- 
tional Rose Society of England gave 
it a Gold Medal in 1926. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 





Extent to Which Roses Require 
Pruning 

HIS not only varies in the case of 

different kinds, but also as regards 
the object the cultivator has in view. 
Those who grow for exhibition, prune 
comparatively close, so as to concentrate 
the strength of the plants into a few 
shoots, which, from their limited number, 
are necessarily strong, and may be ex- 
pected to bear a few large flowers. For 
ordinary purposes it is better to prune 
less severely, as numbers of flowers are 
generally more acceptable than a few ex- 
ceptionally large ones. It is difficult to 
convey in writing the exact method ad- 
visable to follow, as even many individ- 
ual varieties require to be somewhat dif- 
ferently treated to others; but it may be 
taken as a safe rule that the stronger 
the natural growth of the variety, and 
the more vigorous the state of the indi- 
vidual plant, the less pruning needed, for 
the obvious reason that a plant in this 
condition is calculated to support a 
greater number of shoots with a pro- 
portionately larger crop of bloom than 
one that is weaker, either by accident or 
the less vigorous habit of the sort. 

In all cases it is advisable to remove 
completely out from their base the whole 
of the weak, thin wood, the produce of 
last or previous seasons, and which has 
not sufficient substance to push shoots 
strong enough to flower; for the presence 
of these uselessly taxes the energies of 
the plants, drawing support which is 
better concentrated in the stout, bloom- 
ing wood. These weak growths also tend 
to crowd the plants, keeping out both sun 
and air. With Roses that are naturally 
weak growers it is necessary to prune to 
fewer eyes than in the case of the strong 
ones, otherwise, if left too full, the flow 
of sap is directed to the formation and 
support of a much greater number of 
shoots than are ever strong enough to 
bear flowers, to the manifest detriment 
of those which are. 

All the Tea varieties must be pruned 
very cautiously, leaving their strong 
growths without further interference 
than being somewhat shortened; but 
with these, likewise, it is advisable to 
thin out all the weak shoots. With the 
weakest growers of the Teas also leave 
the strongest shoots a _ considerable 
length, but reduce the number propor- 
tionate to the natural strength of the 
variety and the more or less vigorous 
condition the plant happens to be in. 


R. P., (In Gardening Illustrated) 
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How John Alden Wrote © 
His Name in History 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HEN John Alden was engaged 
W to repair a ship, known as the 
Mayflower, in Southampton, 
England, he knew nothing of his fu- 
ture, and never dreamed that his trade 
as a cooper would lead him into fame, 
and that subsequent acts of his would 
immortalize his name forever in Amer- 
ican history. 


When Alden had got the old ship 
in fair repair, he just set sail with her 
on a trip that made the basis of 
American freedom sure. Before he 
alighted, John affixed his name to the 
Mayflower Compact, and then with all 
the hardships, he eventually became 
noted for being the last survivor of 
those who signed that memorable doc- 
ument. 


Out at Duxbury, Massachusetts, to- 
day one meets a charming old build- 
ing, a literal “vine-clad cottage by the 
sea,” sitting upon a small grass-grown 
prominence cheering the twentieth 
century Pilgrims, Plymouth-bound, 
every day in the year. 


The loveliest sort of Lilacs, Philadel- 
phus, Spirea, and healthy trees like 
Maple, Apple trees, with a robust 
Wistaria growing on the back side of 
the house, greet the visitor as he ap- 
proaches the kitchen-side, although in 
front a Trumpet Creeper leisurely 
climbs up the corner of the house as 
if to get a glimpse of every one who 
enters the ground. The old roof of 
weather-beaten shingles is a mine for 
the paper-making wasps, for here they 
may with little labor scrape up large 
amounts of raw pulp and chew it into 
a good grade of paper. The shingled 


sides of the house are not so inviting 
to wasps and hornets. 

The old well poles drop by the side 
of the house not far away from the 
John 


railroad that splits the knoll. 





Alden took many a nap in this old 
house, but he surely was never dis- 
turbed by the railway engines bluster. 
ing by. 

Every now and then during the sym. 
mer days, a yellow-breasted Chat in 
the woods across the road is heard to 
squawk out as if he felt as much at 
home by this old historic house ag he 
does in his winter home in Centra] 
America. 

This vine-clad cottage built by Pjj- 
grims in 1653 does not look very far 
behind the times from the outside 
but lo, when you enter inside, yoy 
sense the atmosphere of pilgrim days 
by observing Priscilla’s ways of house 
keeping. The kitchen table holds a 
set of wooden dishes, rough and crude, 
but clean and wholesome. 

In making some repairs about the 
fireplace sometime ago a first class 
Indian arrow was found behind the 
mantel where it had been peacefully 
lying for over 200 years. 


John Alden was the youngest mem- 
ber of the Mayflower band and he won 
the hand of Priscilla Mullens. Long- 
fellow seized the opportunity to weave 
a fanciful story of it in his “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” Here in this 
house is the spot where John and Pris- 
cilla lived, but not at the time when 
youthful love is at high tide, for be- 
fore coming here, John had had two 
cabins burn at Plymouth, another was 
destroyed by fire which he built not 
far away from his last home. It was 
here that he and Priscilla came to 
spend their last days, and lived quietly 
the last thirteen years, until his death 
in 1687. 

Yes, inside is a bedroom adjoining 
the kitchen and in it is the very bed 
on which the last Mayflower Pilgrim 
died. The beams in the house were 
hand hewn and hinges on doors and 




















John and Priscilla Alden’s house, built in 1653, at Duxbury, Mass. 
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The old well and well-pole at the 
home of John and Priscilla Alden 


cupboards are of the old L and H 
types. 

Many are the old household furnish- 
ings of this old home of John and 
Priscilla ‘Alden, which, unless de- 
stroyed, will continue to transmit their 
message of love down the centuries, 
despite the hardships that were theirs 
to bear, while blazing the trail for 
Americans who were to follow in their 
footsteps and carry on the work of 
progress a step forward. 





Sedum Telephium 


geese telephium a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order 
Crassulaceae and popularly called 
Orpine, Live-for-ever, Midsummer 
Men, Live Long, Pudding Bag Plant, 
Garden Stonecrop, and Witches’ 
Money, endures prolonged drought 
and lack of attention remarkably well. 
The pale-green, juicy stems may some- 
times be found along the roadside, 
where the farmer’s scythe has severed 
them from their roots, thriving upon 
the juices stored up in the fleshy 
leaves and stems. The stems root 
readily from the joints when placed 
in the ground. We stripped several 
stems of their leaves in late Septem- 
ber and suspended them from our 
basement ceiling; examination after 
about two weeks showed new growth— 
tiny, healthy, green rosettes appear- 
ing at the joints where the leaves had 
been, apparently content and thriving 
upon the juices of the parent stems. 
The rosettes were broken from the 
stems and potted, after which they 
were placed in a sunny window. After 
a period of two months the little plants 
were two inches high. 


The coloring of the alternate, oval, 
fleshy leaves varies on different plants 
from grayish-green to a bicolor of 
green and whitish-yellow. Finding a 
plant some years ago, we cut off the 
stems, the leaves of which were all 
uniformly gray-green, and planted 
them in the garden. When the cutting 
took root and began growing, several 
possessed bicolored leaves of green 
and whitish-yellow. We now have a 
number of plants of both kinds but 
the cuttings when taken from either 
kind do not always come true to the 
parent plant; the leaves are inclined 
to vary in color. Sometimes green 
leaves and bicolored leaves appear in 
the same clump, but when this occurs 
the foliage of a certain color usually 
predominates, there being but a few 
stems at the outside of the clump 
bearing different colored leaves. The 
variation in the coloring of the leaves 
is probably characteristic of the plant; 
I have observed several plantings in 
which this has been the case. 


The species of Sedums are numer- 
ous and are natives of the temperate 
and cold parts of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. Whether Sedum telephium 
came to us from Europe or is a native 
species of North America is not quite 
clear. Bailey states the American 
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species may be Sedum purpureum 
(Tausch). It is almost impossible to 
distinguish a difference horticultur- 
ally, as the species are very variable 
and confusing. It seems however that 
the plant was brought to America by 
early settlers from Europe and having 
escaped from gardens, may now be 
found growing in fields and along 
roadsides, preferring a rocky soil. 

The Sedums are excellent border 
and garden plants and are well 
adapted to rock garden plantings. The 
pale reddish-purple of Sedum tele- 
phium is not as attractive as those 
of some others; but the foot-high. 
clean, succulent foliage is worth while 
in the rock garden, or upon dry, sunny 
banks. The bright, fresh-looking foli- 
age is among the first to come through 
the soil and greet us in the Spring, 
and is among the last to be nipped 
by Jack Frost. 

The plants are easily acquired, very 
easy to grow and will thrive under 
the most adverse conditions and do 
well even under utter neglect. I found 
it used to a considerable extent for 
cemetery planting in a semi-arid sec- 
tion of the West where extreme diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting other 
kinds of plants to grow. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 





Thalictrum Dipterocarpum 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


a new perennial from China with 
giant fern-like foliage, deep lav- 
ender flowers, and with golden-yellow 
anthers. It grows about six feet, and, 
like other varieties of Thalictrum, 
does best in rich soil. When grown 
in masses it is very effective and is 
very useful for cutting. 
The plants are propagated by seed 
and cuttings; and division of the roots 
in early Spring. Old seed is slow in 


ay HALICTRUM dipterocarpum is 





DIVISION 





germinating, but if fresh seed is 
stratified in Fall, in boxes of sand, 
then planted in Spring, most will ger- 
minate, and produce plants that will 
flower the second year. 

The new white variety, Album, is 
also fine for cutting, and the foliage 
can be used as a substitute for Maiden- 
hair Fern. Cuttings are rooted in 
boxes of sand, in a coldframe, in April 
or May, just as the new leaves are 
starting. Old plants are divided at 
this time also. 


PROPAGATION GY SEED 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“We read the editorial comments with a great 
deal of interest and feel that the publication would 
be far from complete without them, even with 
the wealth of floricultural information which it 
contains.” (Midland, Mich.) 


“I find your magazine the most helpful of any 
of my garden publications.” (Plainfield, Ill.) 


“I have taken THE FLOWER GROWER for several 
years and would not be without it if it cost twice 
as much.” (Olin, Iowa) 

“Every number of THE FLOWER GROWER is an 
increased pleasure for me because of its many 
helpful points of interest.” 

(Stevens Point, Wis.) 

“Am always intensely interested in the con- 
tents of THE FLower Grower as I consider it the 
best magazine of its kind in the world.” 

(Faribault, Minn.) 

“I find reading THE FLOWER GROWER. is one of 
the pleasantest hours I spend, and I am glad to 
continue on with my subscription.” 

(Nephi, Utah) 

“I wish to thank you for the pleasure and 
profit I derive from THE FLOWER GROWER. Have 
every number for four years and with the index, 
that I consider of great value, they are a real ref- 
erence library on floriculture.” 

(Holdrege, Neb.) 

“For a long time I have been enjoying your 
most excellent paper on floriculture. It is more 
than a flower magazine, as it carries much that 
is good ethics for correct living.’ 

(White Bluffs, Wash.) 

“I sure do enjoy THE FLOWER GROwER. It is 
good from cover to cover. I don’t think I could 
make my garden without the helpful hints found 
therein. It has helped me over many a bump.” 

(Tillamook, Ore.) 

“Every month, in every way, your magazine 
is getting better and better.” (Emporia, Kans.) 

“T think so much of THE FLOWER GRowER that 
I would like to see all my friends on your sub- 
scription list.” (Fort Smith, Ark.) 

“T am a very close reader of your book, which 
is the most sincere and human magazine I get.” 

(Martin City, Mo.) 


“IT have read THe FLower Grower for a year 
and have enjoyed it very much. It is the most 
practical of several so-called flower magazines 
that come to my house.” (Louisville, Ky.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best published. 
I could not run my garden without it.’ 
(Canon City, Colo.) 
“My wife and myself enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER 
very much. We wish that it was in every home 
where there is anyone who is a lover of Nature 
and the outdoor life. THE FLOWER GROWER is 
‘worthy and well-qualified’ and you deserve to 
succeed.”’ (Brunswick, Tenn.) 


“IT enclose check for renewal subscription to 
THe FLowerR Grower. It is impossible for me 
to express my appreciation of your magazine. 
Every page of it is interesting to me.” 

(San Antonio, Texas) 


“IT can truthfully’ and heartily say that there 
are many reasons why one should be a reader of 
THE FLower Grower. If those who have never 
read it would read a copy thoroughly they would 
find that they could not afford not to be a regular 
subscriber to the magazine. Every page is re- 
plete with interesting and helpful knowledge to 
all who are interested in out-of-door life. I for 
one can say that THE FLOWER GROWER is fulfilling 
its mission.” (Cherry Creek, Nev.) 


“Please find money order for renewal stb- 
scription. I had THe FLOweR GROWER last year 
and enjoyed every page from cover to cover, and 
I like the spirit of your writing.” 

(Duncan, B. C.) 

“T take several garden magazines but find more 
valuable information in THE FLowEeR GROWER than 
in any other.” (Minneapoiis, Minn.) 

“I think THE FLower Grower is fine and it is 
read and re-read many times. I owe my success 
last year to the information given out by you. 
It was my first year at gardening, and I took one 
first and three seconds out of eight entries at the 
flower show. I recommend your paper to all my 
friends.”’ (West Hamilton, Ont.) 

“Aside from being the most helpful of all pub- 
lications on this subject that I can find, I feel 
considerable pride in my collectiory of bound vol- 
umes of this publication, (since 1914,)—and they 
make a very acceptable addition to my library.” 

(Menlo Park, Calif.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is all right. I always 
look forward to the next issue with anticipation 
for something good, which I always find.” 

(Portland, Ore.) 
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Porch Boxes 
WM. GRANT SMITH, (Ind.) 


because of construction, loca- 

tion, lack of proper care, or 
mistakes in the choice of the Flowers 
planted in them. My boxes are made 
of a good quality of pine lumber, eight 
inches deep and ten inches wide and 
as long as the spaces between the 
porch pillars permit. If more than 
four feet long I put braces or divisions 
in them and nail the sides and bottoms 
to them so the boxes will not warp or 
spread. 


M ‘vec Porch Boxes are failures 


we use Wandering Jew and a small. 
leaved Sultana that vines. Plants of 
these are kept over Winter and slips 
are started in water. When rooteg 
these are planted close to the front 
edge of the box and soon cover it with 
their delicately-tinted leaves. Thege 
with the above-named plants make a 
very pretty box all Summer. 

When the frosts come and spoil its 
beauty I drive out to some of our 
wooded lanes or hills and cut branches 
of Cedar and gather some Bittersweet, 





Porch Box with Evergreens and Snow as a decoration 


If the porch railing is wide enough 
the boxes can set on the railing, or 
if narrow as mine are the boxes may 
be given additional support by a leg at 
the ends of the boxes. I used boards 
one by four inches, screwed on. Such 
a box can be taken down, if so desired, 
when Winter comes, and put away for 
the Winter. Whether legs are needed 
or not will depend on how your porch 
is built. Many boxes that I see are 
too narrow, or too shallow, or made of 
lumber with cracks in so that water- 
ing does very little good. Build well 
of good material, and close construc- 
tion. You will find yourself well re- 
paid for the additional expense and 
trouble. 


The box should be filled with a good 
quality of garden soil to which has 
been added some sand to lighten it up 
and a quantity of well-rotted manure. 
There are many varieties of plants 
which can be used for Porch Boxes 
but it is my purpose to speak of my 
own boxes. Our town is laid out on 
the bias so our house fronts in a 
north-westerly direction. The front 
porch is also shaded by Maple Trees 
so that the boxes get almost no sun- 
light and what little they may get is 
in the late afternoon. 

We use Begonias, Foliage Plants, 
Sultanas or “everbloomers” as some 
people call them; and large flowering 
Petunias for the principal plants. To 
twine over the front side of the box 


The Cedar is cut into twelve to 
eighteen-inch lengths and stuck into 
the earth of the Porch Box. The 
bunches and sprays of Bittersweet are 
fastened to the Cedar with small wire. 
The green Cedar and the red Bitter- 
sweet berries make a beautiful com- 
bination and remain fresh and bright 
all Winter long. When the snows come 
and cling to the Cedar boughs with 
red berries showing through here and 
there it is surely a thing of beauty. 

The picture accompanying this arti- 
cle shows how the box looked on one 
of the snowy days last Winter. By 
this method we keep our Porch Boxes 
objects of attraction through the 
larger part of the year, Winter as well 
as Summer. 

In the Spring the Cedar is removed, 
the earth taken out and replaced with 
fresh earth and the box is made ready 
for the Summer with a fresh coat 
of paint if it needs it. During the 
Summer the plants receive not only 
the water as needed but an occasional 
watering with liquid manure. 

We have many floral attractions 
about our home, but the Porch Boxes 
never fail to call out favorable com- 
ments from callers and passers-by. 





The Combination Bulb and Sub- 
scription Offer on page VI makes a 
fine Christmas present. It can be di- 


vided, the bulbs going to one person 
and the magazine to another. 
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almost sure to be clumps of dainty 

Meadow Rue; and if the ground is 
rich enough, the much rarer Maiden- 
hair may be found. The two plants 
, are often confused. 

Both have small leaflets scalloped on 
the edges. Those of Meadow Rue are 
quite round while those of Maiden- 
hair are oblong or triangular in shape, 
straight on one side and scalloped on 
the other. j 

The stems of Maidenhair are shiny 
black, even the midribs, while the 
stems of Meadow Rue are quite light 


I’ ANY cool damp woods there are 


green. 











Maidenhair is a Fern and bears 
spores on the under side of the ruffled 
edges. Meadow Rue is a phanero- 
gamous plant and bears in season 
bunches of small feathery flowers. 
Both grow in clumps of from three 
to twenty stalks and both are dainty 
and airy. 

Meadow Rue transplants easily and 
thrives in any semi-shaded place where 
it makes an attractive green for bou- 
quets. Maidenhair is hard to trans- 
plant, requiring dense shade and quan- 
tities of water, is of no use for bou- 
quets because it wilts when picked. 
It is, however, very fine for a table 
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Maidenhair and Meadow Rue 


(Adiantum pedatum and Thalictrum dioicum) 
é BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, (N.Y.) 


fernery or a Wardian case. Meadow 
Rue frequently grows along the banks 
of woodland brooks and where its 
leaves chance to lie beneath the water, 
they shine and glitter like silver coins. 
This is due to the fine hair which 
holds the air imprisoned even under 
water. 

There is almost no use in trying to 
convince a person that what they see 
is Meadow Rue and not Maidenhair 
Fern, so Miss Parsons in her delight- 
ful book, “How to Know the Ferns,” 
suggests using the Latin names as am- 
munition and firing them about vol- 
ubly. This will usually silence the 
doubtful one. 

Epiror’s NoTe:— 


The Wardian case mentioned above has been 
mentioned before in THE FLOWER GROWER, but sev- 
eral of Sheward’s drawings now in hand give the 
construction in detail. We expect to use these in 
future issues, perhaps during the present winter 
season. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 











Christmas tree, while dating 

back not many hundred years 
perhaps, is without doubt of very 
ancient origin. According to the Cali- 
fornia State Forester, a similar winter 
celebration was observed at least three 
thousand years B. C. 

The Egyptians used the Palm tree 
for this celebration because it put 
forth a new leaf each month; twelve 
of them completing the full year. 
This Egyptian custom, our authority 
says, was later transplanted to Rome 
before the Christian era, and _the 
Conifer tree, covered with decorations 
used in the celebration of the Satur- 
nalia, was a December festival. Later 
the symbol was carried by the Romans 
into other countries. So our annual 
gay Yuletide observance has a long, 
interesting, and varied history. 

Germany was the first to observe 
the festival as it is known today, and 
later Russia, France and other Euro- 
pean Countries adopted the custom. 
The reasons for placing lighted 
candles on Christmas trees are told in 
different legends, one of which is, 
briefly, as follows: 

On Christmas eve of the night upon 
which the Infant Jesus was born, 
there appeared in the sky a bright 
guiding star, heralding the glad event 
to the world, while all Nature hastened 
to take Him her choicest gifts. Near 
where the Saviour was born grew a 
Palm, an Olive, and a Pine tree. The 
Palm offered the Child its waving 
feathery plumes for protection, the 
Olive yielded its fruit, but the poor 
Pine had nothing to give. Its 
branches drooped in sorrow. So dis- 
consolate and grieved did it become 
that at last a flood of tears gushed 
forth—great gummy resin drops— 
falling thickly all over the Pine. The 
guiding Star witnessing this distress- 
ing spectacle, conferred with the 
angels, after which a shower of shoot- 
ing stars rained down upon the griev- 
ing Pine, causing each needle to glitter 
until the whole tree shone with a 
splendid radiance, and the drooping 
Pine could joyfully lift up its branches 
and present a worthy gift to the Man- 
Child. Ever since that glad time, so 
the story runs, it has been the happy 
custom to light up a Pine tree with 
burning tapers on Christmas eve. 


On PRESENT observance of the 


And God said, “Behold, I have given 
you. every herb-bearing seed, which 1s 
upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, in which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for meat.”—(GENESIS 1, 29.) 


The tropical-looking Canna grows 
in almost every part of the country 
and has many varieties of colored 


flowers oddly shaped and not unlike 
the Glads. Nothing is more effective 
and decorative in gardens or parks, 
for a background against fences or 
walls, or for centerpieces in a bed of 
lower-growing plants. The Canna be- 
longs to the same family as Indian 
Hemp, Indian Shot, and all the Ar- 
row-root plants. The planet Saturn is 
said to influence it. 

The Canna contains starch and is 
used in medicine the same as Arrow- 
root which is such a useful food for 
infants and invalids. In fact, it is 
claimed that a very good quality of 
Arrow-root has been discovered made 
from the decorative Canna. The vir- 
tues of this plant have been known for 
ages, but although its starch is so 
valuable, it contains an extremely 
poisonous juice that must be first ex- 
tracted before it becomes valuable as 
starch. 

The Orientals love the Canna, and 
from Burma comes a story that it is 
thought to be emblematic of sacred 
blood. An evil man according to this 
particular legend was jealous of 
Buddha. He climbed a hill where this 
saintly person was to pass the follow- 
ing day and pushed a great rock down 
upon him. The boulder falling broke 
in thousands of small pieces at the 
feet of Buddha and one splinter cut 
his toe causing the blood to spurt out. 
From the ground wet with his blood, a 
beautiful flower arose known today 
as the Canna. As a proof that it is 
considered sacred, it is claimed that 
many of the Hindu rosaries are made 
from the seeds. 

“As a heart that its anguish divine in 
The green bud cloven.. .” 

Tapioca is made from the Arrow- 
root meal and is sometimes called 
Cassava. The tubers of the Cassava 
are grated after being dried, and 
ground into meal. The poisonous juice 
is next extracted and the meal care- 
fully washed, thus making Cassava 
starch. Finally this Tapioca meal or 
Arrow-root starch is placed on heated 
plates while still moist, after which 
it is dried; separating into tiny groups 
or particles forming little round balls 
which we know as Tapioca used in 
puddings and other good things. 


“There was an old man from Tobago 
Who ate Tapioca and Sago, 
Till much to his bliss, his physician 
said this: 
‘To a leg, Sir, of mutton you may go.’” 
— (KING LEAR) 


Sago resembles Tapioca only the 
granules are much smaller, but Sago 
is made from a certain Palm. 

Another story about the Arrow-root 
is that it dervied its name from a 
traveller seeing a Mexican Indian 
struck with a poisoned arrow. The 
Indian at once dug up a certain plant, 
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cutting into its root, rubbed the jy; 
upon his wound. Ever since it" ae 
commonly known among the Natives 
as antidote for poisoned arrows. — 


Cabbages appear to have been known 
from time immemorial, though doubt 
less of the wild variety, and relished 
by even kings. But for centuries jt 
has been painstakingly cultivated until 
we have not only the purple and White 
and crinkled cabbages, but all the off. 
springs of the wild cabbage, There 
are numerous relatives,  cousing 
nephews, nieces, aunts and uncles, 

They are also related to Mustarg 
and his family. 

Dreaming of cabbage is supposed to 
mean “Long Life,” and the Moon igs its 
ruling planet. 

Cabbages are especially rich jn yj- 
tamines, particularly when eaten raw 
and sauerkraut is often claimed to be 
splendid for all colon troubles ag the 
bacteria in soured cabbage is said to 
be the natural enemy to colon bacteria, 

The Irish, so it has been recorded 
thought cabbage leaves good for gore 
throat and hoarseness. There are 
many legends about this democratic 
vegetable, one being that all babies 
come from cabbages. 

The Man in the Moon, so one story 
is related, was sent to that planet be- 
cause on a Christmas Eve, out of all 
other nights, he chose as the time to 
steal a cabbage. As this was a sacred 
night, it made the deed all the more 
wicked, hence he was sent off to the 
Moon to live forever. 

Another story relates that Lycurgus, 
prince of Thrace, destroyed Dionysius’ 
vineyard. As a punishment, he was 
fastened to the vines and it is said he 
shed many bitter tears that falling to 
the ground turned into cabbages. 
Hence arose an old superstition that 
cabbages were a sure remedy against 
drunkenness for they were an enemy 
to the grape. 

The tiny doll cabbages known as 
Brussel Sprouts came from the orig- 
inal wild cabbage, as did that vegetable 
with beautiful blossom, the cauliflower. 

Broccoli is what the Italians call the 
cauliflower, and it is said that it was 
in Italy this vegetable was _ first 
brought to such a perfect state of cul- 
tivation and Broccoli is what they call 
it today. While caulifiower is cooked 
in many different ways and used also 
in mixed pickles, it may not be s0 
generally known that it is truly de 
licious when eaten raw in salads. 

Kohl-rabi, not unlike a turnip is 
highly valued among foreign people. 
Both the white turnips and rutabaga 
with which Americans are more fa- 
miliar, the crinkled leaf kale and then 
chard, all these belong to the large 
cabbage family and are particularly 
esteemed by foreigners. Americans 
are becoming more acquainted with 
these vegetables and can find them 
almost any large market when one has 
no room in their gardens for growing 
them. All are valuable for, and rich 
in mineral salts, lime and vitamines. 
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Editorial Notes 


UST as this material is being sent 

in we are getting our first frost 
and not such a very heavy one either. 
Not many years find this section with- 
out a frost until the tenth of October. 
Usually by about September 15th to 
20th comes a nip which takes tender 
plants unless they are well-protected. 
It always seems such a pity too, for as 
a rule lovely weather follows for some 
time. This Fall, Jack Frost failed to 
make that early visit and the gardens 
are still bright with flowers. 


Nothing is more satisfactory for 
late blooms than Hybird Tea Roses. 
Mrs. Aaron Ward is still covered with 
buds and as for Madame Butterfly; 
well, words seem to weak to express 
the joy she has been during the entire 
season. Such lovely blossoms and so 
many of them, with buds enough left 
to supply Roses up to severe weather. 
More than one sick friend, as well as 
some who were not ill, has enjoyed the 
the beauty of a bunch of these delight- 
ful blossoms. I wonder, did Madame 
Butterfly blossom so freely because 
the flowers were cut so freely, and 
with such long stems? The more they 
were cut the better the bush seemed 
to grow. We hope to make room for 
more Hybrid Teas next Spring. 


Perhaps there is no time during the 
year when the thought of conservation 
of wild green things comes more forci- 
bly to mind than during the month 
of December, when Christmas greens 
are in such demand. At a recent con- 
vention, we saw great bunches of the 
Chinese Lanterns used most effec- 
tively for decorating. These rich red 
seed pods are just the color for Christ- 
mas. The plant grows freely if given 
a sunny location and it spreads so 
rapidly that in a few years one could 
have a good sized patch that would 
supply all the red needed for Christ- 
mas and some to spare. The only dif- 
ficulty in growing this plant is to pro- 
tect it from being eaten by a beetle 
that resembles the cucumber beetle; 
possibly it is the same “beast.” 


Fashions, even in Christmas trim- 
mings, do change, and we can all help 
to swing them away from evergreens, 
Holly, Laurel and such “greens” as are 
in danger of extermination. Some 
day, let’s hope before it is too late, 
enterprizing farmers or nurserymen 
will rouse up to the need of growing 
Christmas greens as a matter of busi- 
ness. In some states it is done al- 
ready. Just recently we read a very 
interesting article on the propagation 
of Mistletoe in England. Here, in the 
South, Mistletoe is regarded as an in- 
jurious parasite, but in England it is 
grown as an article for sale the same 
as other plants. Apple trees are used 
as one variety of tree for a host, 


which seems rather strange. It would 
appear as though apple trees, need 
all of their strength to perfect their 
own crop of fruit. It may be that 
only run-down trees are selected. The 
article described the process of propa- 
gation from the sowing of the seed, 
under the bark, and was very interest- 
ing, especially as it was well illus- 
trated. 


Who can give any information on 
whether or not Goldfish can survive 
the Winter in the North, if left in the 
pool? I have not seen my Frogs for 
a couple of weeks and suspect that 
they have already gone into winter 
quarters down in the bottom of the 
foot of dirt supplied for the Lilies and 
other plants. I have been told that 
Goldfish will live through the Winter 
if the pool has a mud bottom. The 
question is; how much soil constitutes 
a mud bottom? Bengal Tiger (cat) 
would make life miserable for them 
(and me) if they were brought into 
the house and I would gladly leave 
them in the pool, but do not like the 
feeling that they might suffer when 
cold weather comes. 





What I Know About Roses 


BY FANNY CASE, (Cent. N.Y.) 


HILE looking out of our win- 
W dows in Wintertime and seeing 

our burlap-covered or pegged- 
down Roses, we have a vision of the 
following June blossoming time, when 
beauty will crown our work and 
myriads of lovely blooms cover our 
bushes. Are we ever disappointed 
when we uncover our plants and find 
that part of them have winterkilled, 
many have to be cut down to the roots 
and others are just plain dead? Yes, 
indeed we are, but that is a part of 
gardening; in fact it is simply a part 
of life. We all must taste the bitter 
with the sweet and endure failures 
as well as successes. Perhaps our 
beautiful Frau Karl Druschki that 
was such a mass of bloom and others 
that we laid down were not covered 
deep enough with roughage. Our 
winter vision of them, put to bed so 
carefully as we thought, did not in- 
clude the sorry sight that met our eyes 
this Spring when the wraps were re- 
moved. There was our much-admired 
Frau Karl killed back to the roots, and 
a whole season would be required be- 
fore it could grow to its former size. 
Bloom in any quantity was not to be 
expected of course. 

What of the cultivation of the Rose? 
To begin with, an open situation is 
best. They must not, if possible to 
avoid, be planted under the branches 
of trees, but in a place where they will 









get both air and sunshine. For the 
soil, we find that any good garden soil 
that will grow vegetables well, is sat- 
isfactory for Roses. Rotted sods with 
well-rotted cow manure and lime mixed 
in, makes an ideal soil combination. 
I know that such manure is hard to 
find and expensive but it is worth 
trying for. 

Sheep manure and a handful of 
hardwood ashes worked into the soil 
around each plant are good. Some 
Rose-growers dig a trench and use 
drainage material; others mix bones 
with the soil and rotted manure. 
Bones are good in time, but they must 
remain long enough to disintegrate. 
Even bonemeal is slow acting and it is 
better to apply it in the Fall. When 
used during the Summer it is liable to 
cause an acid condition in the soil. 
Do not over feed. Never use liquid 
manure when the ground is dry, as it 
will turn the foliage yellow. Soak the 
ground with clear water first. 

There are such explicit directions 
accompanying the packages of Roses 
as received from growers, that it is 
needless to speak about unpacking and 
setting out. There is a growing tend- 
ency among Rose-growers, to send out 
plants in the Fall instead of Spring. 
One dealer says in his 1926 book, “We 
leave it to the judgment of the planter 
whether he plants in Spring or Fall, 
but in either event, to get our Roses 
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at all, he must get them from us in 
the Fall.” Others among the very best 
authorities also recommend fall plant- 
ing. 

tes dealer states that he loses many 
plants in the Spring by deferred 
shipping, caused by bad weather in 
many parts of the country especially 
in the North. 


| ge nethgae differ much in their ideas 
about pruning Roses. I was talk- 
ing with an authority on Roses re- 
cently and he said not to prune too 
severely in this cold climate. Winters 
are so rigorous here it is much better 
to wait until Spring and see how our 
bushes come through the Winter be- 
fore pruning. Some Rose-growers ad- 
vocate cutting back to two or three 
eyes after June blooming, especially 
Hybrid Teas, and then fertilizing with 
liquid manure or wood ashes, to en- 
courage September bloom. That treat- 
ment might be all right in sections 
where the season of bloom is longer, 
but I doubt its wisdom here. 

Roses are fairly well supplied with 
enemies. Black spot, mildew and aphis 
are our bugbears. I have used Black 
Leaf 40 for the aphis, and a massy 
mixture called Pomodust for the black 
spot and mildew. The latter proved 
fine for both Roses and Delphiniums. 

The fashions in Roses have greatly 
changed in recent years. We can all 
recall the old favorites, when only Hy- 
brid Perpetuals were raised. There 
were Queen of the Prairie, Baltimore 
Belle, Blush Rose, Cabbage, the old- 
fashioned yellow, and a small dark- 
velvet Rose which would throw up 
dozens of little shoots all around. But 
of late years there has been an inclina- 
tion to discard Hybrid Perpetuals in 
favor of Hybrid Teas, and Climbers. 
However, so many people have been 
disappointed in the short life and ten- 
der qualities of the Teas that it would 
not be surprising if the Perpetuals 
would come into their own again. 

If I were asked to name some of the 
best Perpetuals I would give Frau 
Karl Druschki, Paul Neyron, Ulrich 
Brunner, Magna Charta, Gen. Jacque- 
minot, Mrs. John Laing and George 
Arends. 

Among the finest Climbers are: Dr. 
Van Fleet, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
Bess Lovett, American Pillar, Silver 
Moon, Climbing American Beauty, 
Mary Wallace, Dorothy Perkins, 
Tausendschon, Crimson Rambler, Dr. 
Huey, Gardenia, Excelsa, and Emily 
Gray. 

Among Hybrid Teas there is a 
wealth of beauty headed by Radiance. 
Red Radiance is also beautiful, as are 
Ophelia, Duchess of Wellington, Los 
Angeles, Madame Butterfly, Columbia, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Mme. Herriott, Kaiserin Au- 
guste Viktoria, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Caroline Testout, Lady Alice Stanley; 
but I need not enumerate any more 
for every reliable firm sends out a cat- 


alogue giving, not only a full list, but 
information about individuals as to 
hardiness, freedom from or liability to 
blight and so on. A few hours’ study 
of such a catalogue would enable one 
to make a fairly satisfactory selection 
for a new Rosebed. 


Hybrid Perpetuals grow large, so 
that they need to be set two or three 
feet apart, but the Hybrid Teas, being 
small bushes, can be put much closer 
together, say from 15 inches to pos- 
sibly two feet. For this reason one 
can grow many more Teas than Per- 
petuals in a small garden. 


In the Fall (late) hill up Roses with 
earth, making a mound eight or ten 
inches high, but be very careful not 
to leave a depression around the 
bushes where water might collect and 
keep the roots wet. Such a state of 
affairs would mean certain death. If 
Hybrid Teas need any more protection 
it can be given by piling, around and 
over the mound, excelsior or any 
coarse stalks. Evergreen boughs are 
fine if obtainable. Climbers and Hy- 
brid Perpetuals must be either pegged 
down and covered with coarse ma- 
terial that will allow air to circulate 
freely around them or tied securely 
to stakes and covered in this upright 
position. For this purpose nothing is 
better than excelsior and burlap. Un- 
covering in the Spring must be done 
gradually. At first just loosen but do 
not remove the covering. 


Roses are especially desirable for 
cut flowers. I read the following di- 
rections for keeping cut Roses but do 
not vouch for their worth. Each day, 
remove from the vases, rinse stalks 
under faucet and place at night in a 
basin of strong soapsuds. In the 
morning put again under the faucet. 
Snip off a tiny bit of stalk with sharp 
shears (a sharp knife would be bet- 
ter). Do not let any soapsuds touch 
the blossoms themselves. 





Useful Hints for December 


ie IS often a good idea to remove the 
lower leaves of Chrysanthemums 
and other house plants, permitting a 
freer circulation of air and making 
the necessary spraying easier of ac- 
complishment. Red spider and white 
fly must be carefully looked after, as 
they infest the under side of the leaves 
and may remain unnoticed until much 
damage is done. 


Though quite out of season, it may 
not be amiss to say that bicarbonate of 
soda (baking soda) is now suggested 
as an effectual spray for Delphinium 
blight. Two tablespoonfuls to a gal- 
lon of water. 


If you like to keep your house plants 
in ornamental jardinieres the best ad- 
vice is that which Punch gave to peo- 
ple about to marry—‘“Don’t!” But if 
you feel that you must do it, have at 
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least an inch of air space between the 
pot and the jardiniere and never al- 
low water to stand in the latter, Neg- 
lect of these precautions wil] result 
in sour and soggy soil, ruinous to most 
plants. As usual there are a few oy. 
ceptions to the rule. The Umbrella 
Palm for instance, needs to stand in 
water; also that dainty little vine Cat- 
alogued as Baby’s Tears, but called 
Polly Prim, and various other names 
This wee plant is lovely in a small 
fernery, but it will not do well unless 
the outer dish is kept filled with water. 
It is amazing how rapidly the water 
disappears too. A cupful will be 
needed practically every day. 


Bulbs that were potted in October 
may now be brought into a light, coo] 
room and some of them will be in 
bloom for Christmas. 


It has been found that an acid goj] 
favors the rooting of many cuttings, 
Three teaspoonfuls of vinegar to a 
gallon of water may be used to soak 
the soil before inserting the cuttings; 
at least so “they say.” An interest- 
ing experiment, though it sounds a 
trifle “fishy.” Best try it on some 
not very choice cuttings first. 


The final “tuck” should be given to 
the winter blankets for all plants need- 
ing them, but plants with a crown of 
heavy foliage—like Foxgloves and 
Canterbury Bells—are better without 
covering. 


By the middle or end of the month, 
gardeners in this corner of the world 
will be able to rest from outdoor work 
in the garden and devote their spare 
time to reading and planning another 
season’s campaign, a most enjoyable 
part of gardening and one liable to 
consume hours of time. 


It is time to investigate among the 
Dahlia tubers and find out how they 
are keeping. They must not be damp 
enough to mould or dry enough to 
shrivel. At least once a month take 
a peep at them, but be sure it is a good 
peep, long enough to discover just how 
the tubers are faring. 





Pine Sawdust and Cucumber Bugs 


The “Stockman and Farmer” re- 
ports the following incident: 

One day I met Angelo packing a bulky 
burlap sack. Inquiring what he had he 
replied with a chapter of the Romance 
Language something about “Segatura 
del pino, cimise,” etc. What for? “Killa 
da coleomb bug!” He was going to 
scatter fine sawdust in his cucumber hills 
to kill the bugs. I had no sawdust, so I 
dampened short pieces of heavy twine 
with turpentine and scattered them un- 
der the young plants. The bugs left 
quickly. 

Although Pine sawdust is not espe- 
cially mentioned, as suggested, the 
Italian for it is, and the suggestion to 
use turpentine and heavy twine shows 
that Pine sawdust was meant. Here is 
a new suggestion for those interested 
in combating “bugs.” 
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Keeping Dahlia Bulbs 


BY L. N. DAVIS 
(From Bulletin of The American Dahlia Society) 


as there are growers on keeping the 

tubers over the Winter. This is per- 
fectly right, as every cellar is different, 
and this means a decidedly different 
method for storing and preserving one’s 
bulbs. 

First of all, I would suggest that 
everyone keep a thermometer in the cel- 
lar, for only in this way can you tell how 
hot or cold it is. 

Now the bulb itself must be taken into 
consideration. Is it large or small? Has 
it a tendency to decay easily, or maybe 
to dry or shrivel up to almost nothing? 
This is the time when the evil of over- 
feeding for large flowers in the Summer 
becomes apparent. If you take several 
clumps of good bulbs, all the same kind, 
put them in storage in the same box, in 
a short time the clump that has been 
forced or fed heavily will begin to decay 
or if small sized will dry up, while those 
grown without any food will be found 
O. K. 

Next to be considered is the cellar 
where the bulbs are stored. Generally 
the old-fashioned, dirt bottom cellar, 
without heat of any kind, is almost per- 
fect. About the only care for these 
bulbs is to pile on the floor and cover 
with burlap bags if they show any signs 
of wrinkling or drying up. 

In a cellar with a small amount of 
heat, pack the bulbs in boxes or barrels, 
lined with newspaper and cover top with 
more paper. Watch for a few weeks 
after packing, and if they start to mil- 
dew near crown, take off top paper and 
give the moisture, which is always com- 
ing out of the clumps, a change to escape. 

In a cellar of 45° or 50°, or warmer, 
with cement bottom and heater, the bulbs 
will need more protection from the hot, 
dry air. Pack in shallow boxes, about 
8 inches high (vegetable bushel boxes 
are perfect) and cover with shavings or 
sawdust. Look at the bulbs four times 
during the storage period, November 
30th, January 1st, February 22nd, and 
April 1st. If they are in good condition, 
they can be packed away again, but if 
they have started to decay, cut off all the 
decayed parts and apply powdered sul- 
phur or air slackgd lime to the parts that 
have been cut. 

In a very warm, dry cellar with cement 
floor, where the temperature goes from 
45 to 65, and even in the cold storage 
closets of such cellars where more or 
less heat will get in, the following treat- 
ment has proved successful. The bulbs 
when dug should be placed at once in 
shallow boxes (if the earth isn’t too wet 
or soggy). Do not shake the dirt from 
the clump, and after placing in the box, 
fill in with more loam, not too deep, 
about 6 inches. Set boxes on or near the 
floor. If lack of space compels you to 
place boxes on top of each other, be sure 
to put wooden braces between the boxes, 
to prevent resting tightly on top. Cir- 
culation of air is necessary to keep the 
moisture escaping from the tubers. 


Ts the are almost as many opinions 


You can see that the keeping of bulbs 
rests wholly with the individual and his 
cellar conditions. The atmosphere in 
every cellar is different, even with the 
same heat. If you have had success with 
your way in storing, my advice is don’t 
change. But if you haven’t had good 
luck keeping bulbs, try one of the other 
ways. Bulbs can be successfully win- 
tered if you find out your cellar condi- 
tions, then treat them by the methods 
suggested. Remember, if another man 
can keep them over the Winter, you, too, 
should be able to do the same. 

Yours for better luck in storing. 


Paraffining choice varieties is still a 
good method, but too troublesome and ex- 
pensive for quantity use. It also re- 
quires longer time to start the tubers in 
the Spring. 

—(EpD.) 





Dahlia Stunt 


ENNESSEE DAHLIA growers have 
had some bitter experiences, during 
the year 1926, with Stunt. 

Whether Stunt is a disease or a con- 
dition of soil and atmosphere no one 
seems to know. Sufficient to say that 
whatever it is, it is with us and its ef- 
fects are disastrous to the plants and 
discouraging to the grower. 

The experience of the writer leads to 
the conclusion that heat and drouth are 
the principal factors in producing stunty 
plants. The real problem is how to 
handle Dahlias during a prolonged sea- 
son of heat and drouth. With one more 
year’s trial we believe we will have some 
valuable information to give regarding 
this problem. 

We do, however, at this time give it as 
our opinion that the best way to prevent 
Stunt is DEEP PLANTING—eight to 
twelve inches deep—filling in the trench 
as the plant grows. 

We do not believe that THRIP is the 
main cause of Stunt. Thrips injure the 
plant, to be sure, but Stunt exists when 
the plant has an overabundance of foli- 
age, and in many instances the leaves 
are healthy looking. Stunt simply 
DWARFS the plant; it does not grow 
at all, or, if any, but little. 

The hardiest Dahlias are victims of 
Stunt as well as the more delicate vari- 
eties; so again, the cause of Stunt is 
outside of the plant either in soil, injury 
from insects or shallow planting. One 
more year of experiment with deep and 
shallow planting will, we believe, give us 
some valuable evidence as to their effect 
on Dahlias. 

Our advice to Tennessee growers is to 
plant deeply. 


SPECIAL COMMENT 


Since wfiting the above I have read 
with great interest the article on “Dahlia 
Stunt” written by that experienced 
grower, Mr. Carl Salbach, and am happy 
to note that he strengthens my opinion 
as to at least one of the great causes of 
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Stunt, namely, depleted soil. Dahlias 
should not be grown upon the same 
ground year after year. Like other 
crops, rotation of crops is necessary if 
the soil is to be kept in the best con- 
dition. Dahlias, like other crops, take 
from the soil certain elements peculiar 
to their needs— and if this is continued 
year after year upon the same plot, 
barrenness of soil will result. Mr. Sal- 
bach is undoubtedly right as to one of 
the causes of Stunt—depleted soil—and 
in Tennessee, at least, the other great 
cause is shallow planting. The writer 
believes that in this article we have some 
very helpful information on Dahlia 
Stunt, which, if used, will insure greater 
success in Dahlia growing. 

E. E. FRENCH, (In Bulletin of Tennes- 
see State Dahlia Society) 





Pokeweed and Rhubarb 
are Poisonous 


NDER the heading: ‘“Pokeweed 

Has Food Value,” Page 467, Oc- 
tober FLOWER GROWER, Elmer S. 
Snavely writes: 

“Perhaps some of your readers do 
not know that it is also an edible vege- 
table.” 

I assume that he refers to Phyto- 
lacca decandra as he refers to the June 
article on that variety. He does not 
state what portion of the plant is sold 
but as he writes of cropping it in his 
cellar, I assume that he used it as a 
pot-herb, and he should state very 
clearly at what stage of growth it is 
used; for both the roots and the 
berries are very poisonous. 

In Portugal the berries were used to 
give color to pale wines, but on ac- 
count of the injurious effects, this has 
been prohibited by royal decree. Its 
roots are emetic and purgative and 
well authenticated cases of death re- 
sulting from eating small pieces of the 
root in mistake for horse-radish are 
on record. I grew it for two seasons 
in my wild garden but dropped it on 
account of its poisonous qualities. 

We all use Rhubarb stalks, Rheum 
rhaponticum, but on June 1, 1926, 
Walter Degruchy, 43, died in a Mon- 
treal hospital from eating stewed Rhu- 
barb leaves. The hospital authorities 
in reporting the case emphasized the 
fact that people should not eat any 
portion of the leaves as they were a 
deadly poison. I have seen Rhubarb 
stalks offered for sale in one market, 
with a portion of small stalks and 
green leaves thereon, the size of a 
goose’s webbed feet, no doubt offered 
for sale by people who did not know 
how poisonous this part was. 

There is a great deal of discussion 
about botanical names instead of com- 
mon but I know half-a-dozen Pigweeds 
and in the article on Pokeweed in your 
June issue, Mr. Sheward gives Pigeon 
Berry as one of the common names of 
Poke. 

In Canada, Pigeon Berry belongs to 
the dwarf Cornel, Cornus canadensis, 
and when the botanical name is used, 
it is the same everywhere, or easily 
traced. 

WALTER Scott, (Ont.) 
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A Little Flyer in Violets 


BY MAUDE WOOD HENRY, (Ohio) 


N THE back garden of the old- 
I fashioned suburban house where I 

live, is a Violet patch, which for 
the past two years, has paid the half 
yearly taxes, besides being a thing of 
beauty, if not a joy forever. There is 
nothing premeditated about this. The 
patch is an old one, started many years 
ago when I transplanted a market 
basketful of the roots of some exceed- 
ingly lovely, large, and long-stemmed 
blue Wood’s Violets, which had become 
domesticated in a ravine of an old 
Colonial house in the Maumee Valley 
above Toledo, Ohio, where I lived in 
Summer. They were re-planted in a 
garden of fruit trees and raspberry 
bushes, and like Mr. Finney’s turnip 
“They grew and they grew till they 
could grew no larger,” spreading all 
over the ground among the rasp- 
berries in a patch about fifty feet 
square. 


In May they were a riot of color; a 
magic blue carpet composed of thou- 
sands of delightful blossoms, which 
could be picked and picked and picked, 
without apparently changing the pat- 
tern. All of my friends came and ex- 
claimed, and helped themselves; the 
house overflowed with Violet bouquets 
so long as the season of blooming 
lasted, and the unpicked ones went to 
seed each year only to come up again 
the next Spring in largely increased 
numbers. Never have I seen so many 
or such gorgeous Wild Violets. 

The soil in the garden is a very rich, 
black loam, fertilized by the falling 
leaves of the fruit trees, but never 
turned over. For when the Violets had 
taken root there, they gradually be- 
came a solid mass, and so the rasp- 
berries were trimmed back without 
cultivating with a hoe, since we did 
not want to disturb our Violets, pre- 
ferring their beauty to the luscious- 
ness of the berries, if there was to be 
any choice. The berries, however, 
went right on bearing, even after they 
were pretty nearly choked to death by 
the flowers. 


[OORING out upon the Violet patch 
two years ago, I conceived of the 
idea of selling them. We certainly did 
not need so many, and it occurred to 
me that some of the city florists might 
like them. I picked up the telephone 
and called one of them. I explained 
what I had and was asked the. price. 
Of course I had no idea what they 
were worth and said so. I had never 
before sold any and the florist had 
never bought Wood’s Violets, if they 
may be called that after so many years 
in a garden. However, I agreed to 
deliver some to be inspected, and made 
up a glorious bunch with a circlet of 
their own leaves. I sprinkled them 
well and wrapped them in tissue paper 
and they created quite a little furore, 
for the stems were long, and the Vio- 


lets had none of the drooping ten- 
dencies of the wild varieties. I easily 
sold them and took orders for more. 
That was the beginning. 

A half dozen other flower shops con- 
tracted for them and when Mother’s 
Day came along I could have disposed 
of far more than I had; but the season 
was nearly over. At the low price of 
fifty cents a hundred, which was all 
I asked, although the florists them- 
selves sold them for three and four 
times this much, I had made thirty- 
five dollars. 

This last Spring I raised the price 
to seventy-five cents a hundred and 
sold about fifty dollars’ worth, without 
any great effort. Some went to private 
buyers for parties and I could easily 
have worked up this branch of trade 
had I been so inclined. But the flower 
shops took them in greater quantities 
and sometimes called for them. The 
Violets led to their asking for other 
flowers and when the Lilacs bloomed 
I sold some of them also. 

Now, this is not a commercial ven- 
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ture that I have embarked on; [| 

no intention of going into the th 
any deeper than I have, nor of Spoili 
my Violet patch by over-selling, ] just 
thought that someone might be inte. 
ested in hearing about my little flyer 
in Violets and if they want to raise 
any, all that they will have to do wij 
be to give them a good start in rich 
black soil similar to wood’s dirt,—ang 
the Violets will do the rest. 


I want to add that I really enjoyeg 
their picking. I put them up ip 
bunches of a hundred, counting ag | 
picked and always throwing in fifteen 
or twenty for good measure or “lagnj- 
appe” as they call it “Down South.” 
I don’t believe I ever saw anything 
lovelier than a dozen of these bunches 
fresh from the water, their green 
leaves aglisten, as I packed them in 
baskets for the flower-shops. 





The Combination Offer of a year’s 
subscription and Bulbs or Irises, as 
per advertisement on inside back cover 
page, makes a fine Christmas Present 
to a flower loving friend. The Offer 
can be divided into two parts, by send- 
ing the subscription to one person and 
the bulbs to another. 





A Rustic Summerhouse 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Rustic Summerhouse illus- 
trated can be made with rough 
poles and branches at very little 
cost. When covered with Roses, Clem- 
atis, or other climbers, it makes a cool 
retreat on hot summer days. 
The floor can be of cement, and the 
seats of dressed 1” lumber. 
All the cuts necessary, are shown, 


those at F and G@ being most used. 
The cut G is made by first cutting a 
V, then finishing it with a gouging 
chisel, to shape of G. 

The Rustic Summerhouse is not now 
often seen, but it has its place, and 
when well-located, adds greatly to the 
beauty of the garden, especially where 
plenty of space is available. 
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A Sheaf of Notes on Glads 


BY B. HALSEY SPENCER, (Mass.) 


T ISN’T only fertilization that 
i helps, (that is essential) but I 

have found that some of this won- 
derful tobacco soil in certain parts 
of Massachusetts does not dry out in 
the long droughts; and yet when there 
is a rainy spell, it does not hold water 
too long. It isn’t every piece of land 
that acts that way. Glads are like 
Humans. They differ as to their sur- 
roundings. 

Another point I wish to bring up, 
occasioned by act of judges at Con- 
necticut show. Not criticising them 
for their award, just to bring up a 
point. Some judges are adverse to 
ruffed varieties. And they are the 
ones likely to be against anything but 
a clear color. 

I had a few cases last year in Shay- 
lor where the bloom came without a 
sign of ruffle. To me it ruined the 
looks of Shaylor completely. This va- 
riety also gave several blooms where 
the petals did not meet, but grew 
similar to a Lily that has spaces be- 
tween. It was a queer affair. I saved 
the bulbs and planted them this season 
and they were as fine and normal a 
Shaylor as ever. 

As to throat blotch, Mrs. F. C. 
Peters is a handsome flower, I expect 
every Glad fan will admit. Many 
times the first bloom will come with- 
out the blotch and it isn’t anywhere 
near as fine. 

There is a place for all kinds and 
from the choice given by hundreds of 
visitors to my fields, self-colors are 
not the most popular although certain 
colors have a following. They want 
a clear yellow or white, (“to have one 
in my garden,”) but the varieties with 
a mark or blotch are asked for more. 

At my Annual Gladiolus Sunday 
this past season when there was a 
stream of people from six. A. M. until 
too dark to see the blooms at my field, 
I had a chance to see what was liked, 
and from reports of my assistants, the 
conclusion is interesting. 


WHITES were in bloom as follows: 
Thoth, Marie Kunderd, Defiance, Car- 
men Sylva, Albania, Mary Pickford, 
Europa, Mrs. Prestgard, Joerg’s 
White, Early Snowflake, White Won- 
der, Snow Boy, White Pigeon, Peace- 
ful, Tiffany, White Prim. 

Joerg’s White was the most com- 
mented on, but when orders were 
given Carmen Sylva, Albania, and 
Europa led. Carmen Sylva first, as it 
was a taller, better spike. Albania 
second, “clearer.” 


YELLOWS: Golden Measure, Gold, 
Sidney Plummer, Claremont, Califor- 


have been developed the 


nia Canary, Flora, Golden Swallow, 
Pollyanna, Gold Drop, Norma Tal- 
madge, Butterboy, Golden Butterfly, 
Primrose Beauty, Ethlyn, Gold Elsie. 

Golden Measure was the most popu- 
lar all in all, although Gold had its 
champions. The one that created the 
most enthusiasm was Salbach’s Clare- 
mont with his California Canary a 
close second. In the Prim class But- 
terboy was very popular as a light 
yellow, and Ethlyn, Gold Elsie, and 
Orange Queen holding the deeper end. 
Orange Queen led. 


REDS: Scarlet Wonder, - Scarlet 
Princeps, Red Fire, Lustre, Scarlano, 
Diana, Crimson Glow, Capt. Miles 
Standish, Uhlan Chief, Gov. Hanley, 
Challenger. 

Capt. Miles Standish won easily. 
In fact, of all shades of red it was the 
best liked. 

Of the darker reds, Madison Cooper, 
Mrs. Watt, Mrs. Meeker, Splendora, 
Cinnamon Bear. Madison Cooper was 
very popular, and Splendora a close 
second. Pythia seems in a class by 
itself, the Channel Red being popular 
with the ladies. 


Of course, Dr. Bennett was asked 
for and when compared with Kun- 
derd’s Orange Flame the majority was 
for Orange Flame. Personally I have 
liked that flower from the first bloom 
I saw of it the year it was introduced, 
and consider it one of the finest things 
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in Glads. In the Prim class Midsum- 
mer Dream was liked the best. It is 
built along Rose Mist lines, or rather 
vice versa, it being out first, without 
the Rose Mist peculiar edging and 
marking. 

I might go on and on. Mrs. Pendle- 
ton led in the blotched class, Mrs. 
Walsh and Mrs. Bothin popular. In 
the pinks which cover such a big scale, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton was without equal. 
Giant Nymph, and Catherine Coleman 
were a center of attraction. So was 
Mrs. Douglass. Richard Diener pulled 
a big vote. Phipps liked, but not en- 
thusiastically voiced. Kirtland nat- 
urally popular as was Kunderd’s Foch. 


Others that always “took” were 
B. L. Smith, Dorrit, Muriel, Mrs. 
Peters, Louise, Gladness, the lavender 
Prim, Lavender America, Rarity, 
Sweet Lavender, Fern Kyle, Van Fleet, 
Marietta, Maurice Fuld, and old Blue- 
jay was the only one of that color 
considered, with Catherina, Mr. Mark, 
Rev. Ewbank, Blue Isle, Blue Lily, and 
Magic around. Magic probably ran 
second but away behind. Anna Eber- 
ius was much praised but Elkhart took 
the onlooker away from Anna in many 
cases. 

Two varieties that always were 
asked for were Remembrance, salmon 
rose, with deeper blotch; and Gaiety, 
mottled, white-throated, deep-rose and 
salmon ‘variety. 

The latest choice things were in an- 
other location so I did not have a 
chance to see what the general public 
thought of them. Had I time, a book 
could be written on the judgment, likes 
and dislikes of those who dropped in 
all Summer long, and many came two 
and three times a week all season to 
see my five acre show garden. Some 
wouldn’t look at Prims, others would 
look at nothing else. However the 
newer Prims certainly did attract. 





Gladiolus Culture 


BY H. C. OVEN 
(In Bulletin of The Michigan Gladiolus Society) 


our most popular  fall-blooming 

flower. It is used for all purposes, 
where flowers are needed, controlling our 
large flower markets during the months 
of August, September and October. With 
its great variety of form and color it is 
suitable for almost any occasion. The 
progenitors of our modern Gladiolus were 
the wild species from South Africa, with 
small inconspicuous flowers. From these 
wonderful 
blooms, enormous in size and gorgeous in 
coloring that we enjoy today. 


The first question that arises in our 
minds is that of location. It is well 
to decide to grow the bulbs in the gar- 
den instead of a bed in the lawn. Being 
a great lover of sunshine the Gladiolus 
should not be forced to grow in shady 
locations. It will do much better in full 
sunshine. 


T car modern Gladiolus has become 


Having decided during the winter 
months that a suitable location is to be 
had, the next problem that confronts us 
is that of what to buy and what colors 
to use. Select a variety of colors as well 
as continuity of bloom. Named varieties 
of various colors are safe to buy. Mod- 
erate priced sorts are best for the be- 
ginner. 

Early in the Spring as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground turn the soil 
very deep, being careful not to put any 
fresh manure or compost on the plot 
selected for the Glads. The soil is turned 
very deep because the Gladiolus does best 
in a deep, loose, moist soil. In May when 
the soil is beginning to warm, furrow out 
a plot with a small furrow opener to a 
depth of four to six inches, each furrow 
twenty-four to thirty inches apart. In 
the bottom of the furrow sprinkle a good 
commercial fertilizer at the rate of one 
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pound to twenty-five feet of row, then dry, cool place. If you keep them in your 


take the hoe and mix this into the soil . 


in the bottom of the trench and you are 
ready for the bulbs. 

Begin with the variety, Mrs. Francis 
King, driving a suitable stake in front of 
the first row. This stake should bear the 
name of the variety upon it. Then place 
the bulbs in the bottom of the trench 
spacing them from three to six inches 
apart. After planting each variety take 
the hoe and level off the trench so that 
when you are through the plot is level 
and only the stakes marking each variety 
remain to show where to expect the 
plants to appear. 


It may be a week or possibly two 
weeks, depending on the weather, before 
the sharp point of the Gladiolus sprouts 
will appear. In the meantime keep the 
plot well cultivated on top with a garden 
rake or a similar tool to kill the young 
weeds and keep the soil warm and 
friable. As soon as the plants appear, 
cultivate between the rows with a garden 
cultivator running it close to the plants 
and as deeply as you can. Should the 
season be exceedingly dry give them a 
heavy application of water occasionally 
and then aerate the soil with the culti- 
vator as it begins to dry. 


In July when the flower spikes begin 
to shoot up from the center of the plant 
it may be well to use some neat little 
stakes and push them in beside the tallest 
plants to tie them to. 


A few days after the flower spike ap- 
pears the first floret will begin to show 
color and if the weather is warm the 
next morning it will be fully open, with 
more buds showing color. It is in this 
condition that they should be cut for our 
vases. Take a sharp knife with a thin 
blade, a paring knife serves the purpose 
well, place the back of the blade in the 
axil of the fourth or fifth leaf from the 
base of the plant and push it down firmly. 
This separates the leaf slightly from the 
spike. Then turn the edge of the knife 
toward the spike and cut it off with a 
slanting draw of the knife, being careful 
not to cut the leaf on the opposite side of 
the spike. The spike is held in place and 
caught by the left hand grasping the tip 
of the spike while the right hand is 
operating the knife. 

Delicate salmon colored varieties, like 
Prince of Wales, are very apt to wither 
if blooming in the open, and will open 
much better in a cool room. Put the 
stems in a cool, dark cellar or a cool room 
for a day after cutting and they will 
open their florets perfectly. As the flor- 
ets fade, pick them off. Be sure to get 
the small immature seed pod at the base 
of the floret off but leave the little green 
bract to cover the scar. Cut a thin, 
slanting slice off the end of the spike and 
change water daily. This opens the pores 
at the end of the spike and allows the 
fresh cool water to be drawn up the stem, 
thus counteracting the wilting effect of 
transpiration. 

Two to four weeks after the bulbs are 
through blooming they should be lifted 
with a fork or spade. Cut tops off close 
to bulb and put the bulbs in shallow 
boxes, carefully labeled with the name of 
the variety, and store them away in an 
open shed or building where they will get 
plenty of air while drying. When dry 
enough for the roots and old bulbs to be 
easily removed, pick them off at the same 
time separating the bulblets from the 
trash. Bulblets are best wintered in a 
damp, cool place, the bulbs in a fairly 


furnace room, put them in boxes and 
pack them in dry sand to prevent evapo- 
ration. Place the boxes in the coolest 
part of the room on the floor. 

Gladioli are easily grown almost any- 
where but will respond wonderfully to 
good soil, good fertilizer, good tillage, 
water and sunshine. 





Storing Potatoes 


peaane Potatoes too deep or confining 
them in bins from which the air is 
excluded may produce dark brown or 
black areas in the center of the Potatoes 
commonly known as blackheart. Too 
high a temperature in the storage place 
will also produce these symptoms, but 
exclusion of air, even at low tempera- 
tures, always results in loss from black- 
heart. These facts have been brought 
out by experiments made at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva where the effects 
of storing Potatoes in different ways 
have been given special study. 

If the tubers are to be stored at tem- 
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peratures below 45°F., they can be pj 
to a depth of 6 feet without da 

of too closely confining the tubers on t! 
bottom of the pile and leading to the 
velopment of blackheart, says the Statio 
potato specialist. Where the stop : 
place will have a temperature of 50° 5 
more, however, as is the case in rat 
home cellars, it is regarded as Unsafe to 
pile Potatoes to a depth of more than 
3 feet if they are to be kept longer than 
three or four weeks. 

Potatoes stored out of doors in pits op 
the Station grounds also showed black. 
heart, due it is believed, to insufficien 
ventilation. As a rule, however, outdooy 
pits are probably well enough ventilated 
to make it unnecessary to provide Special 
ventilation. Where Potatoes have to be 
shipped long distances during ¢ojq 
weather, blackheart may develop from 
overheating of the car in transit, 

Severely blackhearted Potatoes are yp. 
fit for seed purposes. Blackheart is not 
a disease, however, and sound tubers 
or those only slightly injured may be 
safely used for seed. 
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From a plant of lowly station 
Manis evolved a Wondrous race, 
JAnd no Fiower that dems our Nation 

Holds in hearts more sure a place — 

“GA Rising, stalwart from the sod, 

j Glorious legacy of God! 


Some are white as a Madonna, 
Some like martyrs blood-stained robes, 
m4 / Some have pastel tints upon a 
Trumpet with its ruffled lobes — 
Pleading, plain as poets pen 
Purity for plodding, men! 


Flower that reine neath dome or steeple, 
Hower of garden, home or bier, 

looms for rich or common people, 
Blooms by every State held dear, 

In its bulb the dormant Power 

OF the ‘Resurrection’s hour. 


‘Cily. of the-Sword”? Your beauty 
Wreathes the course which we pursue, 

Emblem of our Nation's duty — 

Fo the world we speak thro you 

yf fy (As the wise invader ae.) 

” Flowers for Friends, the sword for foes. 
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Decembe 
Peony Wilt 


d to the article on peony wilt, 

Ins. Hoffman, I have read this with 
interest, and although a rank amateur 
at Peony growing, believe I have gotten 
rid of my peony wilt. ; 

I first started planting Peonies about 
ten years ago. The first three or four 

ears 1 carefully mulched the beds, cov- 
pac them at times with the tops of the 
Peonies themselves, or manure, or for 
two Winters with cornstalks. I always 
had good Peonies, but I noticed wilt; 
that is, the gradual black wilt, appearing 
among some of the plants, so I figured 
that mulching was wrong perhaps, and 
that the full rays of the sun and air 
would be better; so for the past four 
years I have cleaned up the beds and 
cultivated them in the Fall, putting no 
covering of any kind, and one year 
sprayed the ground in the beds with 
Pyrox. Since I have been leaving the 
beds in this condition during the Winter, 
I have had no case of wilt. 

I therefore believe that cleanliness of 
the beds is a vital factor if wilting is to 
be avoided. And I believe this is correct 
for the reason that I have many individ- 
ual specimens not planted in beds which 
I have never mulched. I have always 
cleaned up around them each Fall and 
have yet to have a case of wilting from 
these individual specimens. 

So I can not help but feel that mulch- 
ing is wrong, and that cleanliness of the 
beds is the secret.—(Bulletin of the 
American Peony Society) 





Missionary Work for 
THE FLOWER GROWEB 


What better missionary work could 
anyone do than help someone to a 
better outlook on life? 


What better way of helping some- 
one to a better outlook on life than to 
induce him to read THE FLOWER 
GROWER? 

Then why not, at every opportunity, 
say a good word for THE FLOWER 
GROWER and place an occasional sub- 
scription coupon? 





Small Garden Plan Competition 


The New York Botanical Gardens 
announces its Small Garden Competi- 
tion for 1928, the purpose of which is 
to popularize the possibilities in the 
treatment of small gardens in a simple 
and yet practical way. 


The Competition is open to all per- 
sons, whether amateur or professional, 
other than landscape architects and 
employees of the New York Botanical 
Gardens. 


The first prize is $100.00 in cash; 
second, $75.00; third, $25.00. 

Details may be had by addressing 
Prize Garden Competition, The New 
York Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park, 
New York City. 





Everybody, (most everybody,) is now 
Saving their copies of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and needs the index. Send 
10c in stamps and you will get index 
for Vol. XIV, as soon as ready. 


Tus FLOwWaSR GROoweaR 
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Care of Pool during Winter 
To THE EpiTor :— 


The writer is a very devout reader of every 
issue of your magazine, and would appreciate your 
advice or suggestions as to care of a concrete 
Pool through the Winter. 


I had my Pool built in July 1926. Last Fall 
after draining it, I went to considerable expense 
and trouble to build a cover over it, but because 
of the “big job’ it was, and the $12.00 for lum- 
ber, etc., I would risk it uncovered another Winter. 


My Pool is irregular and is roughly 7 x 10 
feet and of concrete construction with straight 
sides and probably not re-inforced. The walis 
are about six inches thick and thirty inches deep, 
and it was put in by a concrete contracting firm. 

In your opinion, do you think our severe Win- 
ters in Northwestern Iowa would wreck such a 
Pool if left uncovered, and allowed to naturally 
fill up with snow and ice. The sides of my Pool 
are straight. Is there any means of protection, 
other than covering, and is there any way of ab- 


sorbing the “expansion” in freezing? I will be 


very grateful for any information. 
LEON LIESENBERG, (Iowa) 

Answer :—It would seem a very simple 
thing to cover a Pool with a few planks 
and a few strips of paper roofing, putting 
across enough planks to hold up the roof- 
ing and then two or three planks on top 
to hold the roofing in place, and a few 
heavy stones on the plank. Any means 
of protection would be better than none, 
as the exposure of the Pool to winter 
weather might damage the cement. 

However, it is altogether possible that 
no damage would occur if it was left 
without cover, providing the cement work 
was first-class and even though not re- 
inforced. There is, of course, always the 
possibility that sufficient snow and ice 
would blow into the Pool to fill it and 
damage might result even though the 
water was drawn out in the Fall. 

Those with small Pools have reported 
complete success in leaving the water 
in the Pool during Winter, and covering 
with whatever materials were available 
to prevent deep freezing of the water. 
Others have allowed the water to remain 
in the Pool during the Winter, and have 
kept the ice broken during severe freez- 
ing weather to allow for expansion. This 
is, perhaps, as good a way as any. The 
only point is that it must have attention 
at the right time. 

More than twelve years ago, on my 
home farm, we built a large watering 
trough for stock. It is about three feet 
across at the top and about 16 feet 
long, and the sides are made sloping, the 
trough being much narrower at the bot- 
tom than at the top. This was supposed 
to allow for expansion of ice during 
freezing in Winter; but.as a matter of 
fact, the first or second Winter it actu- 
ally froze so that it cracked, but was not 
seriously damaged. No such damage has 
occurred since as it has been avoided by 
keeping the ice broken through the cen- 
ter to allow for expansion. This trough 
is, of course, above ground and subject 
to greater freezing than it would be if 
set in the ground as is a Lily Pool. The 
experience is mentioned here to show the 
action of ice in this connection. 

I will admit that I should, perhaps, not 
have attempted an answer to this ques- 
tion as I have had no experience with 
Garden or Lily Pools, but I have had 
much experience with concrete construc- 
tion and have discussed the matter as 
above, hoping that someone who has had 


actual experience will also tell their 
little story and give their actual results 
with various methods. 


MADISON COOPER 





What Makes the Wind Whine? 


To THe EpitTor:— 

Why is it that the wind never whines except 
when the weather is cold, or turning cold, or on 
the verge of turning cold? 

BENJ. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 

Answer :—We know in a general way 
that winds of different velocities pro- 
duce a great many different tones and 
sounds which we designate all the way 
from a moan of deepest diapason to a 
shrill sibilant shriek. We know in a 
way that telegraph wires or wires strung 
on a frame and stretched to varying de- 
grees of tautness will sing or vibrate 
and so give out tones which vary with 
the tautness. 

I presume that most boys have at some 
time or another strung a series of wires 
across a frame and thus produced the 
harp of Aeolus. 

If the whine of the wind referred to 
by Mr. Auten is due to telephone or 
telegraph lines then it may readily be 
accounted for by increasing cold which 
will tighten the wires and the sound 
given out by them will become more 
noticeable, though I have heard wires 
during warm weather. Such sounds are 
however much more frequent during cold 
weather, because wires contract and give 
out higher notes. 

Humphreys says there is a fluttering 
eddy of air around every suspended wire 
and that the tones given out by the wire 
are dependent on this condition and it 
is perhaps modified by the vibration of 
the wire itself. 

Such a sound as a whine might also be 
developed from a thin resilient splinter 
on a post or a railfence and which 
might perhaps be made more elastic by 
freezing and so give out a whine. 

One needs to know more definitely con- 
cerning the character of the sound to 
which Mr. Auten refers. 


JOHN S. HAZEN 





Water Lilies for a Small Pool 


To THE EbirTor :— 


I have a cement basin in the garden, about 8 ft. 
6 ins. by 2 ft. 11 ins. by 1 ft. 2 ins. deep. It is 
used as a pond, but I should like to grow Water 
Lilies. Would you kindly let me have particulars 
as to procedure and a few suitable types? 

W. R., (Cardiff. ) 

Answer:—Your basin is rather too 
shallow for the growing of Nymphezas, 
unless you can let it into the ground and 
brick up for about 9 ins., i. e., two bricks, 
facing the bricks with cement. The best 
varieties for you to get are Nympheza 
pygmza and its pretty yellow variety, 
Helvola, which would probably do in the 
tank as it is. Other varieties which you 
may use belong to the section Laydekeri 
of the Marliac Water Lilies, and the 
varieties N. L. rosea, N. L. lilacea and 
N. L. fulgens, may be suggested. These 
varieties are well suited to shallow tubs 
or basins. Plant the roots in a rich loam 
to which a little cow manure has been 
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added and let the mixture be contained 
in a flat basket, and then sunk into the 
basin. They should be planted at the 
i of May.—The Garden, (Eng- 
is 





Peonies in Southern California 


To THE EbpiTor :— 

Would like to ask if anyone in Southern Cali- 
fornia has had any luck in growing Peonies. I 
have been here five years and have not seen any. 

IonA SHARP, (So. Calif.) 

Answer :—It seems to be an established 
fact that the descendants of the Chinese 
Peony of which the greater part of our 
Peony varieties consist, will not do well 
except when subjected to rather low tem- 
perature during the resting or dormant 
period. 

It may be that Peonies could be made 
to behave well in the higher altitudes in 
Southern California by planting them 
very shallow and perhaps hilling them 
up during the growing season, and rak- 
ing the hilling down during the resting 
or dormant season so that the lowest 
temperature of the winter season will 
reach them. 

Can any Southern California reader 
offer suggestions? 

— (EDITOR) 





Comparative Flood Damage 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Please compare damage of the Mississippi River 
Flood with disastrous Floods in other parts of the 


world. 
D. J. C., (Okla.) 


Answer:—While admittedly a factor 
of great importance and economic loss 
to a considerable number of people in a 
rather limited area of the lower Mis- 
sissippi watershed, this Flood is scarcely 
comparable with actual damage to prop- 
erty, and not at all comparable in loss of 
life, to Floods in other parts of the 
world. 

The total flooded area is given in acres 
as between four and five millions, and 
even a good portion of this area con- 
sisted of swamps and uncultivated lands; 
while the loss of life, owing to the very 
general warnings to the inhabitants, was 
reduced to a small figure, compared with 
Floods in other years in other parts of 
the world. 

One of the most disastrous Floods in 
loss of life and damage to property in 
the United States was the Johnstown 
Flood, which was caused by a bursting 
dam in 1889. 

The record for loss of life and exces- 
sive property loss is probably held by 
China with the two rivers, Black River 
and Yellow River, in their frequent in- 
undations due to heavy monsoonal types 
of rains which result in frequent shift- 
ing of the bed of the rivers and almost 
annual overflows. 

The statement is made that in fifteen 
years the Yellow River Floods resulted 
in a loss of from 30 to 40 million people 
through drownings and deaths due to 
the destruction of crops. Famine often 
follows in the wake of the Floods in that 
section. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Time to Transplant Peonies 


To THE EDITOR :— 
I would like to know the best month to trans- 
plant Peonies and any other suggestions which 
ful. 
— Mrs. FRANK C. BarKEY, (Colo.) 
Answer:—In the North Temperate 


zone Peonies are best transplanted dur- 
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ing the month of September or early 
October. However, I have set them in 
Northern New York as late as November 
with complete success. If set late they 
are best protected by some sort of a 
mulch. I used heavy charcoal bags 
weighted down at each corner with earth, 
but anything that will give some protec- 
tion and hold the snow and ice will be 
useful. 

If Peonies are set during September or 
early October the root system makes 
sufficient growth so that the plant is 
much more likely to start promptly in 
the Spring and it may even bloom the 
first Spring, although this is expecting 
too much from the first year’s trans- 
planting. 

The eyes ef the plant should not be 
more than two inches below the general 
surface of the ground in a clay soil, and 
one inch in a sandy soil. Some allowance 
should be made for settling and this is 
commonly overlooked. When a plant is 
set at a certain depth it may settle as 
much as one or two inches if a deep hole 


is excavated. MADISON COOPER 


December, 1997 


Gladiolus Bulbs in the Ground 
over Winter in Virginia 


To THE EbirTor :— 


I have a few Gladiolus bulbs and have 
narily been digging them each Fall, but last ag 
ter I left them in the ground and they » 
fine. Now I want to know if they should 1° 
“topped” if left in the ground, and how be 
the ground the tops should be cut, and ware 
the best time for “topping?” is 

We do not have severe Winters here, 
Glads be grown in the same plot year after year? 

Should the Gladiolus be fertilized, ang when, 
and with what fertilizer? ° 

M. W. JENKINs, (Va.) 

Answer:—The subject of leaving 
Gladiolus bulbs in the ground during the 
Winter comes up very often, but the 
practice cannot be recommended eyey 
where Winters are not severe enough to 
freeze the bulbs. However, there may 
be situations where leaving them in the 
ground a year or two might be desirable, 

The question of cutting the tops of 
can be answered by suggesting that the 
tops need not necessarily be cut, and 
that when Gladiolus bulbs are left in the 
ground during the Winter, the treatment 
should be much the same as that of 





Seasonable Work for December 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ERY little work can be done out- 

V/ side this month, other than to 

prune trees and shrubs where the 

climate is not to severe, and to trench 

any vacant ground, ready for Spring- 
planting. 

Early batches of bulbs that were 
planted in September, will be ready 
for forcing, and a few of these should 
be taken into the warm rooms each 
week for flowering. 

A good bulb for winter-forcing is 
Scilla peruviana, with dark blue flow- 
ers, in long racemes, which is a native 
of Spain and Italy. 


Bulbs may still be planted in pots 


for flowering. A good way to grow 
Crocus and other ‘bulbs is to chip or 
drill holes in a four-inch pot, with a 
3%, inch auger, so that they will grow 
from the sides of the pot, as illus- 
trated. This makes a very charming 
effect. 

Garden frames and tools should be 
overhauled and repaired this month, 
to be ready for use in Spring. 


Any damaged and decayed trees 
should receive attention now, before 
the busy season begins. 

Rhubarb, Seakale, and other roots 
can be forced in the cellar this month, 
or on a mild hotbed outside. 
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. Some remove the tops of 

Siaies in the Fall, but more are prob- 
ably left until Spring. _ 

The question of fertilizer is purely a 
jocal one, but suggestions along this line 
from any reader will be in order. hat 
fertilizer should be applied depends on 
the condition of the ground, but it might 
be suggested that a balanced fertilizer 
can be well used on Gladioli. 

MADISON COOPER 





Storing Canna Roots 


To THE EpiTor :-— 
How should I winter my Canna bulbs? I have 
failed every year, although I treat them the same 


go Dehies. C. E. HENDRICKSON, (Minn.) 


Answer :—Cannas are best stored in a 
cool and moist cellar, and if your cellar 
is naturally dry, perhaps you can pro- 
duce artificially moist conditions by plac- 
ing the Cannas in a tight bin or even on 
the cellar bottom, covering them with 
purlap bags, and sprinkling them with 
water from time to time during the 
Winter. The best-kept Canna roots I 
ever saw were stored in a cellar on 
natural rock where the water seeped in 
during the Winter. —(EpITor) 





Plants for Window 


and Porch Boxes 
To THE EDITOR :— 


What can be planted in a Window Box and 
Porch Boxes to get a good effect? 
L. M. N., (Md.) 


Answer :—Plants suitable for Window 
and Porch Boxes are usually those that 


do not demand very deep soil, and will 
endure a warm, rather dry location. 
Such planting is very simple, consisting 
of vines to trail over the front, and up- 
right, but not very tall plants to fill the 
remainder of the Box. One of the best 
vines for this purpose is Vinca major, 
either plain or variegated. Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, Nierembergia and German 
Ivy (Senecio) are also good for a sunny 
location. Where the situation is more 
shaded English Ivy or Vinca will be de- 
sirable. Climbing Nasturtiums are some- 
times used, but have a tendency to be- 
come shabby as the season advances. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, commonly called 
Geraniums, are excellent for filling Win- 
dow Boxes, as they are attractive 
through the whole season. Fuchsias, 
Heliotrope, Dusty Miller, Indian Vinca, 
Dwarf Marigolds and Calendulas, are de- 
sirable for such boxes. In a shady place 
Ferns and Aspidistras give a good ef- 
fect.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Clover Sod for Glads 


To THE Epitor :— 


Please advise what you think of plowing under 
Clover sod in the Fall and using the land for 
growing Glads in the Spring. Do you think the 
cut worms would be bad? It appears to me that 
this would be good land for Glads, but would like 


your opinion. 
J. B. H., (i) 


Answer:—The biggest and cleanest 
Glad bulbs I ever saw came off a Clover 
sod ground, and Clover sod, if rightly 
handled, and if the land is reasonably 
free from foul grasses or weeds, can be 
made to produce excellent crops of Gladi- 
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olus bulbs. Would recommend supple- 
mentary to the Clover sod plowed under 
in the Fall, the application of 600 to 
1000 lbs. of bone meal per acre uni- 
formly distributed on the ground in the 
Spring before planting. Rather early 
plowing of the sod in the Fall would be 
desirable so as to have it fairly well- 
rotted in the Spring; and if grass is in- 
clined to grow after plowing, it should 
be disced or harrowed to keep the growth 
down. 

The question of cut’ worms is alto- 
gether a local one and cannot be fully 
answered. There is some danger of cut 
worms on grass land, but if the above 
directions are followed and especially if 
the ground freezes pretty deeply during 
the Winter, cut worms would not be 
troublesome. Without pretending to 
know the life history of cut worms in 
detail, it has been my experience that 
ground which is plowed early in the 
Fall, and on which the grass is not al- 
lowed to grow, after plowed, will not 
propagate or harbor cut worms. 


Any further suggestions along this 
line from readers will be helpful. 


— (EDITOR) 





Questions of Propagation 


To THE EpiTor:— 
Will you tell me how to start evergreen cuttings, 
such as Firs, Pines and Spruces, also Rhododen- 


drons? 
A. B., (N.Y.) 
Answer :—Evergreen cuttings should 
be kept quiet until the cut ends begin to 
callus, when they should be started at a 
temperature of 65 degrees, and raised to 





Cottage for Mountain, Sea, or Lake Resort* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


ERE is a cottage plan for moun- 
H tain, sea, or lake resort. It needs 
such a setting and plenty of land 
around it. It is decidedly horizontal 
in its quality, has an air of being in- 
digenous to a beautiful countryside. 
The living room is open on three 
sides and has a ceiling with exposed 
rafters, which, in combination with 
the rough stone fireplace, are in keep- 


ing with the rustic exterior. 

There is a dining and sleeping 
porch, entered directly from the 
kitchen, as well as from living room 
and bedroom. Its abundance of win- 
dows and its easy access to the bath- 
room make it an ideal sleeping porch; 
a patented bed could be put in the bed 
closet provided; also has a clothes 
closet. 











Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service 





Bureau of the United States, Inc.—Home Plan No. 3-B-9 


The bedroom is conveniently located 
in relation to bathroom, contains two 
closets and two windows for cross 
ventilation. 


There is a terrace porch designed 
for sitting in the open on one side 
with a sheltered porch at one end. 
This sheltered porch screened in would 
offer additional sleeping quarters. 
This house is very charming in its 
general appearance and long low roof 
lines, and exposed rafters under the 
broad eaves. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish of rough sawed boards or 
shingles. Instead of plaster inside 
some form of wallboard can be used. 
A large open fireplace of rough stone 
is a feature. Foundations are of local 
stone. , 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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70 degrees in about a month. Towards 
the end of May they may be planted out, 
shaking them out of the flats and dipping 
the roots in puddled clay so as to protect 
the delicate roots from the air during the 
operation. 

Rhododendrons are grown from seed 
and grafted. The seed is planted in light 
soil in flats, lightly covered and carefully 
watered. They are grown in coldframes 
and well shaded, being planted out the 
second year. For grafting, the veneer 
graft is used, the work being done on 
potted plants in late Summer. 


H. B. T., (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Treatment of Clay Soils 


‘To THE EDITOR :— 

Having recently’ taken over a new house at 
Kenton, I have accumulated a huge stack of solid 
clay lumps, and I should be pleased if you could 
offer me any advice on what use I can make of 
same, My own intention was to lay it down on 
a portion of my front garden, which I hope in 
due course to turn into a garage and drive. I 
was then going to let the winter frosts and ‘rain 
break it up, if possible, and add road grit and 
‘wood ashes to it. Should you agree with this, 
what could I grow on same, or could you offer 
any other suggestion? This part of the garden 
faces due East, and gets some of the later-day 
sun. 

W. A., (Kenton) 


Answer :—Yes, treat the soil as you 
suggest. It should be left in a lumpy 
condition all through the Winter, and not 
flattened out. In early Spring add the 
road grit and wood ashes. In October 
sprinkle lime on the soil at the rate of 
1 lb. per square yard. Soil, so treated, 
‘would be suitable for practically any kind 
of crop, especially Roses—The Garden, 
(English) 





Dividing Phlox 


To THE EpiTorR :— : 

Will you please advise me about how often 
Phlox should be divided and replanted? 

J. A. Rog, (Mich.) 

Answer:—If you refer to Hardy 
Phlox, it may be stated that these are 
commonly allowed to remain in one place 
for from three to five years and they 
may do well for even a longer period. 
However, the plants may be taken up 
and divided as often as desired if rapid 
increase is wanted, but, of course, this 
should not be done until after two years 
ander ordinary conditions. 

Any further suggestions from those 
‘who have had experience with Hardy 
Phlox will be appreciated. 

: — (EDITOR) 





Rock Plants of Easy Culture 


‘To THE EbITor :— 


I have just made a small rockery and would be 
obliged if you would give me names of suitable 
plants to grow in it. I would prefer plants of a 
trailing or carpeting nature, of quick growth and 
of easy culture. The soil is rather heavy and the 
aspect is southwest. 


F. R. 

Answer :—We should suggest that you 
grow the following plants, all of which 
would be suitable for your purpose: 
Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile, Achillea 
umbellata, Androsace sarmentosa, Cam- 
paniwia garganica, C. Portenschlagiana, 
Dianthus plumarius, Erodium corsicum, 
‘Gentiana acaulis, Saxifraga lingulata, S. 
cochlearis, S. hypnoides, Acena micro- 
phylla, Cerastium Biebersteinii, Gyp- 
sophila repens, Iberis sempervirens, 
Lithospermum prostratum, Phlox sub- 
ulata varieties, Saponaria ocymoides, 
— spurium.—The Garden, (English) 
lish) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a tavor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


LILY INFORMATION WANTED 


The articles on Lilies from time to 
time are very good, but I am looking for 
information that has not appeared yet, 
namely: 

What kind of soil for different vari- 
eties, (sweet or sour); how to propagate 
the different varieties; and when to har- 
vest and how to store or hold over for 
a period so that they will not mold or 
shrivel. 

If some of the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER could give this information it 
would be helpful to many other readers. 


J. W. LIKINS, (Ore.) 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY DOES NOT BLOOM 


Under my porte-cochere which is cov- 
ered with a Wisteria Vine, and between 
the upright pillars, I planted Lily-of- 
the-Valley, over 100 plants, more than 
three years ago, and none of these have 
bloomed. The plants are all thrifty. 
Why dec they not bloom? 

P. S. JOHNSTON, (N. J.) 


PINK AND BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


Will someone tell me how the commer- 
cial growers produce the pink and blue 


Hydrangeas? 
C. H. Scuosig, (Ohio) 


STRATIFYING SEEDS:—LUPINE SEED- 
LINGS DIE:—TO MULTIPLY DICEN- 
TRA SPECTABILIS: — ANEMONE 
JAPONICA FROM ROOT CUTTINGS 


Will some reader please tell me how 
to stratify seeds? 

Also, why do 90 per cent of my Lupine 
seedlings die, after they are three or 
more inches in height? They have the 
same treatment as other seedlings. 

Is there any other way of multiplying 
Dicentra spectabilis except by root di- 
vision? 

- Just how should root cuttings of 
Anemone japonica, be planted? 

I have grown over 100 different per- 
ennials from seed. Your magazine is 
a great help to me. 


Mrs. C. M. AUSTIN, (Ohio) 


REMEDY FOR WIREWORMS WANTED 


Through the columns of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, I wonder if I could find a cure 
for Wireworms? Last Fall I turned the 
ground over to freeze, and being clay, 
gave it a good dose of lime. This seems 
to have produced a better crop of worms 
than ever. 

These worms do not ruin the bulbs, 
but they are unsalable. 


ELMER BATES, (Ohio) 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS AND JAPANESE IRISES 


Can you get any information about 
Japanese Irises? I would like to know 


when they should be planted, and while 
I imagine that Spring is the time, per- 
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Mrs. G. H. K. Mattison, (Penna,) 


TO PRESERVE NATURAL 
COLOR IN OAK LEAygg 


Will someone tell me how to t¢ 
leaves so they will retain their mate 
color? I have coated them with Pariwax 
(paraffin,) already, but it does not hold 
very long, and they collect dust too 
easily. 

I would be glad if someone ¢ 
me just how to handle them for in 
results. 

Mrs. DANIEL SMITH, (Ohio) 


GROWING HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


I would like information on growi 
hardy Chrysanthemums. Are they prac. 
tical for the average home gardener? 

Complete details are desired. 


P. H. WINN, (Ont.) 


DEFECTIVE DAHLIA BLOOMS 


Can someone advise me through the 
columns of this magazine what causes 
Dahlias to open one side first, and in 
most cases to fade away before the other 
side gets a chance to develop? While 
I have some perfect specimens, I find 
that this is quite a common trouble with 
my Dahlias. 


C. M. WILLIAMSON, (Ont.) 


SPANISH IRIS 


I formerly had Spanish Iris, and it 
was beautiful; but I do not see it cata. 
logued now. I understand that it is not 
the same as Iris sibirica. 

Will someone tell me how the Spanish 
Iris is grown and whether it is generally 
available in this country now? Any sug- 
gestions will be thankfully received. 


ELISABETH J. WILLIAMS, (N.Y.) 


BEST SIX SHOW DAHLIAS WANTED 


I wish someone would give me an idea 
of the best six show Dahlias which are 
not too high in price. 


R. C. EGNor, (W. Va.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS FAILS 


I am anxious to know why my Cactus 
every year, starts to rot near the roots, 
and the buds drop off. Will someone 
please give me some information on this 
subject? 

MARGARET GIBBONS, (N. C.) 


FRAGRANT, LIGHT-PINK PEONY WANTED 


I would like to get a Peony, light-pink, 
fragrant, and strong, and the name of 
such will be greatly appreciated. 


L. S. SCHEINDLINGER, (Penna.) 


LILY SEED DOES NOT GERMINATE 


I have cross-pollenized my several vari- 
eties of Lilies for the last two years and 
I have succeeded in obtaining some fine 
seeds of Madonna, Speciosium, and oth- 
ers, but have been unable to make the 
seed grow. 

Can someone please tell me how to 
plant and tend the seed so I may raise 
a crop of “young’uns?” 


Mrs. GRACE GESCHKE, (N. J.) 


December, pt a 
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GROWING VIOLETS AND PANSIES IN WINTER 


Would like to have some information 
about producing | Violet bloom and also 
Pansy bloom during the Winter in south- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. G. H. K. MATTISON, (Penna.) 


ISMENE INFORMATION WANTED 


Those experienced with the Peruvian 
Daffodil (Ismene) will confer a favor by 
telling me about their success or other- 


wise. : 

I have 45 bulbs which are large and 
healthy and they have produced wonder- 
ful foliage but only two flowers. The 
soil is the same as they were planted in 
before when I had beautiful bloom. 

Any suggestions will be appreciated. 


Mrs. FRANK B. ADAms, (N. J.) 


MOVING LARGE TREES 


Would like to have information about 
the necessary machinery for moving 
large trees, what it consists of and some 
of the details of moving. Those who 
have had experience will doubtless con- 
fer a favor on others as well as myself 
by detailing some of the operations. 


A. C. PARKER, (Mass.) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have a very large Wisteria Vine 
growing on an open porte-cochere at the 
side of my residence. It has been grow- 
ing there for 12 years and has never pro- 
duced any flowers. It has good air, sun, 
light and soil. 

Can any reader tell me the cause and 
suggest a remedy? 


P. S. JOHNSTON, (N. J.) 


PRUNING CATALPA TREES 


Will some reader please tell me when 
to prune Catalpa trees? I have six of 
these and do not know whether it is in 
the Spring or Fall. They seem to need 
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ANSWERS 


TOOL FOR CLEANING GLADIOLUS BULBS 


In answer to Mr. Jas. W. Kenney, 
page 485, Oct. FLOWER GROWER :— 

To serve as a tool for cleaning Gladi- 
olus bulbs, tell him to go to his local 
ten-cent store and purchase a _ small 
short screw driver about three inches 
long. That is the best tool I know of 
for that purpose, and works fine. 


HowarpD M. GILLet, (N.Y.) 


DELAYING PEONY BLOOM 


In a past issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, was an inquiry from Ellen 
Bretnor, Utah, as to hastening or delay- 
ing the blooming of certain Peonies. I 
am sending copy from a paragraph or 
two from an article by the late Professor 
Le Roy Cady, of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural College. Under paragraph headed 
“Mulch with Straw” is the following: 

Newly set beds of Peonies may be mulched with 
strawy litter. If this litter contains manure, it, 
should not come in contact with the plants. A 
light mulch the first season tends to prevent the 
ground from freezing and thawing or becoming 
dry during the Winter. It will also aid in hold- 
ing snow over the plants. In the later years of 
the growth, mulching is sometimes resorted to, to 
hold back the blooming of the plants. Several 
inches of straw or hay may be put over them as 
soon as the ground is deeply frozen, and this 
tends to hold back the blooming. This should be 
removed from directly around the plant as soon 
as growth starts in the Spring. Repeated heavy 
mulching is said to have a tendency to lessen the 
vitality of the plant. 


Mrs. A. W. RANKIN, (Minn.) 


TOOL FOR CLEANING GLAD BULBS 


In the Queries and Answers depart- 
ment of your greatly valued journal, I 
note the query of James W. Kenney for 
a Tool to clean Glad bulbs. I have used 
for this work with much satisfaction 
what corn huskers call a “husking peg.” 
It is a piece of iron with a sharp front 
held in thé palm of the hand and kept in 
place by loops of leather attached to the 
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SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable else- 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohio 








Northern Grown Perennials 
»~ AND WILD FLOWERS 
250 varieties for your selection. Our illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed to you on request. Will 
collect Wild Flowers from N. Wisconsin on re- 
quest. All colors Strawflowers for winter bou- 
quet ready. Write for prices. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
Washburn, Wis. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - - N. J. 














WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Watkin 
Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting exclu- 
sively the finest resulting plants for continued 
propagation, we offer seed excelled by none here 
or abroad. One hundred seeds in package, one 
dollar. Send for descriptive folder and price list 
of named varieties. 
WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 

Box 3380 ~ - Portland, Oregon 








— ae aN Dignifi ‘ession. Little 
competition. $6,000 jo $10,000 insomes for experta. aay to 
ong er ounstes. Hotablished 1916, Write today for full detaile. 
American Landscape School 52 Newark, New York 











TEN: CACTI 


All clean, healthy plants, suitable for 
potting—correctly named and no two 
alike—express collect, for $1.00. 

Free List of Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park - New Mexico 








What 

maxes PLANT LABEL «oa: 

a 

It must be impervious to moisture, must 

retain its marking, and must not girdle 

the Plant—We Have It. ; 
Complete sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 








HARDY 


WILD FLOWERS 


More than 100 uncommon varieties, 
over half of which are natural rock 
plants. Rare native Iris, Cacti, Yuccas, 
Succulents and Ferns. 


Write for descriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - - Texas 
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peg under the old corm, it is readily re- 
moved from the new growth, and with 
it I was able to clean the bulbs more 
rapidly and with a much greater degree 
of comfort. 

CHAS. SMITH, (Iowa) 


LIFE CYCLE OF APHIDS 


Answering R. G. Guerdan’s question 
about Aphids: 

Starting with the cycle in late Summer 
or early Fall, the males make their first 
appearance then. After mating, the fe- 
male lays eggs which are milk-white, 
more flat than round. In the Spring, a 
“stem mother” hatches which soon gives 
birth to a living female; for several days 
she brings forth daily five or six young, 
all females, and then dies. 

In a very short time they repeat the 
role and there are no slackers. 

In Summer, some have wings in order 
to start new colonies, and to see that 
nothing escapes. 

Is it any wonder that one must be up 
and doing, or all goes to the Aphid? 


ELLA M. SMITH, (Calif.) 


MOVING BLEEDING HEART 


In the October issue, B. M. Harrison 
writes on moving Bleeding Heart. 

I have always moved them in the 
Spring, sometimes handling rather 
roughly and always getting the soil off 
the roots before finally replanting them, 
and I never had any trouble. 

With me they seem as easily managed 
as hardy Phlox, and generally begin 
blooming a few weeks after trans- 
planting. 

SUSAN F. WILLIAMS, (Pa.) 


DIVIDING SIBERIAN IRISES 


Siberian Irises are best divided soon 
after flowering. Dig the bed deep, trans- 
plant the divided roots, and water well; 
but be very careful about fertilizing un- 
til the plants show active growth. 

It is generally beneficial to the root 
system if the top leaves are somewhat 
shortened when transplanted. 


Mary C. SHAw, (Calif.) 


AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 


Referring to question about Amaryllis 
from seed in the Queries and Answers 
Department of the October issue: 

About April first, I planted 24 Am- 
aryllis seeds in a three and one-half inch 
pot, placing the seeds so that the edges 
overlapped, and covered with one-quarter 
inch of soil. The soil was kept quite 
moist and allowed full sunlight. The 
seeds began to send up their little leaves 
about one month after planting, and con- 
tinued for another four weeks. It is ap- 
parent that Amaryllis seed germination 
is very uneven. 

I pricked off the first eighteen plants 
as soon as I thought the younger ones 
could be handled, into a small fiat. All 
are doing nicely. The more vigorous 
have leaves seven inches in length. 

H. G. PICKARD, (Ont.) 


TO DESTROY MOLES 


I note frequent inquiry as to how to 
get rid of Moles. I have been very suc- 
cessful with the following method: 

Cut a Potato into small sections, rub 
the freshly cut surface with strychnine 
crystals. Make a small opening into 
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the runway with the finger and drop a 
piece of the poisoned Potato into the 
runway and press the soil back enough 
to close the opening. Do this with each 
runway, in a few places. Have a supply 
of Potatoes and poison handy and do 
this whenever a new ridge is thrown up. 
In a short time all the Moles in the 
neighborhood can be exterminated. I 
have tried many methods but find this 
was the most effective of all. 


CHAS. SMITH, (Iowa) 


JAPANESE IRISES DISLIKE LIME 


In your Questions and Answers de- 
partment for October, Mrs. J. W. F. 
wants to know why her Japanese Iris 
does not bloom. Many other Michigan 
people have the same trouble and so did 
we until we learned that Japanese Iris 
does not like lime. Our Michigan soils 
are of glacial origin and contain lime- 
stone in abundance in most places. Some 
growers overcome this by building an 
artificial bog with leaf mold or peat and 
surrounding it with clay or cement to 
help hold moisture. We have been suc- 
cessful since we moved our plants to a 
bed into which tannic acid had been 
worked at the rate of about one ounce 
to ten square feet and gave them plenty 
of water in dry weather. 


E. E. CALKINS, (Mich.) 


SUCCESS WITH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


In the August number of THE FLOWER 


GROWER, Harriet B. Leigh of Idaho in- 
quires as to whether or not Lily-of-the- 
Valley requires shade to make a suc- 
cessful growth. 

I have a very healthy and prolific bed 
of these beautiful little flower plants and 
they have a southeast exposure and are 
in a rather sheltered place. I do not 
think that they will give the best re- 
sults in either an extremely shady or 
sunny locality. Mine increase rapidly 
and each year I remove many roots. 
They are covered with flowers in May 
and will sell for a good price if one has 
extra blooms to dispose of. 

I cut off tops of old plants in the Fall 
and generally sprinkle a little fertilizer 
or rich soil over the roots. 


HATTIE M. FRENCH, ( Mass.) 


BLUE PAINT FOR LILY POOL 


In your issue of October 1927, Mrs. 
Field, (Calif.,) asked for a very blue 
color which would be desirable in a Lily 
Pool. I have had very satisfactory re- 
sults with a Swimming Pool, with good, 
ordinary, exterior oil paint, and secured 
the color by mixing Prussian Blue with 
robin-egg blue, or lighter if preferred. 


Mrs. HENRY OXNARD, (Va.) 


“SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC” 


Being a constant reader of your maga- 
zine, I take pleasure in giving some 
Zodiac Lore as I know it, in reply to 
Henry J. Bernard of Penna. However, 
let me say that I cannot guarantee this 
to be exactly right. 


Leo—Heart: A barren sign favorable to 
the destruction of weeds, etc. Timber 
cut under this sign will last longer 
than at any other time. 

Virgo—Bowels: Favorable only to the 
growth of flowers. 

Libra—Lions: Seeds planted under this 
sign produce vigorous pulp growth and 
roots. 
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Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 
COLLECTION NO. 1:— 
5 Varieties Pompon Dahlias________ 


5 Varieties, large Dahlias __.__ — 
5 Finest Cactus Dahlias _________ 7 = 


6 Largest giant-flowered Dahlias_____ 6.7 
12 Highest rated Dahlias for $10.99 ‘ 
Order Now. Postpaid—Spring Delivery, Af 
Christmas gift. er 
HARLEY T. PECK - - Lebanon, 
Send for our January 1928 Catalogue 


SUCCESS with ROSES 


New, 32-page booklet tells in jn. 
teresting, illustrated story form 
the easy way to care for roges 
Complete. Simple. Concise. Worth 
dollars to you—yet it’s only 26 

Send today! ‘ 
THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rose Growers, Box 63, West Grove, Peas 
“Star Guide to Good Roses” always FRER 


CHRISTMAS GREENS 


From the Big Fir Woods of the Cascades 
Oregon Holly Grape, Ferns, Boughs, Vines, 
Mosses suitable for decorating walls and tables, 
We promise to please you. Order early. Large 
pkg. $5, medium $3, small $2, postpaid. 


IRIS ACRES . - Molalla, Oregon 


BETTER PLANTS--by Farr 


Peony and Iris edition, with list of 
French Hybrid Lilacs, Holland bulbs and 
extra-hardy perennials, now ready. If 
you have not received a copy, write us, 

FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 121 - Weiser Park, Penna. 


























Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, ‘‘Flame,’? Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii’’ 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered. 
PANSY SEED, hand pollenized, 100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES - Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. Jones List 








HOODACRES 
- 0 Q S 
HINIUM 
Also the Bluest GLADIOLI Badenia, all sizes, 


5c up. Mrs. Van Konynenburg, bulblets 30c ea, 
Ask for Delphinium catalog. 


CHAS. F. BARBER ~ Troutdale, Oregon 
Location on Columbia River Highway 











; 3 
Beautiful Rare 
10 CACTI 23 
Press collect 
Only $1.95 
Makes handsome table gardens 
appropriate Holiday gifts. Illus 
catalogue, and package mixed Cactus 
seeds, 25c. DESERT PLANT Co. Sta. 
tion A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas. , 








TULIP SALE 


Red, Pink, Yellow 


Single Early Tulips_________ $4.00—100 
Double Early Tulips_____--~ 4.50—100 
CU TN a cece 4.00—100 


25 Tulips at 100 rate; 
add 15c for postage. 


The home of the 7 ft. Delphinium 
H. R. LAWRENCE 
Route 2 - . Elmhurst, IIl. 
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Peleium, N.Y. 
ber, 1927 
; roins: A Ltorayreen sign. A 
ood sign to plant crops. 
sopittarius—Thighs : Not a very favor- 
able sign except in the dark of the 
moon when root crops may be planted. 
Capricorn—Knees: Seeds planted under 
this sign will produce a rapid growth 
put a poor yield. 
rius—Legs: Seeds planted under 
this sign will rot and are thus wasted. 
Pisces—Feet: One of the best signs for 
producing the fruit of the Earth. | 
Aries—Head: Seeds planted in this sign 
produce vines and stocks. 
Taurus—Neck: A good sign for root 
crops when same falls in the the de- 
crease of the Moon. ; 
Gemini—Arms: A barren sign. A good 
time to destroy noxious weeds. 
Cancer—Breast: A favorable sign for 
growth and insures abundant yield. If 
in the increase of the Moon, a good time 
to plant or prune fruit trees. 
ist. All crops that produce their yield 
above the surface of the ground should 
be planted in the new or increasing light 
of the Moon and under favorable Zodiac 
igns. 
wend. All root crops should be planted 
in the decreasing light of the Moon and 
when the sign of the Zodiac is favorable. 
J. L. EBERSOLE, (Ind.) 


TO DESTROY WHITE ANTS, ETC. 


In the June issue, Mrs. A. R. Me- 
Kinney of S. Car., asks for a method of 
destroying white Ants. 

Here in California we have Argentine 
Ants a-plenty and to spare. I destroyed 
hosts of them this Spring by sprinkling 
Cyanogas (A) Dust over their nests. 

I kill Field Mice with the same ma- 
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terial by putting a little of it down their 
holes with a spoon and closing the open- 
ing with dirt. 

I believe white Ants may be destroyed 
by excavating a little earth around the 
stakes which they destroy and putting a 
little of this dust in and covering over 
with dirt. 

The same will kill Wireworms. 


E. P. Montcomery, (Calif.) 


NARCISSUS SUGGESTIONS 


In the May issue, the inquiry of Mrs. 
M. L. Harris of Okla., concerning the 
double Narcissus, interested me, and I 
wish to suggest a reason for their being 
all or part green. 


Here in Indiana we have the same 
difficulty and after observing them under 
different conditions I have come to the 
conclusion that starvation is the main 
cause of this trouble. Several conditions 
produce starvation ;—too thick plantings, 
too dry locations, cutting tops off after 
blooming, etc. Any flower grower knows 
that plants growing too thick starve one 
another.. The Narcissus needs moisture 
during its growing season from the early 
Fall, when they set their roots, until 
after the growing season in the Spring 
is past; and very often they do not have 
it, because they are set too near a base- 
ment wall or in other too-well-drained 
locations. Then very often the tops are 
cut off in the desire to tidy up the beds. 
This starves the bulbs, so they do not 
make themselves properly, and they there- 
fore produce imperfect flowers the next 
season. 

It is a splendid plan to cultivate them 
while they are growing, then mulch to 








“Just as the Twig is Bent the Tree’s Inclined” 
This is an unusual garden photograph and was sent me by Louis A. Sanchez, 


Oakland, California. 
things of life. 


It shows his baby girl in proper training for the worthwhile 


“Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” The Editor is not quite sure that this is a verbatim quotation, but it is good 


enough, and surely the young cannot be too early introduced to the garden. 


Gardening 


is much more than growing flowers for display purposes; and the young, although they 
may not be able to analyze their feelings and impressions, will surely absorb the valu- 


able lessons which the garden teaches. 


Get the babies out into the garden and interest the youngsters and the youths in 


every possible way in garden activities. 


If it is necessary to create a spirit of contest 


or emulation, do it in that way, but get them interested at all hazards. 


























EMILE AUBRUN (Lemoine) 
Large coppery bronze with a cherry red 
blotch. Long spike with 8-12 perfectly 
placed blooms open. 

1—1%” up and 25 bulblets $1.00 
2—%%-1” and 25 bulblets 1.00 
83—%-%” and 25 bulblets 1.00 
HESPERA FLOWER GARDENS 
1003 Brooks St. - Ann Arbor, Mich. 











POINT LOMA CALIF. 
(One of the 7 Wonders of the World) 
GLADIOLUS ASLEEP OR AWAKE 

Price list ready for mailing. Send your address 
now. 10 large bulbs for 50c, prepaid: Myra, 
Scarlet Princeps, Dr. Van Fleet, Evelyn Kirt- 
land, Bengal Tiger, Golden Measure. Soil is 
loam; climate frostless; lots of sunshine. We 
have Glads blooming all the year. 
SUNSET FLORAL CO. 
Box 1037 - Ocean Beach, Calif. 
Gertrude H. Calvin, Corresponding Sec’y 





Unless Your Name 


is on our mailing list, you are missing 
something good—awfully good. 


WATERLOO BULB FARMS 


Waterloo, Iowa - - Box 165 














Oregon Coast Grown Glads 


ACQUAINTANCE OFFER 
1 good sized bulb of 20 different varieties, lab- 
eled, including Los Angeles and Tycko Zang, for 
$1.00 postpaid. Price list of over 150 varieties 
soon ready. A postal will bring one. Los Angeles 


and Tycko Zang in all sizes. 
MORRIS BULB CO. - Waldport, Ore. 











DAHLIAS 


Look for This Trade 
Mark When Looking 
for Quality 

For over a third of 

a century this Trade 
Mark has stood for 
quality and fair deal- 


ing. Stock true to 
name, strong and 
free from disease. 





Catalogue free. Send 
today —43 years a 











bi il] specialist. 





W. W. WILMORE, Box 382, Denver, Colorado 


ONCIID LADT 


The Lavender Queen which was 
the center of attraction of my ex- 
hibit at the A. G. S. Show at Hart- 
ford which won the President’s 
Cup. Also at Connecticut Show 
which won First and Sweepstakes. 
Also to hundreds of visitors at my 
field. They all wanted Orchid 
Lady and will have it sooner or 
later. 


“Orchid Lady was very fine here, a rare 
and much sought after color, long, strong 
stems, extra large flowers and produced 
very fine bulbs and quantities of bulb- 
lets. This is a variety I ae Pin - aa 








mend. 
PER BULB 
No.1 No.2 No.8 No.4 No.5 No.6 
$8.00 $7.00 $6.00 $5.00 $4.00 $38.00 
BULBLETS 


$60.00 per Hundred 
$8.00 per Dozen 


Now is the time to start with Orchid Lady. 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place - Longmeadow, Mass. 
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keep the weeds down later, if one doesn’t 
plant shallow-rooted plants such as 
Portulaca, Petunias or Poppies over 


them. 
E. W., (Ind.) 


PLANTS FOR SHADY PLACES 


In the July number Mrs. S. J. Denham, 
(N. C.,) asks for the name of a flower 
that will grow in the shade. 

The little plant called Impatiens is ex- 
cellent. It has gay, little red flowers that 
stay in bloom for months,—in fact I have 
never seen one when it was not a mass of 
color. This plant also comes in a variety 
that produces pink flowers, and a larger 
one that is covered with large salmon- 
colored flowers. I do not know the botan- 
ical name of this plant. I have them in 
shady places where they are a joy. 

I have also planted tuberous-rooted 
Begonias in shady places but on these the 
flowers, though lovely, last but a short 
time and fade quickly. 

Mrs. S. FIELD, (Calif.) 


TO CAUSE LILAC TO BLOOM 


Answering Pauline Root with reference 
to failure of Lilac to bloom: If she will 
take a piece of copper wire and twist it 
around the trunk of her Lilac, or any 
other bush that does not bloom, it will 
induce blooming. Do not cut the bark. 
This was recommended by a prominent 
English horticulturist who gave the in- 
formation at one of his lectures. 


CATHERINE ACKMAN, (Wash.) 


ROSES IN GEORGIA 


In the absence of stable manure, I 
would advise Mrs. O. H. Starnes, Sr., 
of Georgia, to try hen droppings, in the 
form of a top dressing, unless old and 
dry, when this kind of manure can be 
hoed in, in moderate quantities. Hen ma- 
nure, I have found most excellent for 
Roses. 

V. E. DILLON, (Mexico) 


GROUND COVER FOR SHADY PLACE 


A correspondent in THE FLOWER 
GROWER asks for ground cover for a 
shady situation. 

The most satisfactory one we have 
found so far is Pachysandra terminalis. 
It grows about a foot high and makes a 
splendid, dark green, waxy foliage which 
persists all Winter. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 


THE TROUBLESOME APHIDS 


In reply to the inquiry of R. G. Guer- 
dan, (Mo.) in the October number, with 
reference to the propagation of Aphids, 
the following may be of interest. 

Most of the species pass the Winter in 
what is known as the “winter egg” which 
was laid in crevices of bark or some 
other good hiding place on the plant. 
Many of these “winter eggs” hatch at 
about the time the foliage begins to de- 
velop. All of the young hatched from 
the “winter egg” are females and are 
known as “stem mothers.” These “stem 
mothers” begin to produce young in a 
few days after hatching. These young 
are also females. This method of re- 
production is what is known as agamic 
and differs from the regular reproduc- 
tion in that males have no part in the 
process. All of these females are wing- 


less but after several generations when 
food is exhausted on the certain plant 





on which the particular Aphids are feed- 
ing, winged females then develop. These 
winged females fly to other plants, where 
another series of wingless female gen- 
erations are brought forth. This process 
is kept up until ultimately perfect males 
and females are produced which later 
pair and develop “winter eggs.” 

Female Aphids do not lay many eggs 
as compared with other insects but de- 
velopment is rapid and the eggs often- 
times are hatched before they are laid, 
so that birth is given to living young. 
There are so many generations in a sea- 
son that if it were not for counteracting 
agencies, all life would be exterminated 
by destruction of vegetation. 

Some four hundred species have been 
described in the United States, and it is 
believed that there are many that remain 


undescribed. 
A. W. Matt, (Ind.) 


GROWING AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 


Albion Stinchfield, (Ohio,) in the Oc- 
tober FLOWER GROWER, asks for informa- 
tion about the Amaryllis, and as I wrote 
the Bureau of Plant Industry at Wash- 
ington on this subject, I am passing 
along the information received, which 
was sent by J. W. Byrnes, Assistant in 
Charge. It is as follows: 

The seed should be planted one inch each way, 
in trays three inches deep, in a light soil con- 
sisting of three parts good, pliable loam and one 
part of leaf mould with a sprinkling of clean, 
sharp sand thoroughly mixed and screened. When 
the seedlings have developed two leaves about 
three inches long, they should be potted in three- 
inch pots. When the three-inch pots are filled 
with roots, the plants should be shifted into five- 
inch pots, and from there to seven-inch pots, in 
which size the bulbs are flowered. The plants 
are grown on without a check until the bulbs 
reach the flowering size. 

After flowering the bulbs are kept in active 
growth until the first week in November, at which 
time the pots are laid on their sides under a 
greenhouse bench or dry cellar and the bulbs dried 
off in a temperature of between 40 and 50 degrees. 
In the latter part of January or first part of 
February the bulbs commence to show flowering 
stems. When the flower stems show, the plants 
should be placed in the light in a temperature of 
about 50 degrees, given sufficient water to soak 
the soil in the pots, and as the flower stems de- 
velop, the temperature should be increased to 60 
degrees and the bulbs kept well watered. Before 
the flowers open, the bulbs should be given a weak 
solution of cow or sheep manure twice a week 
which helps to increase the size of the flowers. 


W. L. Ermert, (Minn.) 


BLOOMING SEEDLING IRISES 


In answer to S. S. H., (Ore.,) Septem- 
ber issue, asking about length of time 
for seedling Irises to bloom: 

I have a nice sized clump of seedling 
Irises which I transplanted as year old 
seedlings a year ago this Spring. To 
my amazement it bloomed after being 
reset about one month. It had a rather 
short-stemmed bloom and a large-sized 
flower, and this year had five much 
longer-stemmed blooms of a _ beautiful 
color. 

I have some other seedlings which 
came up this Spring from seeds planted 
two years ago, and I expect to transplant 
them this Fall, and if they do as well as 
the others, they should bloom in the 
Spring. 

Growing seedlings is very interesting, 
and I have secured some beauties in this 
way. 
Mrs. Louise B. HASTINGS, (Ohio) 


FERN TROUBLE 


The Fern trouble referred to by Mrs. 
T. J. Barham of Va., September issue, 
is probably the same as I had on an 
English Ivy several years ago, and which 
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PAEONIES - IRis. 


50 ACRES 10 Acres 


- —$—$____ 
Write for catalogues. Prices right, 
Also our plants will please yoy, 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son 
Sarcoxie - - Mo, 


HATTON’S WONDER GARDEK 


Grower of Choice Gladiolus 




















Per 100 No.1 No.2 No 3 
"NE SNE pm $4.00 $3.00 $2.09 
Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder____ 6.00 5.00“ 4'99 
rg 4.00 3.00 2.99 
SO eee 6.00 5.00 3.75 
a) ae 5.50 4.25 59 
Indian Summer —__~-~---~--~ 6.00 5.00 4.00 
a 4.75 4.00 3.99 
mre. ©. CO. Peters .._.__.._.. 5.00 4.00 8.50 
Mrs. Leon Douglas ~_____-~ (5.50 4.50 4.99 
Richard Diener ____-______ 5.50 4.75 3.45 
Virginia Hale ____________ 5.00 4.00 3.99 


25 Bulbs at 100 rates. Charges prepaid on onal 
over $2.50. Terms: Cash or 25% deposit, bal. 
ance C.0O.D. Send for Fall Price List, 


D. S. HATTON 
Route 8, Box 489 - Portland, Oregon 


~— 
BALES BARGAINS 


For December Only 


One big blooming bulb each, of 
lovely ROSEMARY and brilliant 
STARBRIGHT for 

A DOLLAR 


Just slip a dollar bill into an envelope 
and say STARBRIGHT and ROSEMARY, 
We'll do the rest. You’ll like our illus. 
trated catalog. Nothing technical. Writ- 
ten by an ordinary fellow in common, 
every-day language. A dash of tobasco 
on every page and a little dynamite here 
and there. It’s free. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Circleville, Ohio 
Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 




















Member A.G.S. and C.G.S. 
BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 


Xmas Special 


RARE GLADS 
SET NO. 1, $10.00, PREPAID 
All 114%, Inch or Better 





2 Geraldine Farrar, (D).—.............s<4 $1.25 
1 Golden Dream, (Grok) .._..._.......-... 8.50 
|. eee Sees 4Oe oe 2.00 
1 Bite Jules, C)—........ ~~. 1.50 
OE: EE 1.50 
i tive. F. W. Bienen, (C0) .......~...... 1a 4.00 
SC te eee, Oe) 2. ee 1.00 
S Peewee meee 0)... coee 2.00 

eee $16.75 


EXTRA—With each of the above sets, your 

choice of a large bulb of A. E. Kunderd, Pfitzer’s 

Triumph, or Gold Eagle, will be shipped as an 

extra. All of above = with choice of one extra for 
10.00 


XMAS SPECIAL 
SET NO. 2, $9.50, PREPAID 
All 114 Inch or Better 
All fine show flowers. 
12 Dr. F. E. Bennett 12 Tycko Zang 
12 Giant Nymph 12 Purple Glory 
12 Henry Ford 12 Mrs. Leon Douglas 
12 Los Angeles 12 Scarlet Wonder 
Above set, all large fine bulbs, $9.50 for the 
eight dozen. : 
Six each of above set, $5.00. Full set medium 
sized bulbs, % in. or better, $6.00. 
All carefully packed and shipped for Christmas 
or held until spring at your request. 


SPECIAL (December Only) 
SET NO. 3, $5.00, PREPAID 
(Two Great Pinks) 

LOS ANGELES - 10 No.3 bulbs, 500 BBLTS. 
Tycko Zang - 10 No. 4 bulbs, 500 BBLTS. 
(Both good germinators) 

All clean, vigorous stock and true to name. If 
not satisfactory, return and money will be gladly 
refunded. See page ad October Flower Grower 

for complete list. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill., U.S.A. 
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t present on a Holly Fern. F#om 
se peseription it is probably scale and 
can only be eliminated by spraying the 
Jant with any good scale remedy. I 
used Scalecide on my Ivy, but since it 
was used quite strong, it killed some of 
the leaves; but the plant sprouted again, 
and is now very beautiful. I expect to 
use same on my Fern and although it 
may injure the fronds for a time, the 
new ones will be clean and healthy and 
in due time make a nice plant. 


Mrs. Louise B. HAsTINGs, (Ohio) 





A Chat with 
the Publisher 


MAKE YOUR OWN COMPARISONS 


Where is there another publication 
that compares with this issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, both in_ horticultural 
matter, and in really worth-while litera- 
ture? Indeed, is there any two publica- 
tions put together that contain as much 
in both quantity and quality? Please 
do not take this as the statement of an 
interested person but make your own 
comparison; and do not forget to tell 
your friends the result. 


PEONY LOVERS PLEASE NOTE 


Although there is no regular Peony 
department this month, I want to point 
out that there are many short notes on 
the subject which in themselves make a 
very important showing as Peony liter- 
ature. Do not miss any of the Peony 
lore in this issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


All Christmas gift subscribers are 
notified by a personally-signed letter from 
the Editor which I trust is even better 
than an elaborately-colored Christmas 
card. When you send a _ subscription 
for a friend, just ask that the friend be 
notified and it will be attended to ac- 
cordingly. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


The Queries and Answers department 
of THE FLOWER GROWER is a decidedly 
democratic inovation as handled in this 
magazine, and one of its important fea- 
tures. Do not overlook the valuable 
material which is appearing therein. 


1928 JAPANESE CALENDARS 


Although these arrived, fully two 
months ago, they have not as yet been 
unpacked owing to pressure of work in 
other departments, but they will be sent 
out directly to those who have earned 
them. Do not forget that these do not 
go with an individual subscription but 
are given as a reward for sending a new 
subscription, remitted for at the full 
rate of $2.00. These Japanese calendars 
are decidedly interesting and ornamental 
anywhere, and the new ones are larger 
than those of 1927. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Although it is contrary to the policy 
of this office to boost the sales of bound 
volumes for profit, I have kept these in 
stock for those who are interested. There 
Is no profit at the price at which they are 
sold, and there has been an increasing 
demand for them as THE FLOWER 
GROWER becomes better known and its 
value as a reference work demonstrated. 


PRUNING SHEARS AS PREMIUM 


The pruning shears, offered as a re- 
ward for the securing of new subscrip- 
tions remitted for at the regular rate, 


THE FLOWBR GROWBR 


are still available, and many subscribers 
have found this an economical way of 
getting a really serviceable tool. Prun- 
ing shears are almost a necessity in 
every garden. 


SEE YOUR LIBRARIAN 


THE FLOWER GROWER ought to be in 
every library in the country. We already 
have some hundreds of library subscrip- 
tions but we ought to have them all. 
Recommend THE FLOWER GROWER to 
your librarian. 


NEWS-STANDS SHOULD CARRY THE FLOWER 
GROWER 


Readers should suggest to their news- 
stand dealer that THE FLOWER GROWER 
gives more worth-while literature than 
any other magazine ever printed. News- 
stand sales have more than doubled since 
THE FLOWER GROWER was first intro- 
duced to that trade. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


We are always glad to send sample 
copies on request of our friends. The 
names of home owners with complete 
addresses, people who are interested in 
the worth-while things of life, are par- 
ticularly useful. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


This monumental work is advertised 
on another page. It is the best invest- 
ment in horticultural literature. 


ORDER YOUR INDEXES 


Ten cents in stamps will pay for the 
index of THE FLOWER GROWER for any 
year. 1927 index will be ready about 
January first. Other years are in stock. 


USE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 


Readers who believe in THE FLOWER 
GROWER and its mission, should keep 
some of the standard yellow subscription 
coupons by them at all times and place 
an occasional one as opportunity offers. 
There is no better way of doing real 
missionary work. Write me for a 
supply. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS MAY HELP 


Those growing flowers commercially 
should put a little note into their printed 
matter giving their honest opinion of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, telling its sub- 
scription price, and where and by whom 
published. This magazine has done a 
vast amount of good for the floral in- 
terests in this country and is deserving 
of the assistance of those who are in- 
terested in horticultural activities. Be- 
sides, when you boost a good thing like 
THE FLOWER GROWER, you incidentally 
boost yourself as it is an evidence of 
your good judgment to say a good word 
for THE FLOWER GROWER. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BULBS AS CHRISTMAS 
: PRESENTS 


The combination of subscription and 
bulbs as advertised on page IV can be 
made into two separate Christmas pres- 
ents, sending the magazine to one friend 
and the bulbs to another. What better 
Christmas present can you make anyone 
than a year’s subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER? It is really twelve 
presents, and reminds your friends of 
your gift, twelve times a year. 


THIS MAGAZINE IS A BUYER’S DIRECTORY 

Do not overlook the fact that each 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER contains a 
large number of advertisements of 
things which you are in -rested in. No 
publication carries such a complete line 
of floral merchandise. 


MADISON COOPER 
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My subscribers who order the 24 
odd issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
which have been advertised from time 
to time, are invariably pleased with 
their investment. This is just half 
the regular price, and these odds and 
ends contain a lot of useful informa- 
tion. If you are a new subscriber try 
them. 











Superb Oregon “‘Glads’’ 


Can’t tell you about them here. Impossible to 
name or price them in this “ad.” Advertising 
space costs money. Our prices very low but 
bulbs are best ever. Write today for our price list. 


LANGGUTH BULB GARDENS 
606 Concord Bldg. - - Portland, Oregon 





FALL **GLAD SPECIALS ’”’ 
Rosemary, that new orchid lavender Glad, No. 1 
Bulbs 25c each; Bblts., 15c doz., $1.00 per 100. 
Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder, No. 1 Bulbs, $2.50 
each; Bbits., $1.50 doz. 
Gold Eagle, No. 2 Bulbs, $2.00 each; Bblits., 35c 
each, $3.25 doz. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Bbits. 


Mrs. Leon Douglas____$5.50 $4.50 $3.50 $1.50 
Se 6.00 5.00 4.00 2.40 
Henry Ford —.......... 5.50 4.50 3.50 1.50 
Purp Ger ............... 5.00 4.00 38.00 1.50 
Golden Measure ____-_~ 3.00 2.00 75 
Crimson Glow —__----- 2.75 1.75 -50 
Pink Wonder —__-___--- 4.00 38.00 2.00 -50 
) i ee 8.00 2.00 -50 
2 eae 8.00 2.00 -50 
Miss Spokane —__-_--- 4.00 3.00 2.00 -75 
Mre. F. ©. Peters —._. 6.00 5.00 4.00 1.20 
Marshal Foch ____-_--~ 5.00 4.00 3.00 1.00 
Anna Eberius —__--~- 2.50 1.50 -50 
Bulbs priced per 100; 25 at 100 rate. Bulblets 


priced per 1000. Above prices good for Dec. 
only. Be sure and get my special Fall Sale list 
of over 150 choice varieties, including 50 of the 
very newest. / 

A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2045 E. Couch St. - Portland, Ore. 








Why Not FEEL Your Way? 


“Do you think I can make a living growing 
Gladioli?” People have asked me that question 
many times. Of course it isn’t wise to give up 
a certainty for an uncertainty; but why not 
start growing Gladioli on the side, and still re- 
tain your salaried position until you have thor- 
oughly tried out the Glad game and determined 
its money possibilities for you? One man put 
it aptly: He said he was doing so well growing 
Gladioli in his spare time mornings and eve- 
nings that he hoped before long to be able to 
tell his office job to “‘go jump in the lake!”’ And 
a little mail-order Gladiolus business IS a nice 
thing to have. Who, in fact, does not cherish 
the hope of some day being his own “boss?” 

Here is a worth-while start of choice Gladioli 
for you: 

“BEGINNERS’ GLAD SPECIAL” $8.50 

4 Bulbs, No. 5 size, Break O’ Day 


50 Bulblets Break O’ Day ~~ ..---_-__-__ .88 
4 Bulbs, No. 5 size, Giant Myrtle ~~ ___~ -24 
2 Bulbs, No. 4 size, Golden Frills ~~ ~__-~ 2.80 

10 Bulblets Golden Frills —~----__-_____-_ 1.25 
2 Bulbs, No. 4 size, Haleyon — ~~ -_-_--_ 1.60 

CF RS eae eee -60 

10 Bulbs, No. 5 size, J. A.Carbone —_~---~ 25 
5 Bulbs, No. 4 size, Los Angeles ~~ _____ -35 

10 Bulbs, No. 5 size, Marietta —__________ -45 
2 Bulbs, No. 5 size, Victor (Australian) 2.00 
2 Bulbs, No. 4 size, Mrs. P. W.Sisson --~ 2.00 
4 Bulbs, No. 6 size, Gloriana ~~ ________ 1.20 

RD) Se I i eee -35 
4 Bulblets Madeira Maid _______-____- Gratis 
2 Bulbs, No. 5 size, Frost King ~~. ______ -80 
ee ae -80 
2 Bulbs, No. 5 size, Geraldine Farrar —_ 1.50 

Ee ee minnie 

Special price for above ENTIRE LOT____. $8.50 


(Or one-half the quantity of each item in 

the above “Special” $4.25.) 
Terms: Cash with order. I pay transportation 
charges: If you will send me a list of your re- 
quirements (varieties, quantity, size of bulbs), 
I can probably make you a money-saving price 
on the entire lot. Highest quality of Gladioli 
and liberal overcount and extras. Price list on 
request. 

“Oregon Giant” strain of Pansy Seed, pkt._$1.00 
“Wrexham” strain of Delphinium Seed, pkt. 1.00 
Address (MISS) FLORA E. BRECK 
384 East 42nd St., North - Portland, Oregon 
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NEW GLADIOLUS 


My 1928 catalogue contains 15 new German and 
French varieties offered for first time. Also 
Mrs. Konynenburg, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Albatros, 
Coryphee, Yellow Wonder, Golden Dream, Ger- 
trude Pfitzer, Veilchenblau, Herbstzauber and 
many others. Also Tuberous-Rooted Begonias. 
Catalogue free. 


J. E. CARTER - Guelph, Canada 





WEEKS’ OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS 


New list out about Jan. 1st. Let us have your 
name and address. Now digging wonderful crop 
of bulbs of Richard Diener, Fern Kyle, Indian 
Summer, Henry Ford, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Scar- 
let Wonder, A. W. Hunt, Crinkles, Giant Nymph, 
Purple Glory, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Show Flower, 
H. Phipps, Orange Flame, Los Angeles, 
Diener’s Am. Beauty, and many others. Let us 
quote you on your Glad wants. 
L. E. WEEKS 
Route 8, Box 54 ~ - Salem, Oregon 


SELECT GLADIOLI 


The best of the new and rare varieties from 
America, Europe and Australia. My catalogue, 
listing 300 varieties in large and small bulbs and 
bulblets, is indispensable to all: growers of fine 
gladiolus. Send for it now. 


HENRY C. PETY - . Paulding, Ohio 











THREE MEDAL WINNERS 
A. G. S. EXHIBITIONS 
Originator, MINUET, MRS. P. W. SISSON, 
CATHERINE COLEMAN, SUPERBA and 

GIANT NYMPH. Catalog. 
JOE COLEMAN 
P. O. Box 984 Savannah, Georgia 





GLADIOLUS SEED 


10 packets, from different varieties, lab- 
eled as to seed parent. 

1 packet, different varieties, mixed. 

1 packet, from new seedling varieties. 


12 packets, approximately 1,000 seeds, for 
One Dollar. Supply limited. Order 
accepted for delivery now or next 


spring. 
A. W. DUPLER ~ Huntingdon, Pa. 








GLADIOLUS SPECIALS 
Bulbs 1%” up. Semesan treated. Priced per 
doz. Each 1/10 doz. price. Minimum orders $2. 
Prepaid. Break of Day $5.00; Dr. Bennett $2.50; 
Geraldine Farrar $10.00; Joerg’s White $9.00; 
Los Angeles $1.50; Mrs. Leon Douglas $1.20; 
W. H. Phipps $3.00. Planting stock and bulb- 
lets also. Ask for list. Half size, half price. 


THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN 
R. 1, Box 68 ~ Vancouver, Wash. 













OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 
Our price list issued January list. Besides 
the Standard Varieties we will list some late 
originations, such as: Chicago, Pauline Kun- 
derd, Thomas A. Edison (K), Philatelia, Pat- 
ricia Carter, Mary Jane, A. E. Kunderd, Golden 
Frills, ete. WE WILL SAVE .YOU $ $ $ 
COLEMAN GARDENS 

Box 24 ~ Multnomah, Oregon 





SPECIAL GLAD PRICES 

50 No. 5 or 100 No. 6 of the following for $1.00: 
Fern Kyle, Bengal Tiger, Mrs. F. C. Peters, 
Mrs. L. Douglas, Richard Diener, Doris Childs. 

50 No. 6 of the following for $1.00: Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, or J. A. Carbone. 

15 No. 6 of the following for $1.00: Wm. Kent, 
Geraldine Farrar, Lucile Hickox. 

Order the size you want, count will be in propor- 
tion. Orders of $2.00 or more prepaid. Entire 
set $10.00. 

J.H. SAILOR -_ R.R. 1, Milwaukie, Oregon 





GLADIOLUS 


Our new wholesale price list will be sent 
on application. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Marshfield Box F Massachusetts 








I AM TOO BUSY DIGGING GLADS TO 
WRITE AN “AD” THIS MONTH. IF 
YOU COULD ONLY SEE THE SPLEN- 
DID HIGH CROWNED BULBS I AM 
HARVESTING, NO ADVERTISEMENT 
WOULD BE NECESSARY. 


A. M. KITTOE 
1549 Tillamook St. - Portland, Oregon 
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— a 
Bulblets of Newest Glady 
While they last. 12 at price of 10, s 
now. Come quick! A. E. Kunderd 9p 2memt 
phee $2.00, Creatore 60c, Dr. Moody 50. Cory. 
Eagle 85c, Heavenly Blue $1.00, Helen ¢ Gold 
85c, Helen Wills 50c, K.’s Yellow Wonde ams 
Luther Burbank $2.50, Mary Jane 20¢ Ie, 
25c, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge $1.50, Mra, minut 
Hornberger 25c, Mrs. P. W. Sisson 20¢. Ke Cc, 
nenburg 40c, Patricia Carter 60c, Pauline Roy 
derd $2.50, Pfitzer’s Triumph 35c, Red Tost” 
$1.25, Rippling Waters 75c, Rita Beck 25e, 

1 Bulblet of each variety for $10 

ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 


Box H, 59 Bliss Rd. - —_ Longmeadow, Mass, 
———Ss*;_Mass, 








GLADIOLUS SPECIALS 

COLLECTION NO. 4—Bulbs, 1% inch or larger: 
Emile Aubrun, Gloriana, Gold Eagle, Joes, 
White, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, The Orchid, One of 
each sent postpaid for $5.50. 

COLLECTION NO. 5—Bulbs, 1 inch up: Emile 
Aubrun, Gene Stratton Porter, Golden p 
Gold Eagle, Gloriana, Joerg’s White, Longfe), 
low, Geraldine Farrar, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Mrs, 
Leon Douglas, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Rita Beek, 
one of each sent for $7.50, postpaid. 

COLLECTION NO. 6—Bulblets: Emile Aubrun, 
Gold Eagle, Fay Lanphier, Joerg’s White, Long. 
fellow, Louvain, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Mrs, Wn, 
Fairclough, Mrs. Van Konynenburg, Minuet, 
Rita Beck, The Orchid; 2 of each sent postpaid 
for $3.50. 

My new price list will be ready 
about January lst; send for it, 
Christmas presents with every order, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
3402 - 45th Ave. S. W. - Seattle, Wash, 


—. 


—X,_—___ 
WANTE Quote me your lowest cash 


price on the plants you cay 
spare of the following named Irises: Afterglow, 
Allies, Ambassadeur, Amber, Anna Farr, Anne 
Page, Aphrodite, Arlington, Asia, Beli: 
Bruna, B. Y. Morrison, Cardinal, Chasseur, Cit. 
ronella, Col. Candelot, Conchobar, Dream, Duke 
of Bedford, Dolly Madison, Empire, Evadue, 
Germaine Perthuis, Gold Crest, Gold Imperial, 
Harriet Presby, Ideal, Imperator, Janqueline, 
Guillot, Lent A. Williamson, Magnificia, Ma. 
jestic, Medrano, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme 
Cecile Bouscant, Mme. Durrand, Mary Gibson, 
Micheline Charraire, Mildred Presby, Mlle 
Schwartz, Morning Splendor, Parc de Neuilly, 
Prairie Gold, Peau Rouge, Prospero, Pioneer, 
Renee Cayeux, Robt. W. Wallace, Rosalba, Rose. 
way, Simonne Vaissiere, Sunset, Sweet Laven. 
der, Titan, Valencia, Valery Mayet, Wedgewood, 
White Queen, Opera. Can use plants now. 
A. B. KATKAMIER ~ - Macedon, N.Y, 














11 Firsts out of 20, including 
Sweepstakes, Best Exhibit, 
Best New Origination, were 
won by us at N. W. Regional 
Gladiolus Show. 


It pays to grow the Best. 





ba / Bulbalog on request. 
Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens 
Canby, Oregon 








GOLD EAGLE 


The new deep yellow that is early 
and is ruffied too. Its early free- 
blooming quality has been fur- 
ther proven the past season; from 
bulbs and bulblets, open ground 
May planting (no irrigation), we 
had large spikes of bloom before 
the middle of July, and blooms 
from bulblets later in the same 
month and following throughoutthe season. 

Prices 1 2 3 4 5 6 

a $8.00 $2.50 $2.00 $1.75 $1.50 $1.25 
Six bulbs of any above sizes at the price of five. 
Stocks selling well. Write for wholesale prices. 
It’s good for cutting. Also wholesale and re- 
tail prices on Buddy Worden, Tycko Zang, 
Veiled Brilliance and other new Austin Orig- 


inations. 
AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom St. - Ravenna, Ohio 





MT - TABOR 
TERRACE GARDENS 


SUPERB GLADIOLI (Oregon Grown) 
Bulbs per 100; 25 ~ 1” rate, os 





1° 
up up up Bts. 
ee $4.50 $2.75 $1.25 $ .15 
Bengal Tiger _________ 4.50 2.75 1.25 15 
Dr. F. E. Bennett_____ 20.00 11.00 6.00 1.00 
Break O° Day —..._..— 25.00 15.00 8.00 1.50 


Terms: Cash with order or 25% down, balance 
C.0O.D. Guaranteed true-to-name. Descriptive 
price list choicest varieties ready soon. 

J. A. WUEST 
1650 E. Yamhill St. ~ Portland, Oregon 


Our Fall Offering - 


of Gladiolus planting stock and bulblets 
as listed in last month’s issue of this 
publication, expires December 15th. Please 
look over our offerings and place your 
order promptly. 


Regular list of all sizes at wholesale or 
our retail, illustrated, descriptive cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook - New Hampshire 

















RARE BULBLETS 


Collection No. 2: The following bulblets: 
Sacajawea 10, Minuet 10, Mrs. P. W. Sis- 
son 14, Gold Eagle 8, Patricia Carter 6, 
Pearl of California 6, Helen Phipps 4, 
Mary Frey 2, sent postpaid for $10.00. 
Any four of above list $6.00; one-half of 
entire list $5.00. 

Collection No. 3: The following bulbs and 
bulblets: Bobby 50, Copper Bronze 30, 
Gloriana 60, Rosemary 80, Gertrude 
Errey 50, Tycko Zang 200, plus one No. 5 
bulb of each variety sent postpaid for 
$7.50. Any three of above list $3.75. 


Price List on Request 
SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 








SPECIAL GLAD SETS 


1 % ”. % ”. 


Bulbs up 1%” Bbits. Price 
A. B. Kunderd ....... 4 80 $5.00 
Emile Aubrun ____-__~_ 2 3 25 5.00 
Forest Sprite ________~_ 1 12 5.00 
6 4 6 50 5.00 
| ere 1 1 10 5.00 
Golden Dream __-_-_-_- 2 4 15 5.00 
K.’s Yel. wonder______ 1 3 50 5.00 
mary dane —........... 1 1 15 5.00 
a as 1 10 5.00 
eT = See 1 1 10 5.00 
Tycko Zang ________- 7 15 250 5.00 
Heavenly Blue —_----- | 4 10.00 
a 1 5 15.00 
Frederick Christ ______ 25.00 


1 
Any two $5.00 sets for $9.50, three for $14.00, 
or six for $25.00. — price list. 


q K 
R.R. 5, Box 291 - North Milwaukee, Wis. 
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We Will Give Your Choice of a Bulblet of Either - 
GOLD GOLDE 
EAGLE F R E E. DREAM 


with the first 100 orders of $2 or over received before Feb. 1. 
One of each if over $3.50. We list 125 varieties of the best and 
newest Gladioli grown from healthy young stock on virgin soil. 
Send for new price list and save money. 


$21-F 7th Ave. PAUL-HAM GARDENS Lewiston, Ida. 
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Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


The three volume edition at $25.00 contains all the mate- 
rial in the original six volume edition, of which thousands of 
sets were sold at $40.00. 

The best investment in horticultural literature. No library 
complete without it. 


Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 











Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder 


Tall plant, strong grower, rapid multiplier. Flower large and 
seven to eight open. Color almost buttercup yellow. 
2 No. 2; 2 No. 3 and 100 Bulblets a $6.00 
My complete list, ready in January, features about 100 
late introductions. Send for it now. 


JOHN T. MAJESKI 





4004 - 79th St. S. E. Portland, Oregon 











IRIS 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar St. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















GET THE GLAD BOOKLET 1928 

Now ready for you, neat and profusely illustrated. It tells, 
among lots of other things, about the following new beauties, 
listed now for the first time: Charles Lindberg, Clown, Home- 
stake (awarded the A. G.S, Trophy for best new seedling at Des 
Moines) Honeydew, Lincoln Ellsworth, Madame Norena, Mildred 

Doran, Miss Decorah, Montenegro, Sir Karl, Spring. 
Headquarter for two of the greatest Glad hits of recent years: 
Longfellow and Jane Addams. If grower send for our Trade List. 
DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A - .- - Decorah, Iowa 








Super-Connoisseur’s Glad Collection 


One bulb each of Annie Laurie, Cardinal Prince, Dr. Nelson 
Shook, Emile Aubrun, Lorice, Mrs. Hornberger, Mrs. Konynen- 
burg, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Rita Beck, Sacajawea, Wm. McGavin, 
Copper Bronze, Golden Frills, Rose Mist, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, value $35.75, for $25. These varieties are 
the very cream of Glad-dom. Leaving out Mrs. Konynenburg, 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, Rita Beck, Minuet, the rest of the collection 
$15. If these are a little too rich, here is another worth nearly 
$6.00, for $4.25; all fine varieties: Annie Laurie, Blue Torch, 
Desdemona, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Fay Lanphier, Fontaine, Gertrude 
Errey, H. C. Goehl, Jacoba V. Beijeren, Kirchhoff’s Violet, Mar- 
nia, Miss Madison, Mrs. L. S. Schweppe, Opalescent, Scarlet 
Wonder, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Tycko Zang, Wm. G. Badger. 


Any of these will make a wonderful Xmas present for a 
Glad fan. Keep an eye on Mother Machree. 
My new catalog that is different is out now, waiting for your 
address. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


BURLINGTON VERMONT 

















NEWER GLADS 


Immediate prepaid delivery. Clean, true, healthy stock. Cash please. 
Satisfaction assured. Bulblets per 100. 


Per 10 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bts. 
Ss $5.00 $4.50 $4.00 $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 $5.00 
>). fae 8.50 38.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 -00 . 
Cardinal Prince —.........._ 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 2.00 9.00 


Cynthia Clough ____________ 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 4.00 
I 8.00 7.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 
Geraldine Farrar ____- Pendeatsamaee 6.00 5.00 4.00 9.00 
Golden Dream —......___ ~~.25.00 22.00 20.00 18.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 
IS E+ +o ae 4.00 38.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 3.00 
Lilac Wonder (E)_..._____-_ 5.00 4.50 4.00 38.50 38.00 2.50 3.00 
manrice Fuld —......_____.. 4.00 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 4.00 
ee ee See 4.00 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 3.00 


Mrs. M. J. Killion —......... 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 9.00 


Se 3.00 2.50 2.00 7.00 
Quinton Ae ae 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 -75. 3.00 
eee 80.00 28.00 25.00 28.00 20.00 17.00 25.00 
2a sae 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 4.00 
Saraband —_____- PORTE OS toe MRE 6.00 5.00 4.50 4.00 8.50 3.00 5.00 
J} "See 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 -80 2.00 
sameur Frills 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.00 80 2.00 
ee. ee sha 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 10.00 
Tycko Zang SAO ee SOc ee 3.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 
i ee "ere 4.00 3.50 8.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 


My 1928 trade list is ready; also my 1928 catalogue. 


The Bangs and Boosts and Tits and Tats in the latter will interest you. 
Just drop a card NOW. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 


* 
WINDSOR - - - ~ CONNECTICUT 








WILLAMETTE VALLEY BULB CO. 


GROWERS OF CHOICE GLADIOLUS Bbits. 

Prepaid, per 100 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 1000 
Break O° Day —........ $24.00 $21.00 $18.00 $14.00 $9.00 $7.00 $6.50 
a. 2. GR nn 5.00 4.25 3.50 2.75 2.00 1.00 1.00 
Catherine Coleman ___ 24.00 21.00 17.00 14.00 10.00 7.50 7.50 
Dr. F. E. Bennett ____ 20.00° 18.00 15.50 10.50 7.50 5.00 7.00 
D. Am. Beauty —_-___ 5.50 4.50 3.50 2.75 2.00 1.00 1.00 
_ ee 10.00 8.50 7.00 5.50 3.50 2.00 4.00 
Geraldine Farrar _____ 90.00 80.00 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 
eae 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 
Golden Measure _____ 5.00 4.00 3.25 2.75 2.00 1.50 1.50 
Henry Ford —......_. 7.00 5.50 3.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.50 
Jacoba Van Beijeren __ 10.00 8.00 7.00 5.00 3.50 2.00 2.00 
eee 4.00 3.50 2.50 1.75 1.25 -75 -75 
gone T. Five ...«... 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 
Marie Kunderd ______ 5.00 4.50 3.75 3.00 2.25 1.50 3.00 
as 6.00 5.00 4.50 3.75 2.50 1.25 -75 
Mr. W. H. Phipps ____ 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 7.50 4.00 6.00 
Mrs. J. K. Armsby ___ 5.00 4.25 3.50 2.75 2.00 1.00 1.50 
Mrs. Leon Douglas _____ 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 2.50 1.50 2.50 
Richard Diener ______ 5.50 4.50 3.75 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 
Uhlan Chief _______ __ 6.00 5.25 4.25 3.50 2.25 1.50 1.50 

81st and Prescott Streets 
W. R. HURST, Mer. - - Portland, Oregon 








LOOK! Glad Bulbs from Sunny Oregon 


(25 at 100 rate, prepaid) Nos. 1-2 Nos. 3-4 Nos. 5-6 
Bulbs Large Medium Small BULBLETS 
Per 1%” up %”-1%”"” %” down Per 
$6. $3.25 


D.’s Am. Beauty (D)_100 50 $1.75 ; * bate 
Geraldine Farrar (D)_100 a 35.00 20.00 1000 65.00 
J. A. Carbone (D)___100 7.00 3.50 1.75 Qt. 5.00 
Mar. Foch (K) 100 6.00 3.00 1.50 Qt. 6.00 
Marie Kunderd (K)__100 cs 3.00 2.00 _ pike 

Mrs. Bothin (D)____100 3.50 1.75 1.00 Qt. 2.50 
Mrs. L. Doug. (D)__100 7.00 3.50 1.75 Qt. 5.00 
Pr. of Wales (V. Z.)_100 3.50 1.75 1.00 Qt. 2.50 
Rose Ash (D)____---100 3.50 1.75 1.00 Qt. 2.50 
Tycko Zang (Austin) _100 ‘iia 12.00 6.00 1000 5.00 
Uhlan Chief (K)___-100 4.00 neictud sanabal Qt. 3.00 
W. H. Phipps (D)___100 25.00 13.00 7.00 ae Se Beye 


Cash with order. Ask for our price list. 
Orders must amount to $1.50 or more. 


KENDALLS GLADIOLUS GARDENS - Troutdale, Oregon 











| Dreer’s Bulbs 
ar ye for Winter Bloom 
¥ ) 


ys Cheating “Jack Frost” has 
& “4 always been a pleasure to 







many garden enthusiasts—and it is so 
easy. A few pots or pans, some soil or 
bulb fibre, or even pebbles and water, and, 
presto, your window garden will smile at 
winter’s antics. Successive plantings as- 
sure continuous flowers. Try any of these: 
Hyacinths, special for Pot Culture, 12 named 
sorts, our selection, $2.50; Hyacinths, special 
for Water Culture, 12 named sorts, our 
choice, $2.50; Narcissus, paper white Grandi- 
flora, the lovely, fragrant cluster-flowered 
Narcissus, easily grown in soil, fibre or water. Choice 
American-grown bulbs, $1.50 per doz., $10.00 per 
100. All bulbs offered above are delivered to your 
door at prices quoted. Prepared Fibre, 95c per peck, postpaid; $2.50 
per bushel, by express. Other bulbs for indoor culture are offered in 
the Dreer Autumn Catalog, gladly mailed free. 
The Dreer Garden Book for 1928—Send for the most authorita- 
tive guide to better gardens. Please mention Flower Grower. 

HENRY A. DREER ~ 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christmas Introductory Proposition 
TO GLAD FANS ONLY:—Most of you have now 
seen our matchless “PRIDE OF WANAKAH” 
and you no doubt want a lot of it. The bril- 
liancy of its Lavender-Rose coloring, equally 
beautiful by electric or daylight, makes it of 
greatest value for any purpose whatever. 


NEW PRICES 
Each Doz. 100 M. 
Lane 296 MP not $ .50 $5.00 
Modium, | te 14°... 2.50 18.00 


Small, uncer 2°? —........... 1.25 9.00 80.00 

SPECIAL:—We will send 100 bulbs in a full range 
of sizes that will give you a wealth of bloom for a very 
long season, as small sizes nearly all bloom, quite late, 
for $10.00. 

!!AND BESIDES!! To further introduce some of our 
newer varieties to a select few enthusiasts who pride 
themselves on having the very Cream of all Glads and 
delight in showing their friends something stunning; some- 
thing way off the beaten path; we will send free with 
the FIRST 100 ORDERS received for above $10.00 special, 
one large bulb of each of the following :— 

“LITTLE NELL,” purest solid Golden Bronze, not a 
speck of other color. The Bronze appearing as if over- 
laid on Gold. A color effect never before seen in a Glad. 
A Giant Prim, 5” across, extremely hooded, of very un- 
usual form. A queen among flowers: Not “Little Nell” of 
“Old Curiosity Shop’? fame, but one not so very far away. 
Introduced last year at $10.00 each. 

“TEMPEST,” most dazzling red, black-maroon stripes 
all over. Showy beyond description. Introduced last 
year at $5.00 per bulb. 

“WELLINGTON ROAD,” another marvelous striped 
variety, the dark stripes on an orange-red background. 
Large flowers, many open. Chosen by a delegation of old 
neighbors from Wellington Rd., Buffalo, to be named for 
their street. They sure knew a good thing when they 
saw it. Later it was among the prize-winning seedlings 
at the A.G.S. show. Introduced last year at $5.00 each. 

“DREAMLAND,” tall, strong grower, very late. Palest 
Salmon Cream, as dainty a flower as ever grew. Just 
right for a bride. New. Very popular with our cut flower 


trade. 
GLADACRES FLOWER FARM 
H. E. Chriswell - WANAKAH, Hamburg P. O., N.Y. 
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Close Out List 


of 150 varieties at a reduction of around 
80% of last year’s prices. 


Regular List 


of 340 varieties at a reduction of 35 to 
50% of last year’s prices. 


Gallant Leader 


Get our literature on this wonderful new 
variety. Bulbs $5.00 each. 


“GALLANT LEADER would compare 
favorably with those in the $100.00 row”’ 
by Mrs. A. H. Austin. 


A postal card with your name and ad- 
dress will bring you all of our lists and 
offers. 


Le Gron Floral Co. 
124 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohio 
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interesting, both to my regular ¢ 
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and easily lead the world in great variety 
and beauty of types and color. Indeed they 
do, as has been shown by their winnings all 
over the world, including their overwhelm- 
ing winnings at the last two American Gla- 
diolus Society’s biggest shows at Rochester, 
N.Y., 1925 and 1926. The past season’s late- 
pring, coupled with a summer’s drought, pre- 


vented me from exhibiting at the recent show of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety at Hartford. However, September rains and a favorable fall has enabled 
me to gather the finest crop of bulbs in years, and I shall have the best offers 
to my patrons for 1928 which I have ever made in all my experience. My new 
eatalog will introduce over 100 magnificent new varieties, by far the largest 
and finest collection ever introduced in one year by any one originator in the 
Over 60 varieties will be shown in perhaps the finest colors ever at- 
tempted in a Gladiolus catalog. My new reductions in prices will also be very 


ustomers and wholesale buyers who cater to 


the best class of trade in any part of the country. If you want the best—the 
kinds that will be the winners at the shows and that will bring you the best 
trade,—don’t fail to ask for my new catalog for 1928. If you are a commer- 
cial grower or expect to be, also ask for the new trade list—both free. 


FOR JANUARY AD) 


A. E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Ind. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and Laciniated Gladioli 
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Cc Icium, N.Y. 
December, 1927 
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Tell Your Friends 
Subscription and Bulb Offer 


Tell your friends about the Bulb Offers below 
which are open at all times; also do not forget that the 
Alternate Iris Offer may be accepted in place of the 
Bulbs,—lIrises are shipped only during Late Summer and 
Early Fall. Bulbs are shipped during November and 
December or when the weather is mild in the Winter; 
but more generally before planting time in the Spring. 


What better missionary work can you do than spread 
the gospel of more and better flowers, more beautiful 
surroundings, balanced activities, a better outlook on 
life, and other things which make the world a better 
place in which to live, as represented by the teachings of 
THE FLOWER GROWER as a magazine? 

Tell your friends, who are not readers of this magazine, 
about the bulb offers and urge them that this is a good way to 
get started with an interest in floriculture, which will de- 
cidedly improve their physical health and incidentally improve 
their outlook on life in general. 





OFFER ; 12 issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, (more than 

500 pages of reading matter) and 120 guaranteed- 
to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs of mary different varieties in all the colors 
of the rainbow. If you prefer you may have that greatest light pink 
variety LE MARECHAL FOCH. Full details for planting and culture. 


120 BULBS AND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION $3.00, POSTPAID 
(Shipped in November or December or at planting time in the Spring.) 








Alternate f Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer \or more strong, blooming plants of at least 8 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 
done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 


(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 














NOTE:—These Combination Offers to Subscribers 
in Canada and west of the Mississippi River $3.30 








The special Six Months’ Trial Subscription and the 
Two Months’ Trial Subscription, (either with 18 bulbs of 
Gladiolus Le Marechal Foch,) six months’ offer at $1.00 
and two months’ offer at 50c, are still in effect. A very 
good way to get your friends interested. 


N. B.—These 18-BULB FOCH OFFERS are the same price to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 


Gladiolus---|.c¢ Marechal Foch 


Some Opinions by Those Who Know:— 


“Le Marechal Foch is now in full bloom, and 
is the most beautiful Gladiolus I ever saw. It is 
admired by all who see it.” 





“This is the finest cut flower that ever came 
out of Holland. Blooms are enormous. Of light 
shell pink, and it stands the hot weather and torrid 
winds of summer better than any other variety. 
A great future.” 





“My own experience with this variety, covering 
a period of three seasons, leads me to believe that 
its popularity has been only started.” 


“When the florist observes how readily Le 

Marechal Foch forces under glass, and how beau- 
tiful the mammoth clear pink flowers are when 
bloomed in the greenhouse, then will this variety 
iy be in such demand that it will take millions of 
—_ ee 4} bulbs.” 
From among present readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
I would like to secure in every village and in every community, 
whether in a city or in the country, some person with the 
time and the inclination, to go about among his or her 
neighbors, tell them about THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
secure as permanent readers, those who are really interested 
in beautifying their surroundings; and in bettering their out- 
look on life in a general way. What better mission can any- 
one follow than to promote an interest in a magazine with 
the substantial qualities of THE FLOWER GROWER? 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher : Calcium, N.Y. 





AUSTRALIAN SUPER GLADS 


Our Australian Gladioli have received a warm welcome from 
many American growers who consider they are capable of hold- 
ing their own amongst the best. 


We are now offering a few new varieties, all of which may 
fairly be classed as Super Glads, as they possess the large flowers, 
superb colors, and long spikes with many open; so suitable for 
exhibition. 


Doz. 100 
ALPHEUS: Lovely salmon, scarlet blotch_________ $9.00 $60.00 
AMETHYST: Lilac rose, beautifully formed spike__15.00 100.00 
Re ee Oe Se ree See 8.00 50.00 


CANBERRA: Glorious bright yellow, large flower__20.00 
sleepin eos ignites geist i sales igbealt 10.00 80.00 


ee a a ae -00 25.00 
LAIDLEY: A distinct flaked pink of exquisite color 4.00 25.00 
MARMORA: Enormous flower, and spike of silvery 

| Ee RTT ON LOE tre” 20.00 

Si sc el sig Sead dade thi seliaeneheaaaguianactareiee _- 8.00 60.00 


ne he Re Ee, SE DEED ET Re Oe 6.00 85.00 

Oe Ree Pom eed eee ay SAE ee 3.00 18.00 
MRS. T. RATTRAY: Rose pink, spike of 

extraordinary length, % size________________ 9.00 60.00 
PALLAS: Very pale lavender or mauve__________ 6.00 35.00 
PINK PENDLETON: Bright pink, sport of 

ER OS Ry SOCRATES 4.00 25.00 
atenns - 100 Per 100 

aaa n = 16.00 King Pearl _....____--_$16.00 

Gertrude Errey _____-_ 16.00 eee ed . 00 
_ eter 16.00 A 7 
Olivar (new blue)_____ 16.00 sya ee ee ee ee 16.00 
“i Prneiewag ees Sey "MD. dnnbiccisectomeminaeeniaiia 16.00 


Mad. M. Sully (Lemoine) 16.00 Emile Aubrun (Lemoine) 16.00 


ALL ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 





Half size bulbs supplied only where specified. Single bulb price, 
one-third higher than dozen rate. 
NOTE: Orders must be accompanied with permit from the Horti- 
cultural Board, Washington. 
PAYMENT should be made by P. O. Order payable to 


ERREY BROS. 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 


CAMPERDOWN, VICTORIA - - AUSTRALIA 











Clubs , 
\ h Write for 
CHOOIS —_{ Special Rates 


on 
Churches Subscriptions! 


Societies 


There is no more dignified and altruistic co- 
operative effort for any organization than getting 
new readers for THE FLOWER GROWER. 


I will make very special rates on application, 
so that a good profit remains in the hands of the 
organization. 


This magazine is the best-balanced collection of 
literature to be had in magazine form, and regardless 
of subscription price. Compare any issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of any other 
publication. 


Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 
Calcium, N.Y. 























OUR LIST CONTAINS 
THE VERY NEWEST CREATIONS . 


EUROPEAN ||| Gladioli 
GLADIOLI 


Copy will be sent free on request A. P. Bo NVALLET & Co. 


J. HEEMSKERK 
Care P. VAN DEURSEN WICHERT, ILL. 
SASSENHEIM ee HOLLAND 





Gladiolus Specialists 














We are growers of Gladioli suited 
for the cut-flower trade and will 


<a ve 
Ro Zz an have a large quantity of bulbs to 


. ? offer of Myrtle, Maiden’s Blush, 
The Aristocrat of Gladiolus S “r. Scarlet Pri b 

Offered this year in all sizes. No. 1, $12 each; er? : peep diadl eatite: ft _— 

No. 2, $10; No. 3, $8; No. 4, $7; No. 5, $6, and thy McKibbin, Rose Luisante, 


No. 6, $5. Bulblets $1 h. 12 etth i f - 4 ates 
rasa, . a —e Alice Tiplady, etc., and invite cor- 


This superb, delicate rose pink Gladiolus has a respondence from seed houses and 
wonderful spike of 18 to 22 buds, opening 7 well P d “ss 


placed six inch flowers at one time. One of the growers interested in large quan- 
best recent introductions. tities 





A. G. Britsch, Prop. 
WALES ROAD GARDENS 
1220 Madison Ave. - - Toledo, Ohio 
































OREGON GLADIOLUS BULBS 


From HIGHWAY GARDENS, Corbett, Oregon 3 
x Nos. 1 and 2, ee, 1%” up; Nos. 3 and 4, medium, 4%” to 1%”; ‘ . ES 
os. 5 and 6, small, %” down. Bulbs Bulblets : 

Per Large Med. Small Per Phipps Crinkles Douglas © 
Albania (Kemp) 4 i ee! ee Sy 
One of the best whites . $ .25 $ .15 1000 1.50 


RAS ‘09 (200 "1.25 Qt. 6. Giant Nymph Giant Myrtle © 
Orange Saffron Prim d -25 “ 1000 . aH é a: 
an 1.50 Qt. Iwa, Orange Flame, John T. Pirie, Sulphur Frills, © 


Splendid purple ; ee” Sop wee : Los Angeles, Adeline Kent, A. W. Hunt, Capt. Boyn- a] f 
A. E. Kunderd (K) : ‘ 50 ~ ; ton, Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder, D.’s American Beauty, © 
A. W. Hunt (Christy) ag . F. J. Symmes, Golden Swallow, Mrs. M. S. Burke, 

“Geel tok, Ieune Gotan . . 100. Mrs. F. C. Peters, Mrs. Richard Lohrman, Old Glory, = 
ga oe ta Weegee pink J : 100 : ° Pasadena, Purple Glory, Richard Diener, Tiffany, a 
i Crenms and -_ background 100 30. .00 1000 15. Illuminator, Titanic, Thistle, White Giant, Mrs. W. 

° . m. 


Cream lavender and purple mixed__ 12 . eng y E. Fryer, Willis E. Fryer and scores of others. 
Very beautiful) 





100 ° -90 Qt. 


( ° ‘ 
Betty Joy (Bill) f i 26/10 In Our January List—Send for It 
100 


Get Our Complete List Fd Our Glads are grown every year on new soil where 
Glads never grew before, thus insuring pure, healthy 


stock. We grow under irrigation and intensive 


SONGS, $6 let Collection cultivation in the heart of the famous Willamette 





Valley in Western Oregon where soil and climate 
is Collection is my Christmas combine to make wonderful stock. 


present to you. SPECIAL PRICES in other sorts advertised in Sept., 
Mary Frey (G. Bros.) 


A. V. Bunce (Bill) Oct. and Nov. Flower Grower remain good until 
Betty Compson (D) 
Sesead (ietees) January 1 only. Order them now. 
Ss ta (Bill . P . . ‘ 
Mission Bells (Briggs) A postal will bring you our list in January—you 
wer rag Fee ag Raed (Joe) need it. It will contain many interesting tips on 
Betty Joy (Bill) Nixie (Diener) Glads you should read whether you buy from us or 
Dr. Nelson Shook (K) 25 Sovereign (Vaughan) t 
Pearl of Calif. (Kingsley) 5 Geraldine Farrar not, 
8 Phaenomen 11 Gloriana 


All for $6.00, erepe. No change in assortment. $1.00 down will D. H. UPJOHN 


ne 964 S. Liberty - - Salem,. Oregon 
J.D. LONG - - Boulder, Colorado 


Bobby (K) 

Golden Frills (K) 
Minuet (Joe) 
Balboa (Briggs) 
Hope Hampton (D) 
Longfellow (Dec) 
Bambino (Bill) 


* ol 
DBDOUIDAannwrH 
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